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A Critical Exposition of Japan’s Dictatorial Trespass upon the Sovereignty of China and 
Cynical Disregard of the Rights of Other Powers in her Effort to Gain Political 
and Economic Predominance in the Far East. 


The negotiations at Peking in regard to the series of articles 
relating toShantung, South Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and Fukien in particular, and to China in general, to which Japan, 
in January last, demanded that the Chinese Government should 
assent, resulted in the conclusion, on May 25, of a new treaty 
between the countries concerned. This result was not achieved 
before Japan had forced matters to a crisis by issuing an Ulti- 
/ matum to China. The peace of the Far East hung for a time in 
| the balance, but the eminent good-sense, patience under provo- 
; cation, and forbearance of the Chinese Government saved the 
situation, and the world was spared the spectacle of a strong 
s nation subjecting a weak neighbour to the ordeal of fire and 
sword, because the latter refused to agree to demands that the 
| former denied having presented. That any nation should 
| menace war on such grounds may sound incredible, but a care- 
ful study of the Ultimatum presented by Japan to China, and of 
the communique (which are published in this issue) in which 
_ the Japanese Government sought to justify their action, shows 
that a virtual agreement had been reached on all the demands of 
| which the Powers had been informed. The Ultimatum was 
apparently issued to compel China to agree to consider, at some 
future date, demands which Count Okuma assured tie interest- 
ed Powers had not been presented. It is doubtful whether the 
history of the modern world can supply another instance of a 
Nation announcing its readiness to shed the blood of its people, 
| and to inflict upon an unoffending neighbour the horror and 
| Misery of war, in support of such a cause. 
| It is but fair to Japan, however, to acknowledge that the 
-teason for the Ultimotum might be differently stated. The 
Japrnese communique affirms that the twenty-one demands were 
| presented to China to adjust matters to meet the new situation 
created by the war between Japan and Germany and to bring 
| Closer the friendly relations subsisting between Japan and China. 
'As China, before the ultimatum was presented, had agreed in 
Principle to all the demands relating to Shantung, it may be said 
that the adjustment that Japan desired was secured. The singular 
conclusion is then reached that Japan threatened the Chinese 
tation with war in order ‘* to bring closer the friendly relations 
| subsisting between Japan and China.’’ The matter is too 
Serious to be treated lightly, but China would certainly be 
‘justified in quoting Bickerstaff: — 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love 
But—why did you kick me downstairs? 


The history of the negotiations has been given in detail in 
Previous issues of the FAR EASTERN Review, and in the 
April number the record was carried up to the conference of 
April 17. It will be remembered that the feature of the 


taken. 


conference on that date and those immediately preceding 
it, was the evident reluctance of the Japanese Minister to allow 
finality to be reached in regard to the group of demands relat- 
ing to South Manchuria. The Chinese Government had made 
concession after concession in the hope that some satisfactory 
agreement in this connection might be reached, but the Japanese 
Minister professed his inability to give a definite reply to the 
Chinese overtures owing to the absence of definite instructions 
from Tokyo. 


No conference was held between April 17 and April 29. 
The Japanese Government were considering the next step to be 
There were rumours that drastic action might be 
expected. It was generally believed, however, that the Japanese 
Government was awaiting the reply of Sir Edward Grey to 
questions of which notice had been given by many members of 
the House of Commons who had awakened to the fact that 
British interests would be seriously jeopardised if Japan 
succeeded in compelling China to concede to her demands. It 
is true that there seemed little ground for the hope that Japan 
would show any deference to British views, as the original 
demands included two that directly conflicted with the interests 
of Great Britain, and it was significant that throughout the 
Japanese Government ignored the fact that the British had 
taken any part in the capture of Kiaochou and consequent 
expulsion of the Germans. Still, there was a lingering hope 
that the Japanese Government would realize, even at the 
eleventh hour, that it would be distinctly unwise to estrange 
British and American good-will. If the officially inspired 
Kokusai News Agency of Tokyo had not been so entirely 
discredited by the issue of false information, this hope would have 
been strengthened by the publication on April 23 of a Kokusai 
telegram giving what was intended to be taken as an official 
Japanese explanation of the delay in renewing the negotiations. 
This message stated that the delay was due to a decision on the 
part of the Japanese Government to change and modify some of 
the demands, ‘“‘none of which was, at any time, irreducible.’ 
The claim for railways in South China was to be abandoned to 
avoid a clash of interests, and other modifications were to be 
proposed to enable negotiations to proceed in consonance with 
the dignity of the authorities in Peking.’’ 

This message was obviously issued to create the impres- 
sion that the Japanese Government were anxious to avoid press- 
ing China to accept any demands that trenched upon her 
sovereignty, or that conflicted with the principle of equal 
opportunity, and it suggested that modified demands would be 
presented in which these objectionable features would not 
appear. On April 26 the revised demands were presented, The 
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Japanese Minister at Peking explained that this was the final 
proposal that the Japanese Government intended to make, and 
asked that the Chinese Government would accord their accept- 
ance without delay. He also stated that, if China accepted the 
revised demands without modification, the Japanese Government 
would restore the leased territory of Kiaochou at an opportune 
time in the future and under proper conditions. Elsewhere is 
published the text of these revised demands. They were 
twenty-four in all. In any true sense of the word there was 
very little modification. China was asked to forego her 
sovereign rights in regard to South Manchuria, Eastern Inner 
Mongolia and Fukien; to acknowledge Japan’s special interests 
in Shantung; to agree to leave the Hanyehping Company under 
the virtual control of the Japanese, and to agreeto the construc- 
tion by Japan of the South China railways if Japan could come to 
an understanding withthe other Powerinterested. The demands 
in regard to Eastern Inner Mongolia appeared as four separate 
articles. 

Naturally, after having been informed indirectly that the 
demands were to be shorn of their objectionable features, the 
Chinese Government were amazed when they found that little, 
if anything, of the kind had been done. They were also 
surprised that their supplementary proposal in reference to the 
retrocession of Kiaochou had been ignored in framing the 
revised articles. Notwithstanding their disappointment, the 
Chinese Governmentin their reply presented on May 1 (which is 
published elsewhere in this issue ) agreed to practically everything 
that the Japanese Government asked. ‘They did not, however, 
signifv their approval to one demand in regard to Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, nor to the proposal that Japan should be given the 
right to construct the South China railways. China, moreover, 
sought to secure Japan’s assent to including China’s original 
supplementary proposalin regard to the retrocession of Kiaochou 
in the group of demands in reference to Shantung, and also 
asked for the indemnification of the losses caused to Chinese 
citizens by Japan’s military operation, and the restoration of the 
status quo ante bellum in Shantung. 

That the attitude taken up by China was eminently 
reasonable and conciliatory will be admitted, but immediately 


upon receiving the reply the Japanese Minister withdrew the con- - 


ditional offer in reference to the restoration of Kiaochou, and 
informed the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
Japanese Government would be “‘ disappointed.’’ It was obvious 
that this meant that Japan was determined upon taking drastic 
measures. On May 6the Chinese Government learnt that the 
Japanese Government had placed an Ultimatum in the hands of 
their representative in Peking, and they again offered to make 
further concessions. The overtures were rejected, the 
Ultimatum was presented, and in due course accepted. 

It was expected that the remaining steps would be merely 
formal; that a Treaty based upon the demands agreed to by 
China would be prepared and duly signed by the accredited 
plenipotentiaries. Japanese diplomacy had not, however, reach- 
ed the end of 1ts resources. On May 15 a conference was held 
in Peking at which the Japanese Minister, in presenting a 
draft of the proposed Treaty, intimated that his Government 
demanded that, instead of being granted an extended lease of 
Port Arthur and Dalry, the extended lease fshould be for “‘ the 
Liaotung Peninsula.’’ He, further, insisted that, in regard 
to the questions upon which an exchange of notes was agreed, 
they should be definite when embodied in the Treaty, and also 
that the Shantung demands should become operative immediately 
the Treaty was signed. Naturally the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs demurred at accepting new demands advanced 
after the acceptance of the Ultimatum, which could only be 
deemed to cover all to which China was compelled to agree. 
No decision was reached in regard to these demands and an 
informal conference on May 18 had no better result. 

The attitude of the United States of America towards the 
demands had throughout been an object of interested specula- 
tion. Several of the demands explicitly conflicted with the 
Root-Takahira Agreement of November 30, 1908. and it was 
felt that the American Government would be bound to draw 
Japan’s attention to this fact. There was, however, the 
difficulty that, while it was unofficially known that the demands 
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contravened the Agreement, emphatic declarations had been 
made by the Premier of Japan, Count Okuma, to the effect that 
this was not so. In these circumstances the American Govern- 
ment delayed taking action, but eventually a Note was sent, 
both to China and Japan, in the following terms :— 


‘In view of the circumstances of the negotiations 
which bave taken place and which are now pending 
between the Government of China and the Government 
of Japan and of the agreements which have been reached 
as a result thereof, the Government of the United States 
has the honour to notify the Government of the Chinese 
Republic that it cannot recognize any agreement or 
undertaking, which have been entered into or which may 
be entered into between the Governments of China and 
Japan impairing the Treaty Rights of the United States 
and its citizens in China, the political or territorial 
integrity of the yi mony of China or the international 
Policy relative to Chi 
Door policy. An identical note has 
Japanese Government. ’’ 


a sr el known as the Open 
een transmitted to the 


The curtain has fallen upon an intensely interesting act in 
the Far Eastern drama. The two principal players have left the 
stage and the time for criticism of their performance has come. 
Discarding metaphor, it will be useful to consider what. effect 
the events of the last four months has had upon the inter- 
national reputation of the two countries concerned. There 
can be no disguising the fact that Japan has sunk in the 
estimation of the world, Her prestige has been lowered by 
her recourse to intimidation to enforce the acceptance of unjust 
demands. Her reputation for good-faith and veracity has been 
besmirched by her deliberate and repeated perversions and 
suppressions of fact, and by the exhibition of her willingness to 
violate treaty obligations. Before the demands were presented 
Japan had a distinct claim upon the gratitude and good-will of 
the Powers comprising the Triple Entente. She had saved them 
from the necessity of attending to operations—though certainly 
of a minor character—that might have diverted attention for a 
time from matters of greater importance. Inspired by these 
sentiments her Allies would have given Japan their moral 
assistance to the fullest degree in any endeavour on her part to 
secure economic advantages in China that did not conflict with 
the principle of equal opportunity. But Japan deliberately 
elected to change the sentiment of gratitude and good-will into 
that of aversion and suspicion by endeavouring, without the 
knowledge of her Allies, to alter the s/afus guo in the Far East 
in her own favour; to render the principle of equial opportunity 
inoperative in large regions in China, and even to secure for 
herself rights already granted to a country with which she had 
been in the closest alliance since 1902. That public opinion in 
Great Britain and America is now entirely out of sympathy with 
Japan 1s manifested by utterances in Parliament and the Press. 





Apart from the contemptuous disregard for the rights of 
other Powers in China that Japan has exhibited, in Great Britain 
and America there has been caused intense disappointment and 
disgust by the revelation of the fact that Japan was inspired by 
no sentiment of chivalry in her dealings with a weaker Power. 
Nothing can be urged in extenuation of the contumelious 
manner in which Japan throughout treated China. <A policy of 
studied effrontery was inaugurated by presenting the original 
demands to the President of the Republic in defiance of al! 
diplomatic etiquette; emphasized by the despatch of troops to 
China while the negotiations were going on, and crowned by the 
presentation of an Ultimatum in the Japanese language. No 
excuse can be offered for conduct of this kind, and _ the 
conclusion must inevitably be drawn that the Japanese mind 
is still shackled by feudalism and that the Japanese Government 
still believes that the weakness of an adversary justifies the 
arrogant expression of disdain. 


China has acquired much that Japan has scornfully thrown 
away. She has displayed unsuspected qualities of patience and 
forbearance, and has shown a genuine desire to preserve the 
rights of other Powers in China. Though menaced by war from 
without and by civil commotion from within, the Chinese 
Government, while conciliatory and courteous to a degree, 115 
resolutely resisted the attempt to place China under Japans 
suzerainty. Her diplomacy was successful in forcing Japan to 
admit in her Ultimatum and communique that she had souglt 
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to impair China’s sovereignty and to violate her treaty pledges. 
\Moreover, China’s diplomacy compelled Japan to show that she 
was prepared to disregard the repeated declarations that the 
preservation of the Far East was her first care, and to exhibit a 
willingness to force an unequal war on China that could only 
result in immense injury to all foreign interests in the Republic. 

There can be little doubt, after a consideration of these 
facts, which of the players will have the sympathy of the 
audience when the curtain rises on the next act. 


et _————— 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNIQUE IN 
WHICH JAPAN DEFENDED HER ACTION 
IN ISSUING AN ULTIMATUM TO CHINA 


As a fortuitous revelation of the psychology of the Japanese 
diplomatic mind the communique issued by the Government at 
Tokyo on May 7 1s of the greatest value and importance. It 
gives an explanation of the motives which animated the Japanese 
Government in presenting the twenty-one demands to China, and 
a recital from the Japanese viewpoint, of the course of events 
which led on May 6 to the presentation by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of an Ultimatum insisting upon an unequivocal acceptance 
of their demands in the shape in which they had thought it 
advisable to recast them after three months’ negotiation. 

The publication of the communique was awaited with the 
greatest interest, as it was believed that the Japanese Government 
would avail themselves of the opportunity afforded to refute 
certain reflections that had been cast upon Japan’s international 
morality, and to justify her actions in the eves of the world. It 
was thought that, when the Japanese Government issued an 
ofhcial announcement, they would make it their business to prove 
(1) that their original denial that twenty-one demands were 
presented was based on fact; (2) that it was untrue that Japan 
had sought to take advantage of the preoccupation of the Treaty 
Powers in the European conflict to press for privileges that 
infringed China’s sovereignty and were inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity ; (3) that it was untrue that Japan 
had demanded railway privileges in the Yangtsze region that 
affected detrimentally rights already given to British interests; 
(4) that it was untrue that Japan had endeavoured to alter 
materially the sfatus quo in the Far East—the maintenance of 
which had been guaranteed by Japan in the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and other diplomatic instruments—by extending Japan's 
political power over China to an extent that practically placed the 
Republic under Japanese tutelage. 

There were other points upon which it was anticipated the 
Japanese Government would throw light; for example it seemed 
certain that Japan would make it clear that she had treated Great 
britain with the frankness called for by the alliance, instead of 
keeping her in the dark as had been alleged, and also that she 
would expose the falsity of the statement that she had ignored 
the fact that Kiaochou was reduced with the co-operation of 
british military forees. Japan would, it was expected, embrace 
the opportunity to demonstrate the truth of the assurances given 
in August, 1914, by the Premier of Japan, Count Okuma, that 
Japan had no ulterior motive in engaging in war with Germany, 
and had no desire other than to act up to her treaty obligations 
and secure peace for the Far East. 

This is a brief summary of some of the principal matters in 
regard to which the well-wishers of Japan confidently expected 
she would be able to show that she had acted, in the words of 
Count Okuma, “with a clear conscience, in conformity with 
justice.” Was that belief well founded? The communique speaks 
tor itself, but an analysis may assist in a clearer understanding 
of Japan's official refutation of the charges that have been 
brought against her of duplicity, arrogance, bad faith, and general 
lack of international morality. 

_ It is not too much to say that instead of refuting the charges 
Japan has cynically admitted that they were all well founded. 
(he pretence is dropped that only eleven demands were presented. 
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But in regard to the notorious Group V, the words “ Propositions 
relating to the solution of pending questions and others” are 
placed before the seven articles in this Group, clearly with the 
intention of creating the impression that they were not demands, 
but merely propositions. In the list of demands presented to the 
President of the Republic of China, Group V was not preceded 
by the words quoted above, nor by any phrase indicating that it 
differed in character from the other Groups or was to be dealt 
with on a different footing. A striking proof that it was not 
intended by the Japanese Government that they should be so 
regarded is found in the fact that the Japanese Minister at 
Peking at the beginning of the negotiations pressed for the 
acceptance in principle of a// the twenty-one demands. Moreover, 
long before a settlement of the demands in the earlier Groups, 
the Japanese Minister constantly endeavoured to compel the 
Chinese delegates to discuss articles in Group V, thus clearly 
indicating that in the view of his Government the demands in 
this Group were in exactly the same category as the other four- 
teen demands. Now it is pretended that these seven demands 
were only “propositions,” evidently because the Japanese Govern- 
ment has realized that the sentiment of the civilized world is 
against its attempt to force China into a state of vassalage and to 
compel her to be a party to closing the door of equal opportunity. 
{t must not be forgotten that the Japanese Minister at no stage 
of the negotiations pressed with less vigour for the aceeptance of 
the articles in Group V now described as “ propositions.” Their 
description as such was only decided upon when Japan found it 
necessary to manufacture some sort of evidence to support her 
reiterated declarations that the number and scope of the demands 
presented to China had been grossly exaggerated. The attempt 
has been a pitiful failure, and has simply demonstrated the 
readiness of Japanese diplomacy to resort to deliberate misrep- 
resentation in order to prevent the detection of the falsity of 
previous statements. It has also revealed the incapacity of 
Japanese diplomacy to realize that the denial of cbvious facts 
and the suppression or perversion of the truth tend to create in 
the mind of the Westerner a belief that Japan’s morality and 
mentality are still only half developed. It is an established 
sociological truth that races in a rudimentary stage of civilization, 
or children, rely instinctively upon a falsification of fact to 
escape punishment or to achieve their cbjects. The highly 
civilized races recognise that falsehood is on the higher ground 
morally indefensible, and on the lower materially inefficacious. 
Recourse to deceit that does not deceive is, therefore, merely an 
indication of immaturity of mind. The adoption by Japan of 
diplomatic methods that would require for their success child-like 
credulity on the part of other nations, confirms the belief of those 
who were of opinion that. while the mentality of the Japanese 
has developed remarkably in some respects, in others there has 
been no development at all and that it remains precisely as it was 
before Japan began to adopt the material features of Western 
civilization. This would explain the fact that, in the communique 
under review, Japan frequently assumes that those for whose 
conversion to her point of view it was issued will jettison their 
own knowledge and unhesitatingly accept Japan’s declarations 
that what is known to be true is false. 

The communique states that the Japanese Government, in 
formulating the demands, “have taken especial care to avoid 
those which might have been deemed to conflict with the principles 
of territorial integrity, equal opportunity and the open door, 
which Japan has from time to time declared to the Powers in 
regard to China.” The communique later on gives among the 
demands originally presented to China the following :— 

(1) Japan’s consent must be obtained in advance when 
China proposes to grant a railway concession (in 
South Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia) to 
subjects of any third Power. 
Japan’s consent must be obtained in advance when 
China proposes to procure a supply of capital from 
a third Power for the construction of a railway (Cin 
South Manchuria or Eastern Innet Mongolia) or to 
raise a loan from such Power on the security of 
duties and taxes. 
Relating to the Hanyehping Company the Chinese 
Government shall engage not to permit without the 


(2) 


(3) 
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consent of the Company (which is to be under joint 
lapanese and Chinese management) any one other 


than the Company to work mines situated in the 


neighbourhood of those belonging to the Company, 


and also to obtain previous consent in case it ts 
proposed to take measures which may be deemed to 
affect the Company directly or indirectly. 

China must obtain from Japan a supply of a certain 
quantity of arms or else must establish arsenals in 
China under joint Japanese and Chinese manage- 
ment and these must be supplied with experts and 
material from Japan. 

Japan must be consulted whenever foreign capital 
is needed (in Fukien) in connection with railways, 
mines and harbour works, including dockyards. 


Thus, in her own communique, Japan sets out no less than 
hve demands that beyond all question conflict with the principle 
of equal opportunity. These are not “gross exaggerations 
spread by persons inimical to Japan or by subservient Peking 
correspondents under the mysterious domination or influence of 
a certain belligerent. ‘They were thus described when, in spite of 
Japan's efforts to prevent the scope and character of the 
demands becoming known, anxiety began to be aroused in Great 
Britain and America. That pretence has now been abandoned, 
and Japan boldly admits that these demands were presented. 
but declares that the Japanese Government “have taken special 
care to avoid those (demands) which might be deemed to conflict 
with the principles of territorial integrity, equal opportunity and 
the open door.” It is not simply the case that the five demands 
mentioned above “ might be deemed” to conflict with the principle 
of equal opportunity; they do so conflict. Yet the Japanese 
Government are sufficiently ingenuous to think that their state- 
ment will convince the Treaty Powers that scrupulous care has 
been taken to avoid injuring their interests, or, again to quote the 
words of the Japanese Premier, to deprive China “or other 
peoples of anything which they mow possess.” 

Do the hve demands under immediate discussion restrict 
opportunity in certain phases of activity in China to Japanese 
subiects? If they do not Japan has acted with an honourable 
regard for the pledges given by her in the Open Door Declaration. 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Root-Takahira Agreement, and 
undertakings entered into with France and Russia. If they do, 
Japan has broken her solemnly pledged word, and has evidently 
done so deliberately in the belief that the Treaty Powers are too 
preoccupied elsewhere to call her to account. We have already 
emphatically stated that we consider that these hve demands 
conflict with the principle of equal opportunity and we will now 
show that no other view is possible. 

Before the acceptance by China of the demands relating to 
South Manchuria, any of the Treaty Powers had the right equally 
with Japan to obtain a railway concession in this region, to lend 
money for the construction of railwavs in South Manchuria, or 
to lend China money for any purpose on the security of duties or 
taxes levied in that part of the Republic. None of these things 
can be done under the new conditions unless the consent of the 
Japanese Government be cbtained in advance. No amount of 
specious sophistry can disguise the fact that the “opportunities” 
that existed before the acceptance of the demands have thus been 
denied to every Power except Japan. 

Let us put the matter more concretely.. If Italy, or any 
other Treaty Power. were to apply for a railway concession in 
Shensi, for example, she could obtain it if China's consent were 
secured. Andso could Japan. But in South Manchuria Italy 
or any other Power, could of obtain a railway concession, or 
lend money tor railway construction or for any other purpose, 
unless Japan consented. Every Power other than Japan is com- 
pelled, before engaging in certain activities in South Manchuria, 
to obtain the consent of China axd Japan. Japan is able to engage 
in these activities if she obtains the consent of China. It ts 
obvious, therefore, that equal opportunity in these respects does 
not exist as far as South Manchuria is concerned. 

Turning to the demand in reference to the Hanyehping 
Company, it ts to be noted that Japan in her revised demands 
abandoned the preposterous claim to a monopoly of mining rights 
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in the Yangtsze Valley. But it must not be forgotten that in her 
communication to the Treaty Powers /afan deliberately withheld 
the fact that she was pressing for such a monopoly, and caused it to 
be understood that she was only asking for an agreement that the 
Hanyehping Company should be placed under Japanese and 
Chinese co-operation at an opportune moment in the future. 
This is a most glaring instance of Japan’s settled policy of 
nusrepresentation—not to use a harsher term. She caused it to 
be understood that the allegation that she was seeking to obtain 
exclusive mining and other rights in the Yangtsze Valley was a 
malicious mis-statement. Yet in her official communique she 
adinits that such a demand was made! Let us repeat the demand 
in the terms of the Japanese official communique :— 


“(In relation to the Hanyehping Company) the 
Chinese Government shall engage not to permit, 
without the consent of the Company, any one other 
than the Company to work mines situated in the 
neighbourhood of those belonging to the Company, 
and also to obtain previous consent in Case it is 
proposed to take measures which may be deemed to 
affect the Company directly or indirectly.” 


It might appear to those unacquainted with Japanese methods 
that this demand could not fairly be construed as an endeavour 
to obtain a monopoly for Japan of mining privileges in the Yang- 
tsze Valley, nor as an attempt to deny to other Powers equal 
opportunity. But anticipation of future events can only be based 
upon past experience. If it can be shown that in previous 
analogous circumstances certain effects have attended upon 
certain causes, it is fair to assuine that what has happened in the 
past will happen in the future. In this instance the Japanese 
Government demands that there should be Japanese and Chinese 
co-operation in the management of the Hanyehping Company, 
priority being significantly given to “Japanese.”” A similar pro- 
posal was made in regard to the South Manchuria Railway after 
the Russo-Japanese War. An indication was then given of the 
Japanese interpretation of the word “co-operation.”” The Japanese 
authorities proposed that half of the capital of the railway shculd 
be held by the Japanese Government and that the other half 
should be subscribed by Japanese and Chinese. The head office 
of the Company was to be at Tokyo and the contre/ was to be 
vested in Japan. We believe that we are right in saying that no 
single share was taken up by the Chinese, as beyond providing a por- 
tion of the capital the Chinese were not to be permitted to have any 
effective voice in the administration of the Company. The Yalu 
Timber Company was another case in which Chinese and Japanese 
were to “co-operate” for their mutual advantage. The head 
office was to be in Tokyo and the control of the Company was to 
be actually, if not ostensibly, in the hands of the Japanese. The 
result has been that the Chinese shareholders have been “frozen 
out.” The capital of the Kirin-Changchun Railway was jointly 
subseribed by Japan and China. As a result of Japan’s insistance 
on the acceptance of her demands Japan has secured the control 
and administration of the railway for ninety-nine years and the 
Chinese half of the capital is to be transferred to Japan. These 
facts supply sufficient evidence that “co-operation” between 
Japanese and Chinese means that the control of the enterprise 1s 
vested in the hands of the Japanese, and the assumption ts 
justified that the Japanese element would predominate in_ the 
affairs of the Hanyehping Company. The Company, Japan 
demanded, should be given the power to veto the working of 
mines in the neighbourhood of those belonging to the Company 
and to veto any measures which might be deemed to affect the 
Company directly or indirectly. It must be taken as admitted 
that “co-operation” in the Hanyehping enterprises would involve 
Japanese control, and as a necessary consequence the Japanese 
would determine the precise application to be given to the 
phrase “mines in the neighbourhood of those belonging to the 
Company,” and would also decide if any measure could be deemed 
“to affect the Company directly or indirectly.” The article was 
clearly drawn up with the object of enabling Japan to veto any 
mining concession to a third Power in the Yangtsze Valley, and 
the establishment by a third Power, in co-operation with China of 
otherwise, of iron and steel works in any part of China. In fact 
the latter portion of this article seems to render the first portion 
superfluous, as it gives Japan the right to veto anything in any 
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portion of China’s territory that could be held to affect the Com- 
pany directly or indirectly. ‘This could certainly be construed to 
mean that Japan could veto the establishment of iron works 
at Tungkuan in Anhui or, as a matter of fact, in Yunnan or 
\iongolia, or any Other region, and even the operation of coal 
mines. The power of veto is so comprehensive that it would be 
within Japan's right to demand the prohibition of the importation 
of railway iron on the ground that such importation affected the 
interests of the Company. | 


The point might be raised that it is extravagant to suppose 
that Japan would seek to put so comprehensive a construction on 
the privileges that would be granted her if this article had been 
accepted, but her attitude in regard to railways in South Manchu- 
ria must be recalled. At the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
\Var Japan compelled China to agree not to grant concessions for 
the construction of railways parallel to the South Manchuria 
line. China desired the inclusion in the agreement of a definition, 
in terms of distance, of the expression “parallel to,” but Japan 
hrmly refused. ‘The reason for her refusal was manifested when 
Anglo-American interests secured a concession to construct a line 
between Chinchow and Aigun. This line would not, at the nearest 
point, have been within a hundred miles of the South Manchuria 
Railway; would have run on the other side of the Liao Valley, 
and would have afforded transport facilities to districts that were 
not served by the Japanese line. Yet Japan (in conjunction with 
Russia) successfully opposed the construction of the line. ‘Thus, 
there is evidently good reason for supposing that Japan would 
interpret in the widest possible sense any right given to her to 
monopolise iron and coal mining and allied industries in China. 
]f China had agreed to Japan’s constantly reiterated demand that 
she should accept all twenty-one demands in principle equal 
opportunity in these respects would have ceased to exist. 


Next on the list comes the demand that China must obtain 
from Japan a certain quantity of arms. It will be noted that in 
the Japanese communique there is no reference to the fact that in 
tlie original demand “a certain quantity,” was accompanied by a 
suggestion that the quantity should be in excess of fifty per cent. 
This 1s another interesting revelation of Japan’s indifference to 
exactitude, even 1n an official document, 1f her case can be put in 
a better light by misrepresentation or the deletion of damaging 
words or passages. The omission of the words referred to is not 
of any real consequence, except as a revelation of Japan’s methods, 
as the conflict with the principle of equal opportunity remains the 
same whatever quantity of arms China was compelled to purchase 
from Japan. At the present moment all the Powers have an equal 
opportunity to supply China with one hundred per cent of the 
arms she requires. Japan deliberately put forward a demand 
that this equal opportunity should cease. In her own communique 
Japan confesses that she endeavoured to force China to join her 
In this impairment of the principle of equal opportunity, yet she 
expects the Powers to believe that she had taken special care to 
avoid demands that might have been deemed to conflict with that 
principle. It is, to say the least, unusual for a defendant 
to admit his guilt and then claim that the admission proves his 
Innocence. 


The fifth demand in the foregoing list relates to Fukien, and | 


therein Japan sought to obtain the right to veto the employment 
of foreign capital in that province in connection with railways, 
mines and harbour works, including dockyards. Before the 
presentation of these demands the Powers had an equal oppor- 
tunity to provide capital for railways and mines in every province 
in China, except Shantung, and for harbour works in every 
coastwise province, again excepting Shantung. If the demand in 
regard to Fukien had been accepted the Powers would have ceased 
lo have an equal opportunity for the provision of capital for the 
purposes named, and as it 1s China has been forced to deny the 
complete application of the principle of equal opportunity im 
Fukien. ‘The Treaty Powers, which previously could have 
provided China with the capital necessary for the building of 
shipyards, coaling or naval stations or any other military 
establishments, are now debarred from doing so. This is another 
llistration of Japan’s anxious solicitude to avoid compelling 
China to accept demands that would impair in any way the 
principle of equal opportunity ! 
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Preservation of the Status Quo 


The introductory portion of the Japanese communique is 
significantly silent in regard to the maintenance of .the sfafus guo 
in the Far East, which Japan had pleaged herself to preserve 
by all peaceful means. Omission of any reference to this 
one of Japan’s undertakings is remarkable, as she has 
shown that she has nerved herself to discuss without a 
symptom of self-consciousness, others which she has ignored 
quite as obviously. The fervent desire of Japan to bring closer 
the friendly relations subsisting between Japan and China, and 
thus ensure the permanent peace of the Far East is referred to, 
and, as we have shown, great stress is laid upon Japan’s profound 
regard for the principles of territorial integrity, equal opportunity 
and the Open door, but the maintenance of the status guo does not 
receive even the tribute of an incidental remark. 


In all her agreements in regard to China with other Powers, 
Japan engaged herself to maintain, by all pacific means, the sta/us que 
inthe Far East. ‘The outbreak of war and the fact that Germany 
was in possession of a fortified base in territorv leased from China, 
rendered the literal maintenance of the sfa/us guoimpossible. But 
the spirit of the undertakings to which Japan had subscribed was 
that there should be no change in the political relations of China 
with the rest of the world. Although never so expressed in set 
terms, the Powers long ago recognised that the adoption of the 
Spheres of [Influence policy in China, would not only imperil the 
independence of that country, but would also provide constant 
causes of friction between the Powers themselves that might 
endanger the peace of the Far East. Some of the Powers may, in 
their hearts, have agreed to the engagement to maintain the status 
guo, in other words not to seek to establish Spheres of Influence 
in China, with regret, as they considered that their interests would 
benefit if the country were partitioned. But it was obviously 
inadvisable frankly to acknowledge the entertainment of views 
so subversive of international morality, and all the great Powers, 
therefore, gave their adhesion to the policy that, by maintaming 
the status guo, would preserve the independence of China. When 
this policy was adopted the only nation that possessed anything 
resembling an admitted Sphere of Infiuence in China was 
Germany, who had exacted from the Manchu Government an 
engagement that German capitalists should have a preferential 
right to supply capital for undertakings in Shantung. Such a 
right was clearly antagonistic to the principle of equal opportunity, 
but it has to be remembered that at that time Germany had not 
given her adhesion to that principle, and it was her creation of 
special interests in Shantung that led to its formal adoption by 
all the great Powers—including Japan. It is, therefore, futile to 
claim as a justification of Japan’s action that she is merely doing 
in other regions something that Germany had already done in 
Shantung. It was because of what Germany had done in Shan- 
tung that Japan and the other Powers pledged themselves not to 
take similar action in the future, but to maintain the status quo. 
Let us turn again to the list of demands as given in the Japanese 
communique and segregate those that bear upon the maintenance 
of the sfatus quo. The following may fairly be said to come 
within this category. 


(1.) The engagement by China not to alienate or lease 
to another Power the province of Shantung or any 
portion of it or any island lying near the coast of 
said province. 

The engagement by China not to alienate or lease 
to a third Power any ports or bays on, or islands 
off, the coast of China. 

The Chinese Government must engage influential 
Japanese as political, financial and military advisers. 
The police in localities where such arrangements 
are necessary must be placed under joint Japanese 
and Chinese administration or else Japanese must 
be employed as police officers in such localities. 


\ 3.) 


(4.) 


To these must be added the five that were enumerated when 
we considered the manner in which Japan had kept her pledge to 
respect the principle of equal opportunity. It will scarcely be 
inaintained seriously that these demands do not involve a most 
serious derangement of the sfafius gto. 
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In the demand relating to the non-alienation of any portion 
of Shantung the Japanese communique says that the words 
“another Power” were employed and not “third Power.” This 
is another instance of deliberate inexactitude in order to mislead 
foreign opinion. What Japan sought was the recognition by 
China that Shantung was under Japanese political influence and 
that no nation other than Japan had the right to lease any portion 
of the province. ‘his would obviously be an alteration of the 
status quo as it would involve the acquisition by Japan cf a 
greater degree of political control over Shantung than was 
possessed by Germany. As Japan has persisted in jgnoring the 
promises she made in regard to the retrocession of Kiaochou and 
has, in effect, demanded that she should be vested with all the 
rights and privileges that Germany possessed in Shantung, it 1s 
obvious that the political equilibrium in China is affected, inasmuch 
as German influence is replaced by Japanese. But it might be 
argued that this is only the substitution of one foreign influence 
for another, and that, therefore, there is no real disturbance of 
the s/atus guo. ‘lo refute this argument would be easy, but, even 
if it could be upheld, the claim of Japan for an additional re- 
cognition of her special political interests involved in the non- 
alienation demand is obviously a real disturbance of the existing 
conditions. 

If any doubt be felt in regard to Japan’s intention to disturb 
the status quo the demand in Group IV that China should alienate 
no portion of her coast line to any third Power is conclusive 
proof that Japan deliberately sought to induce China to agree to 
the subversion of the principle by which the independence of China 
was safeguarded, a principle that Japan had solemnly pledged 
herself to maintain. There should be no misapprehension as to 
the meaning of this demand. Had China agreed to it she would 
have admitted (1.) that her sovereignty was qualified by Japan's 
right to shape China's foreign policy, (2.) that Japan possessed 
political interests in the whole of China that no other Power 
possessed. 

It must not be forgotten that Japan significantly onuitted in 
her communique any reference to the preservation of the s/atus 
quo, and the independence of China. It would have been difficult, 
even for Japanese diplomacy, to explain how the preservation of 
China’s independence could be reconciled with the assumption by 
Japan of the right to determine how China's sovereign rights 
should be exercised. ‘This demand was a direct violation of the 
provisions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In the preamble oi 
the Treaty of Alliance three “objects"’ for which it was con- 
cluded are given. The second of these reads :— 


‘Tt sok ee ’ | . 
he preservation of the common interests 
of all Powers in China by ensuring the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Chinese Empire 
and the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in China.” 


China would cease to be independent if she were to acymiesce 
in the demand that Japan could dictate China's policy in regard 
to her relations with foreign Powers. It was the acquisition by 
Japan of the right to dictate Korea’s policy in this respect that 
led to that unhappy country becoming a Japanese province, 
notwithstanding the fact that its independence was guaranteed 
by Japan. That a similar fate will overtake China if her 
statesmen are ever prevailed upon to permit Japan to become 
the sole guarantor of her independence, can scarcely be doubted. 


At present China is a sovereign state. It is true that 
restrictions have been placed upon the exercise of her sovereign 
rights. The absence of efficient judicial institutions led to the 
reservation by the ‘'reaty Powers of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
over their subjects and citizens in China. It also led to the 
establishment in certain localities of settlements and concessions 
over which the Chinese Government have no contro]. But with 
all this China is still a sovereign state. In recognition of her 
lack of military strength she has tacitly agreed to the guarantee 
by certain Powers that her sovereignty and independence shall be 
inaintained. ‘This guarantee she had regarded as a shield to protect 
her from aggression until she has reorganized her Government 
and defence forces and is able herself to protect her sovereignty 
and independence. Japan, in defiance of numerous express 
undertakings not to seek to disturb the sfafus guo, demanded that 
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China should exchange the exercise of her sovereignty under 
international guarantee, for the protection of Japan. 

While the non-alienation demand was intended to assert 
Japan’s right to dictate China’s foreign policy, those in regard 
to the employment of Japanese advisers and joint administration 
by Japanese and Chinese of police affairs in certain places were 
designed to give Japan control of China’s domestic policy. ss 
a sovereign state China is free to engage the services of 
advisers or not to do so, but it will be remarked that in the 
Japanese communique the imperative word “must” is employed 
in setting out these demands. If China were to be compelled to 
regulate her domestic administration in accordance with 
imperative orders by Japan it would be clear that her sovereignty 
had ceased to exist. | 

Perhaps it may be useful at this juncture to recall that 
Count Okuma showed a laudable desire to correct the impression 
that Japan was seeking to impair China’s sovereignty and thus to 
alter the sfatus guo. He was interviewed by a representative of 
the ‘Tokyo Kokusai News Agency—a semi-offcial concern—on 
April 3, and his statement was in these terms :— 

“Our negotiations in Peking are progressing favourably towards 
an early and satisfactory conclusion. /t is untrue that the Chinese 
Gocerninent has endeavoured unduly to delay the adjustinent, but 
misinformation has been scattered broadcast largely by German interests 
and this has given agitators in China an opportunity. Japan’s prop. 
ositions are in complete accord with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
with all treaties and engagements with other countries guaranteeing 
equal opportunity and the integrity of China. The criticisms and 
uneasiness in England and America are caused by misinformation. 
Japan is not seeking to establish any monopoly in China or improperly 

to infringe the rights and interests of other Powers. Japan has jo! 
demanded the appointment of Japanese advisers; she 1s not seeking to 
create a protectorate over China; has not demanded joint policing 
except at points in South Manchuria where important interests have 
been threatened by lawlessness. I can assert that deliberate attempts, 
mostly of German origin, have been made to misrepresent Japan’s 
attitude, specially in America. But now all points have been cleared 
up and the interested Powers are acquainted with the Japanese propo- 
sals which largely constitute an endeavour to settle questions of long 
standing, some since the Russo-Japanese War. In Shantung Japan 1s 
only asking for what China had already granted to Germany. W hen 
the final disclosures are made it will be found that the entire situation 
has been grossly exaggerated.’ 

For themoment we will not consider this astounding statement 
in detail but will confine ourselves to a single illustration of the 
singular propensity of the Japanese Government to affirm and 
deny a fact in practically the same breath :— 

Count Okuma, the Japanes: Japanese Government's com- 

Premier, on April 3:— munique of May 7, giving 

“Japan has not demanded the demands presented on 

the appointment of Japanese January 18:— 

advisers. “The Central Chinese 

Government must engage 
influential Japanese = 4s 
political, financial and 
military advisers.” 

It will be admitted that this is a most significant and convine- 
ing proof of the theory suggested earlier in this article that 
Japanese mentality is in a state of arrested development. Untfor- 
tunately, what would be crudely termed lying in regard to 
ordinary, every-day intercourse, is  etphemistically styled 
diplomatic evasion in Governmental utterances. But, while this 
is so, it is inconceivable that statesmen of Western nations oF 
America could descend to the incredible folly of telling 4 
deliberate falsehood with the intention of admitting the falsity of 
the statement when it had served its purpose. During the 
elimination of ordinary moral standards caused by a struggle for 
national existence such things might be done, but Japan had not 
this excuse. With regret it must be recorded, but the fact seems 
incontrovertible, that the high international esteem with which 
Count Okuma has been hitherto regarded has been deliberately 
exploited in an endeavour to persuade the world that Japan was 
keeping her pledges, whereas she was treating her engagements 
with her ally and other Powers as mere scraps of paper, 


The Shantung Demands 


The most notable omission in the Group of four demands 
relating to the province of Shantung is any reference to the 
engagement entered into by Japan to restore the leased territory 
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of Kiaochou to China. That engagement was clearly given 
when Japan issued the ultimatum to Germany “advising” 
her to deliver to Japan the entire leased territory of Kiaochou 
“with a view to the eventual restoration of the same to China.’’ 
As the retrocession of Kiaochou was deemed of such supreme 
importance by Japan that she made it one of the leading 
features of an Ultimatum, it is a remarkable fact that she 
alstained from mentioning the matter either in the preamble to 
the group of demands in regard to Shantung or in the introduc- 
tory portion of her communique in which she explains why the 
twenty-one demands were presented. The communique states 
that the main object was “to adjust matters to meet the new 
situation created by the war between Japan and Germany, and to 
bring closer the friendly relations subsisting between Japan and 
China.’’ The chief feature of the “new situation’’ was that 
Japan was In a position to secure fulfilment of her desire that 
Kiaochou should be retroceded, and an announcement that she 
intended, at the earliest possible moment, to restore the territory 
to China, it would be imagined, would be an exceptionally good 
method of bringing closer the friendly relations subsisting between 
Japan and China. But the Japanese Government took “ special 
care’’ to ignore its undertaking in the communique. In the 
Ultimatum to China they go farther and declare “after the 
acquisition (of Kiaochou) the #mpire incurs no obligation to 
yestore 1t to China. This view, perhaps, should be accepted, as 
the only obligation was a Japanese promise. 

The explanation of Japan’s avoidance of any reference to 
the restoration of Kiaochou to China is found in the first article 
of the four demands relating to Shantung. China is asked to 
consent to all matters agreed upon by Japan and Germany in 
regard to the disposition of all rights, interests and concessions, 
which, in virtue of treaties or otherwise, Germany possesses in 
relation to the Province of Shantung. This is a clear intimation 
that Japan considers that she is entitled to occupy the position in 
Shantung formerly occupied by Germany, or rather a strengthen- 
ed position, as she demanded that in opening places for foreign 
trade in Shantung the localities should be selected after consulta- 
tion with Japan. Later Japan demanded that the regulations in 
regard to these Treaty Ports should be first submitted to the 
Japanese Minister. It is clear by these demands that Japan 
intended to secure the recognition of her “special interests” in 
Shantung, in spite of the fact that by the terms of the Ultimatum 
ta Germany and numerous official statements she led the world 
to believe that her sole motive was to drive Germany out of 
China and so remove what was regarded as a menace to the 
peace of the Far East. Count Okuma, in particular, left no 
effort unexpended to convince the Western nations and America 
that Japan's action was blemished by no trace of self-seeking. 


South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 


In the Japanese communique no reference is made to the 
fact that the preamble to the seven demands relating to South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia contained the words 
“since the Chinese Governinent has always acknowledged the 
special position enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria and 
Inner Eastern Mongolia.” Possiby the Japanese Government 
thought it wise not to emphasize the fact that one of their 
diplomatic methods is to cajole or coerce China into an admission 
of an obvious untruth. China had never acknowledged that 
japan enjoyed a spectal position in Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
As the Chinese communique points out there are no treaties in 
existence that were entered into with Japan regarding this region. 

Another illustration of a deliberate intention to mislead is 
the rendering found in the Japanese communique of the demand 
relating to mining in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. It is stated that it was sought to gain for Japanese 
mining rights for certain specified mines. But in the official 
translation of the original demands there is no allusion to 
certain specified mines.’ It was demanded that Japanese 
subjects should be granted the right of opening ‘fe mines in 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, what mines to be 
opened to be decided jointly. A/a /ater stage certain areas were 
specifed, but the original demand gave Japan the option over 
all mining areas in the regions in question. To present their 
case ina better light to the world the Japanese Government has 
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not scrupled to pretend that their original demands were different 
in character from what they really were. 

There is no necessity to go through these demands in detail. 
In another portion of this article it has been shown that they 
were subversive of China’s sovereignty and violated the principle 
of equal opportunity which Japan had pledged herseif to 
maintain. 


Equivocation and Misrepresentation 


Having disposed of the demands themselves it is well io 
consider the allegations made against China in the Japanese 
communique. It will be remarked that these are general in 
character and for the greater part consist merely of assertions 
without any evidence being presented to show that they are well 
grounded. These charges are that the Chinese Government 
made public the Japanese demands in various exaggerated forms 
and endeavoured to stir up the feelings of the Powers against 
Japan; that they persisted in protracting the negotiations; that 
they failed to appreciate the friendly attitude of Japan; that 
they refused to accede to various demands on the ground 
that they were derogatory to the sovereign rights of China 
or conflicted with treaties with other Powers, although the 
Japanese Minister explained that such was not the case, and that 
they had asked Japan to keep her promise to restore Kiaochou. 

If China had communicated the Japanese demands to the 
Treaty Powers—and no evidence is advanced to show that she 
did—she would have been simply fulfilling her duty and showing 
her desire honourably tc meet her obligations. China has entered 
into certain undertakings with the Powers, and if she believed that 
she was being forced to break faith it would be eminently proper 
for her to communicate her fears to the Governments concerned. 
Unfortunately, she did not do so, weakly yielding to the quite 
understandable demand by Japan that the utmost secrecy should 
be maintained. The fierce, white light of publicity was feared 
by Japan because she recognised that 1f 1t were known what she 
was attempting to do she would be regarded with suspicion and 
aversion by those whose interests she was endeavouring to damage, 
and that pressure of some kind would be brought to defeat her 
objects. If she could secure China’s compliance to the 
establishment of Japanese suzerainty over China and the negation 
of the principle of equal opportunity before the Powers became 
aware that Japan was violating her pledges, it was possible that a 
war-weary world would acquiesce in au fait accompli. Realizing 
this, Japan insisted that China should abstain from informing the 
Powers that their interests were threatened, but she herself issued 
a garbled and incomplete version of the demands. It argues a 
lamentable lack of a sense of humour on the part of the Japanese 
Government when it is found that they accuse China of causing to 
be published exaggerated forms of the demands, after the Japanese 
Government themselves have been openly convicted of publishing 
a wantonly mendacious statement for the express purpose of 
misleading the Powers. 

The accusation that the Chinese Government persisted in 
protracting the demands is strikingly answered in the Chinese 
official communique. It is there shown that the Chinese Govern- 
ment made every endeavour to expedite matters. They agreed 
to everything the Japanese Munister proposed in regard to 
procedure, and even, though with great reluctance, consented to 
the Japanese Minister’s significant desire that no jointly signed 
minutes of each conference should be kept. By April 17, China 
had agreed to fifteen of the twenty-one original demands in 
principle. Considering the far-reaching nature of the demands 
and the fact that China’s sovereignty was involved, this speaks 
volumes for the genuineness of the desire of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to meet Japan’s wishes as far as possible with the utmost 
expedition. But it is not necessary to rely solely upon the 
official Chinese communique to show the utter falsity of the 
charge. We find that Count Okuma himself in the statement 
made to the semi-official Kokusai News Agency on April 3, made 
the following remarkable admission :— 

“Tt is untrue that the Chinese Government has 
endeavoured unduly to delay the adjustment.” 

Need more be advanced to show the utter hollowness and 
insincerity of Japan’s indignation at China’s alleged dilatoriness ? 
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China is censured in the Japanese communique because she 
failed to appreciate the friendly attitude of Japan. Austria- 
Hungary, when she presented her punitive demands to Serbia, was 
not sufficiently unwise to pretend that their presentation was an 
indication of ardent friendship. Yet Japan, after presenting 
punitive demands to China when China had done nothing to 
deserve punishment, professes to be pained and surprised because 
China does not accept this as a proof of Japan's friendly attitude. 
Even the despatch of large bodies of Japanese troops to South 
Manchuria and Shantung and the statement by the Japanese 
Minister that the troops would not be withdrawn until the negotia- 
tions were brought toa satisfactory conclusion, failed to convince 
the Chinese Government of the sincerity of the desire of the 
Japanese Government to draw closer the friendly relations between 
the two nations. If Japan is really surprised that China does not 
regard as a proof of friendship the presentation of punitive 
demands at the point of the bayonet, then it is obvious that her 
mentality is defective; if she is not really surprised she 1s convict- 
ed of insincere posturing. 

It is regarded as presumptuous on the part of China to 
demur at accepting certain demands in the belief that they affect- 
ed her sovereignty or conflicted with treaties with other Powers. 
The Japanese Minister told her that she was mistaken! The 
naive suggestion by the Japanese Government that their diplomatic 
agents are in a position to decide once for all the incidence ot 
treaties between other countries, is a curious illustration of 
Japanese belief in the omnipotence of Japanese diplomatic 
judgment. China might be expected to know more about the 
incidence of treaties that affected herself than Japan, but it 1s 
held against her for unrighteousness that she should not instantly 
accept the views of a Japanese diplomat who, as far as we are 
aware, has not won a world-wide and commanding reputation as 
an interpreter of international law. 

The last one of the charges that we have deemed it necessary 
to take into consideration is that relating to China’s request that 
Japan should keep her promise to restore Kiaochou. It is difficult 
to understand on what ground Japan could raise any objection to 
this request. At the conference on February 2, China, in view 
of the fact that Japan had officially communicated to her the 
terms of the Ultimatum to Germany embodying the pledge to 
restore Kiaochou to China, asked that the pledge should be 
officially recorded. If the Japanese Government had been actuat- 
ed by good faith they would have agreed to this without demur, 
but, at the request of the Japanese Minister the matter was 
postponed. When on May 1 the Chinese Government reiterated 
their request, the Japanese Government adopted the attitude that 
this was anoutrageous “counter-demand”’ and declared that China 
did not manifest the least appreciation for Japan’s good will and 
difficulties. It is abundantly clear that the real cause of Japan’s 
indignation was the persistence of the Chinese Government in the 
endeavour to keep her to a promise that she did not intend to 
fulfil in any real sense. 

Japan and British Interests 

One of the most remarkable of the demands was that relating 

to the railways connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang, 
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between Nanchang and Hangchow, and between Nanchang and 
Chaochow. The Japanese communique admits that Japan 
demanded the right to construct these lines. Realizing that this 
was very delicate ground the communique passes over it with the 
utmost despatch. It says.—“As regards South China railways, 
the relations with third parties especially were respected and 
alterations were made accordingly.’’ As inafew lines earlier it 
was declared that the Japanese Minister had explained that the 
various questions enumerated under Group V (among which was 
the railway demand) did not conflict with treaties with other 
Powers, it seems singuiar that “alterations’’ were necessary. If 
it were true that the demand did not conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain it is evident that there was no need to alter it. If 
the demand did conflict with the interests cf Great Britain then 
Japan stands convicted, by her own official communique, of taking 
advantage of her Ally's preoccupation in a life and death struggle 
to endeavour to deprive her of her rights and privileges 1n a region 
of China specially associated with British activity. That the 
original demand does conflict with the interests of Great Britain 
is beyond question, and is admitted by the Japanese Government 
by its action tn drastically revising the demand. but the revision 
does not alter the fact that the Japanese Government deliberately 
pressed the acceptance of a demand upon China that was design- 
ed to injure British interests. China pointed out that the demand 
conflicted with the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway Agree- 
ment of March 6, 1908, the Nanking-Changsha RailwayAgreement 
of March 31, 1914, and the engagement of August 24, 1914, giving 
preference to British firms for the line from Nanchang to 
Chaochow. In spite of his attention being called officially to 
China’s engagements with Great Britain, the Japanese Minister 
repeatedly pressed for the acceptance of the demand in //s 
original form. 


‘There is little more that can usefully be said. We have 
endeavoured dispassionately and impartially to analyse the official! 
communique of the Japanese Government by subjecting it to the 
acid of established facts. The analysis has been conducted in 
no spirit of prejudice, and no inference has been drawn or 
conclusion arrived at that is not justified by the available evidence, 
most of which has been supplied by the Japanese Government. 
The sole desire has been, in the interests of historical accuracy, 
to correct misconceptions and refute misrepresentations. If in so 
doing we have been compelled to show that Japan ignores the 
verities when she does not suppress them, the fault does not lie 
with us. If it has been made apparent that a willingness has 
been displayed on the part of Japan to violate solemn treaty 
engagements; to mislead the Treaty Powers; to compel acquies- 
cence with unjust demands by menace of war; to suppress or 
pervert the truth; to take advantage of an Ally’s inability to 
protect her rights to secure them for herself; to plunge the Far 
East into war on admittedly insufficient grounds, and to drag her 
national reputation through the dust of deceit, Japan has only to 
thank her own Government for the cynical candour of their 
official communique. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT RESPECTING THE SINO-JAPANESE 
NEGOTIATIONS NOW BROUGHT TO A CONCLUSION BY CHINA’S COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE TERMS OF JAPAN’S ULTIMATUM DELIVERED ON MAY 7, 1915. 


At three o'clock on the afternoon of May 7, 1915, His 
Excellency the Japanese Minister in Peking delivered to the 
Chinese Government in person an Ultimatum from the Imperial 
Japanese Government, with an accompanying Note of seven 
articles. The concluding sentences of the Ultimatum read thus: 

“The Imperial Government hereby again offer 


a a 


received before or at the specified time the Imperial 
Government will take such steps as they may deem 
necessary> , 

The Chinese Government, having received and accepted the 
Ultimatum, feel constrained to make a frank and plain statement 
of the facts connected with the negotiations which were abruptly 
terminated by this drastic action on the part of Japan. 


their advice and hope that the Chinese Government, 
upon this advice, will givie a satisfactory reply by 
six oclock p.m. on the nnth day of May. It is 
hereby declared that if no satisfactory reply 1s 


The Chinese Government have constantly aimed, as_ they 
still aim, at consolidating the friendship existing between China 
and Japan, and, in this period of travail in other parts of the 
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world, have been particularly solicitous of preserving peace in the 
Far East. Unexpectedly on January 18, 1915, His Excellency 
the Japanese Minister in Peking, in pursuance of instructions 
from his Government, adopted the unusual procedure of present- 
ing to His Excellency the President of the Republic of China a 
list (hereto appended) of twenty-one momentous demands, 
arranged in five Groups. The first four Groups were each 
introduced by a preamble, but there was no preamble or explana- 
tion to the Fifth Group. In respect of the character of the 
demands in this Group, however, no difference was indicated in 
the document between them and those embodied in the preceding 
Groups. 


Although there was no cause for such a démarche, the 
Chinese Government, in deference to the wishes of the Imperial 
Japanese Government, at once agreed to open negotiations on 
those articles which it was possible for China to consider, not- 
withstanding that it was palpable that the whole of the demands 
were intended to extend the rights and interests of Japan without 
securing a guid pro quo of any kind for China. 


China approached the pending conferences in a spirit of 
utmost friendliness and with a determination to deal with all 
questions frankly and_ sincerely. Before negotiations were 
actually commenced the Japanese Minister raised many questions 
with regard to the number of delegates proposed to represent 
China, the numbér of conferences to be held in each week, and 
the method of discussion. The Chinese Government, though 
their views differed from those of the Japanese Minister, yielded 
in all these respects to his contentions in the hope of avoiding 
any delay in the negotiations. The objections of the Japanese 
Minister to the customary recordirg and s‘gning of the minutes 
of each conference, which the Chinese Government suggested as 
a necessary and advisable precaution, as well as one calculated to 
facilitate future reference, were also accepted. Nor did the 
Chinese Government retaliate in any way when in the course of 
the negotiations the Japanese Minister twice suspended the 
conferences, obviously with the object of compelling compliance 
with his views on certain points at the time under discussion. 
Even when delay was threatened owing to the unfortunate injury 
sustained by the Japanese Minister as a result of a fall from his 
horse, the Chinese delegates, in order to avert interruption, 
proposed that the conferences should be continued at the Japanese 
Legation, which proposal was accepted. Later, when, on March 
22. the Japanese Government despatched large bodies of troops 
to South Manchuria and Shantung for the ostensible purpose of 
relieving the garrison—whose term of service had not then expired 
—the Japanese Minister stated at the conference. in reply to a 
direct question as to when the retiring troops would be with- 
drawn, that this would not be done until the negotiations could 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Although this minatory 
step caused much excitement, indignation and alarm on the part 
of the Chinese people, and made it difficult for the Chinese 
Government to continue the conferences, they successfully exerted 
efforts to avert a rupture and thus enabled the negotiations 
smoothly to proceed. All this demonstrates that the Chinese 
Government were dominated by a sincere desire to expedite the 
progress of the conferences; and that the Japanese Government 
recognized this important fact was made clear on March 11 whén 
the Japanese Minister conveyed to the Chinese Government an 
expression of his Government’s appreciation of China’s frankness 
and sincerity in the conduct of the negotiations. 

From February 2, when the negotiations were commenced, 
to April 17, twenty-four conferences were held in all. Through- 
out this whole period the Chinese Government steadfastly 
strove to arrive at an amicable settlement and made every 
concession possible. 

Of the twenty-one demands originally submitted by Japan, 
China agreed to fifteen, some in principle and some textually, six 
heing initialled by both parties. 


In the Matter of the Demands to which China 
Agreed 


At the firsi conference, held on February 2, China agreed in 
Principle to the first article of the Shantung group of demands 
Which provides that China should give her assent to the transfer 
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of Germany’s rights in Shantung to Japan. The Chinese Govern- 
ment maintained at first that the subject of this demand related 
to the post bellum settlement, and, therefore, should be left over 
for discussion by all the parties interested at the Peace Con- 
ference. Failing to persuade the Japanese Minister to accept 
this view, the Chinese Government agreed to this demand in 
principle, and made certain supplementary proposals. 

One of the supplementary proposals was in these terms :— 

“The Japanese Government declares that when 
the Chinese Government give their assent to the 
disposition of interests above referred to, Japan will 
restore the Leased Territory of Kiaochow to China, 
and further recognizes the right of the Chinese 
Government to participate in the negotiations 
referred to above between Japan and Germany.” 

The provision for a declaration to restore Kiaochow was 
clearly not a demand on Japan but only a reiteration of Japan's 
voluntary statement in her Ultimatum to Germany on August 15, 
1914, (a copy of which was officially transmitted to the Chinese 
Government for perusal on August 15), and repeated in public 
statements by the Japanese Premier. Appreciating the earnest 
desire of Japan to maintain the peace of the Far East and to 
cement her friendship with China, as evidenced by this friendly 
offer, the Chinese Government left the entire question of the 
conditions of restoration to be determined by Japan, and refrain- 
ed from making any reference thereto in the supplementary 
proposal. The suggestion relating to participation in the Con- 
ference between Japan and Germany was made in view of the 
fact that Shantung, the object of future negotiation between 
Japan and Germany, is a Chinese Province, and therefore China 
is the Power most concerned in the future of that territory. 

Another supplementary proposal suggesting the assumption 
by Japan of responsibility for indemnification of the losses arising 
out of the military operations by Japan in and about the leased 
territory of Kiaochow was necessitated by the fact that China 
was neutral v7s-a-vis the war between Japanand Germany. Had 
China not inserted such a provision, her position in relation to 
this conflict might have been lable to miusconstruction—the 
localities in which the operations took place being a portion of 
China's territory—and might also have exposed herself to a claim 
for indemnification of losses for which she was in no way 
responsible. 

In a further supplementary proposal the Chinese Govern- 
ment suggested that, prior to the restoration of the Kiaochow 
territory to China, the Maritime Customs, the telegraphs and post 
offices should be continued to be administered as heretofore; 
that the military railway, the telegraph lines, etc., which were 
installed by Japan to facilitate her military operations, should be 
removed forthwith; that the Japanese troops now stationed 
outside of the leased territory should be first withdrawn, and 
those within the territory should be recalled at the time when 
Kiaochow is returned to China. Shantung being a Chinese 
Province, 1t was natural for China to be anxious concerning the 
restoration of the sfatus quo ante bellum. Although the Chinese 
Government wefe confident that the Japanese Government would 
effect such restoration in pursuance of their official declaration, 
it was necessary for China, being neutral throughout the war, to 
place these matters on record. 

At the third conference, held on February 22, China agreed 
to the second demand in the Shantung Group not to cede or lease 
to any Power any territory or island on the sea border of Shan- 
tung. 

At the fifth conference, held on February 29, China agreed to 
give Japan the perference, provided Germany abandoned the 
privilege, to supply the capital for the construction of a railway 
from Chefoo or Lungkow to connect with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu 
railway, in the event of China deciding to build that railway with 
foreign capital. | 

At the sixth conference, held on March 3, China, in the 
interests of foreign trade, agreed to open certain important cities 
in Shantung as trade marts under regulations approved by the 
Japanese Government, although this was a demand on the part of 
Japan for privileges additional to any that hitherto had been 
enjoyed by Germany and was not an outcome of the hostilities 
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between Japan and Germany, nor, in the opinion of the Chinese 
Government, was its acceptance essential to the preservation of 
peace in the Far East. 

Ai the eighth conference, held on March 9, China agreed (1) 
to the extension of the term of the lease of Dairen and (2) Port 
Arthur, and (3) of the South Manchuria and (4) Antung- 
Mukden railways, all to 99 years. 

Owing to the bitter experiences which China sustained in the 
past in connexion with the leased portions of her territory, it has 
become her settled policy not to grant further leases nor to extend 
the term of those now in existence. Therefore, it was a 
significant indication of China’s desire to meet Japan’s wishes 
when she agreed to this exceptional departure from her settled 
policy. 
At the same conference the Chinese Government also agreed 
to refrain from raising objections to the principle of co-operation 
in the Hanyehping Company, if the latter should arrive at an 
agreement in this respect with the Japanese capitalists concerned. 
With reference to this question it was pointed out to the Japanese 
Minister that, in the Provisional Constitution of the Republic of 
China, Chinese subjects are guaranteed the right of protection of 
their property and freedom to engage in any lawful occupation. 
The Government were precluded, therefore, from interfering 
with the private business of the people, and could not find any 
other solution than the one thus agreed to. 

As regards the single article of the Fourth Group, and the 
preamble thereto, the Chinese Government ‘held that they were 
inconsistent with Chinese sovereignty. However, China, at this 
conference, expressed her readiness to meet the wishes of Japan 
so far as it was possible without infringing her sovereignty, and 
agreed to make a voluntary pronouncement that she would not 
alienate any portion of her coast line. 

In connexion with the South Manchuria Railway it is worthy 
of note that the provision regarding the repurchase period in the 
agreement (35 years from 1902) was not mentioned in Japan’s 
original proposal. Subsequently the Japanese Government, on 
the ground that the meaning of this provision was not clear, 
requested China to agree to its cancellation. To this request the 
Chinese Government acceded, though well aware that the propos- 
ed change could only benefit Japan. China thus relinquished the 
right to repurchase the railway at the expiration of another 23 
years. 

In connexion with the Antung-Mukden Railway, the article, 
which was or‘g'nally initialled at the conference, provided for the 
reversion of the railway to China at the end of 99 years without 
payment, but, at the subsequent meeting, the Japanese Minister 
requested that the reference to the reversion without payment be 
deleted from the initialled article. In acceding to the Japanese 
Minister’s request, China again showed her sincere desire to 
expedite matters and to meet Japan’s wishes even at the sacrifice 
of a point in her favour, to which Japan had already agreed. 


At the eleventh conference, held on March 16, China agreed © 


to give Japan preference in regard to loans for railway construc- 
tion in South Manchuria. 

At the thirteenth conference, held on March 23, China agreed 
(1) to the amendment of the Kirin-Changchun Railway loan 
agreement; (2) to give preference to Japan if the revenue of 
South Manchuria were offered as security for loans; £3) to give 
preference to Japanese in the event of the employment of 
advisers for South Manchuria; (4) to grant to Japanese the right 
of mining in nine specified areas in South Manchuria. 

In its original form the demand with reference to mining in 
South Manchuria tended to create a monopoly for Japanese sub- 
jects, and, therefore, was entirely inconsistent with the principle of 
equal opportunity. The Chinese Government explained that they 
could not, in view of the treaty rights of other Powers, agree to 
this monopoly, but they readily gave their acceptance when Japan 
consented to the modification of the demand so as to mitigate its 
monopolistic character. 

In connexion with the Kirin-Changchun Railway, the amend- 
ment agreed to involve a fundamental revision of the original 
agreement on the basis of the existing railway loan contracts 
concluded by China with other fore‘gn capitalists, as well as an 
engagement on the part of the Chinese Government to extend to 
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this railway any better terms which may be hereafter accorded to 
other railway concessionaires in China. The capital of this railway 
was originally fifty per cent Chinese and fifty per cent Japanese. 
The effect of this undertaking is to transfer the capital originally 
held by the Chinese, as well as the full control and administra- 
tion of the railway, to the Japanese. 

At the twenty-first conference, held on April 10, China agreed. 
in regard to the demands concerning Fukien Province, to give 
Japan an assurance in accordance with Japan’s wishes at a future 
time. 

As regards demands 2 and 3 in the Manchurian Group, 
relating to the ownership of land for trade, manufacture, and 
agricultural enterprises, as well as for the right of settlement in 
the interior of South Manchuria, the Chinese Government, after 
discussion at several conferences, agreed to them in principle, but 
desired to introduce certain amendments concerning the control 
and protection of the Japanese subjects who might avail them- 
selves of these rights. The course of the negotiations in 
connexion with these amendments will be referred to subsequently. 


In the Matter of Those Demands to Which China 
Could not Agree | 


Of the twenty-one original demands there were six, as 
previously mentioned, to which China could not agree on the 
ground that they were not’ proper subjects for international 
negotiation, conflicting as they did with the sovereign rights of 
China, the treaty rights of other Powers, and the principle of 
equal opportunity. 

Thus, for example, the second article of the Hanyehping 
question in the original Third Group in particular seriously 
affected the principle of equal commercial opportunity. 

The proposal that there should be joint administration by 
China and Japan of the police in China was clearly an inter- 
ference with the Republic’s domestic affairs, and consequently an 
infringement of her sovereignty. For that reason the Chinese 
Government could not take the demand into consideration. But 
when it was explained by the Japanese Minister that this referred 
only to South Manchuria, and he suggested that his Government 
would be satisfied if China agreed to engage Japanese as police 
advisers for that territory, the Chinese Government accepted the 
suggestion. 

The two articles relating to the acquisition of land for schools, 
hospitals, and temples, as well as to the right of missionary prop- 
aganda, would, in the opinion of the Chinese Government, have 
presented grave obstacles to the consolidation of the friendly 
feeling subsisting between the two people. The religions of the 
two countries are identical and, therefore, the need for a 
missionary propaganda to be carried on in China by Japanese 
does not exist. The natural rivalry between Chinese and Japan- 
ese followers of the same faith would tend to create incessant 
disputes and friction. Whereas Western missionaries live 
apart from the Chinese communities among which they labour, 
Japanese monks would live with the Chinese; and the similarity 
of their physical characteristics, their religious garb, and their 
habits of life would render it impossible to distinguish them 
for purposes of affording the protection which the Japanese 
Government would require should be extended to them under the 
system of extra-territoriality now obtaining in China. Moreover 
a general apprehension exists among the Chinese people that 
these peculiar conditions favouring conspiracies for political 
purposes might be taken advantage of by some unscrupulous 
Chinese. 

The demand for railway concessions in the Yangtsze 
Valley conflicted with the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway 
Agreement of March 6, 1908, the Nanking-Changsha Railway 
Agreement of March 31, 1914, and the engagement of August 
24, 1914, giving preference to British firms for the projected 
line from Nanchang to Chaochowfu. For this reason the Chinese 
Government found themselves unable to consider the demand. 
though the Japanese Minister, while informed of China’s engage- 
ments with Great Britain, repeatedly pressed for its acceptance. 

In respect to the demand for the appointment of influential 
Japanese to be advisers and instructors in political, financial and 
military affairs, the policy of the Chinese Government in regard 
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to the appointment of advisers has been similar to that which 
has presumably guided the Japanese Government in like selection 
of the best qualihed men irrespective of their nationality. As an 
indication of their desire to avail themselves of the services of 
eminent Japanese, one of the earliest appointments made to an 
advisership was that of Dr. Ariga, while later on Dr. Hirai and 
Mr. Nakayami were appointed to the Ministry of Communications. 

[t was considered that the demand that Japanese should be 
appointed in the three most important administrative departments, 
as well as the demand for the joint control of China’s police, 
and the demand for an engagement to purchase a fixed amount 
of arms and ammunition from Japan or to establish joint 
arsenals in China, so clearly involved the sovereignty of the 
Republic that the Chinese Government were unable even to 
consider them. 


For these reasons the Chinese Government, at the very 
vutset of the negotiations, declared that they were unable to 
negotiate on the demands ; but, in deference to the wishes of the 
Japanese Minister, the Chinese delegates consented to give the 


reasons for declining to enter into a discussion of them. 


In the Matter of the Questions of Dispute Involved 
in Some of the Foregoing Demands 


Vhe demand by Japan for the right of her subjects in 
South Manchuria to lease or own land, and to reside and travel, 
and to engage in business or manufacture of any kind whatever, 
was deemed by the Chinese Government to obtain for Japanese 
subjects in this region a privileged status beyond the terms of 
the treaties existing between the two nations, and to give them a 
freedom of action which would be a restriction of China's 
sovereignty and a serious infringement of her administrative 
rights. Should Japanese subjects be granted the right of owning 
land, it would mean that all the landed property in the region 
might fall into their hands, thereby endangering China’s territorial 
integrity. Moreover, residence in the interior was incompatible with 
the existence of extra-territoriality, the relinquishment of which is 
necessary to the actual enjoyment of the privilege of inland 
residence, as evidenced in the practice of other nations. 

Japan's unconditional demand for the privilege of inland 
residence accompanied with a desire to extend extra-territoriality 
into the interior of China and to enable Japanese subjects to 
monopolize all the interests in South Manchuria, was also 
palpably irreconcilable with the principle of equal opportunity. 
For this reason the Chinese Government were, in the first 
instant, unable to accept this demand as a basis of negotiation. 
Their profound regard for the friendly relations of the two 
countries, however, persuaded them to exert their utmost efforts, 
in spite of all the inherent difficulties, to seek a solution of a 
question which was practically impossible to solve. Knowing 
that the proposal made by Japan was incompatible with treaties, 
they nevertheless sought to meet her wishes within the limits of 
treaties. Accordingly they submitted a counter-proposal to open 
more places in South Manchuria to international trade and to 
establish Sino-Japanese joint reclamation companies. 

This suggestion was made in the belief that the places to 
which Japanese subjects would desire to resort for purposes 
of trade, could not be other than important localities; if all 
these localities were opened to commerce, then they could reside, 
trade, and lease land there for joint reclamation. Thus Japanese 
subjects might enjoy the essence of the privilege of inland 
residence and would still be able to reconcile their position with 
China’s treaties and the principle of equal opportunity. 

After the Japanese Government declined to accept this 
suggestion, China withdrew it and replaced it with an amend- 
ment to the original articles. It was proposed in this amendment 
to grant to Japanese subjects the extra-treaty privilege of inland 
residence with the provisos that Japanese subjects in places 
outside of trade marts should observe Chinese police regulations 
and pay taxes in the same manner as Chinese; and that civil and 
‘riminal cases involving such Japanese subjects should be 
adjudicated by Chinese Authorities, the Japanese Consul attend- 
ing merely to watch the proceedings. This suggestion was not 
én innovation; it was based upon the modus operandi now in 
force as regards the Korean settlers in inland districts in 
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Chientao. 
accept it. 
The Chinese Government thereupon made a third proposal 
along the line of what constitutes the present practice in Turkey, 
making a distinction, however, in favour of Japanese subjects, 
in the exercise of jurisdiction over civil and ¢riminal cases. 
This was once more objected to by the Japanese Government. 

Then the Chinese Government proposed to concede still 
another step—the fourth endeavour to meet Japan’s wishes. They 
proposed to agree to the full text of Articles 2 and 3 relative to 
the question of inland residence, except that “the right of owning 
land” was changed into “the right of leasing land” and to the 
phrase “ cultivating land” was added this clause: “the regulations 
for which shall be determined separately ;’ and, further, to add 
a supplementary article which embodied a modus operandi which 
the Chinese Government had constrained themselves to make, out 
of a desire to come to a settlement over this question. The 
view advanced in this supplementary article was based upon the 
Japanese Minister's declaration made on March 6, 1915, that a 
separate article embodying some compromise might be added to 
the original articles 2 and 3 for the purpose of avoiding any 
conflict with China’s sovereignty or the system established by 
treaties. These suggestions made by the Chinese Government 
were not accepted by Japan. 

As regards Eastern Inner Mongolia, not only have no 
treaties been entered into with Japan concerning this region, but 
also the people are so unaccustomed to foreign trade, that the 
Chinese (Government invariably feel much anxiety about the 
Safety of foreigners who elect to travel there. The Chinese 
Government, therefore, considered that it would not be in 
the interest of foreigners to open the whole territory 
to them for residence and commerce, and on_ these 
grounds based their original refusal to place Eastern Inner 
Mongolia on the same footing as South Manchuria. Still, their 
desire to meet the wishes of the Japanese Government eventually 
prompted them to offer to open a number of places in the region 
to foreign trade. | 


In the Matter of Japan’s Revised Demands 


The foregoing is an outline of the negotiations up to April 
17. It was hoped by the Chinese Government that the Japanese 
Government, in view of the great concessions made by China at 
the conferences held up to this time, would see a way of effecting 
an amicable settlement by modifying their position on certain 
points. In regard to these it had, by this time, become manifest 
that China would encounter almost insuperable difficulties in 
making further concessions. 

The Japanese Government, however, suspended the negotia- 
tions until April 26 when they surprised the Chinese Government 
by presenting a new list of twenty-four demands (which is hereto 
appended), and requested the Chinese Government to accord their 
acceptance without delay, adding that this was their final pro- 
posal. At the same time the Japanese Minister stated that the 
Japanese Government would restore the leased territory of 
Kiaochow to China at an opportune time in the future and under 
proper conditions, if the Chinese Government would agree to the 
new list of twenty-four demands without modification. 

In this new list, although the term “ special position” in the 
preamble of the Manchurian Group was changed to “ economic 
relations,’ and although the character of the articles in the 
original Fifth Group was altered from Demands to a recital of 
alleged statements by the Chinese Foreign Minister, four new 
demands were introduced concerning Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
In deference to the wishes of the Japanese Government, the 
Chinese Government gave the revised list the most careful con- 
sideration; and being sincerely desirous of an early settlement, 
offered new concessions in their reply presented to the Japanese 
Minister on May 1. (Annexed.) 

In this reply the Chinese Government reinserted the proposal 
in reference to the retrocession of Kiaochow, which they advanc- 
ed at the first conference on February 2, and which was post- 
poned at the request of the Japanese Minister. This, therefore, 
was in no sense a new proposal. 

The Chinese Government also proposed to agree to three of 
the four articles relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia. There was 


But the Japanese Government again declined to 
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some difficulty in determining a definition of the boundaries of 
Eastern Inner Mongolia—this being a new expression in Chinese 
geographical terminology—but the Chinese Governnient, acting 
upon a statement made at a previous conference by the Japanese 
Minister that the Japanese Government meant the region under 
Chinese administrative jurisdiction, and taking note, in_ the 
list presented by the Japanese Minister, of the names of places 
in Eastern Inner Mongolia to be opened to trade, inferred that 
the so-called Eastern Inner Mongolia is that part of Inner 
Mongolia which is under the jurisdiction of South Manchuria 
and the Jehol Intendency; and refrained from placing any limita- 
tions upon the definition of this term. 

The Chinese Government also withdrew their supplementary 
proposal reserving the right of making regulations for agri- 
cultural enterprises to be undertaken by Japanese settlers in 
South Manchuria. 

In respect of the trial of cases involving land disputes 
between Japanese only, or between Japanese and Chinese, the 
Chinese Government accorded to the Japanese Consul the right 
of deputing an officer to watch the proceedings. 


The Chinese Government also agreed to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Japanese Government to modify the term “ police law 
and ordinances” into “police rules and regulations,” thereby 
limiting the extent of control which the Chinese would have over 
Japanese subjects. 

As regards the Hanyehping demaiid, the Chinese Government 
accepted the draft made by the Japanese Government, embodying 
an engagement by the Chinese Government not to convert the 
Company into a State-owned concern, nor to confiscate it, nor to 
force it to borrow foreign capital other than Japanese. 


In respect of the Fukien question the Chinese Government 
also agreed to give an assurance in the amplified form suggested 
by the Japanese Government that the Chinese Government had 
not given their consent to any foreign nations to construct a 
dockyard, or a coaling station, or a naval base, or any other 
military establishment along the coast of Fukien Province; nor 
did they contemplate borrowing foreign capital for the foregoing 
purposes. 

Having made these concessions which practically brought the 
views of China into line with those of Japan, and having explain- 
ed in a note accompanying the reply the difficulty for China to 
make further concessions, the Chinese Government hoped that 
the Japanese Government would accept their reply of May 1, and 
thus bring the negotiations to an amicable conclusion. 

The Japanese Government, however, expressed themselves 
as being dissatisfied with China’s reply, and withdrew the con- 
ditional offer to restore Kiaochow to China made on April 26. 
It was further intimated that if the Chinese Government did not 
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give their full compliance with the list of twenty-four demands, 
Japan would have recourse to drastic measures. 

Upon receiving this intimation the Chinese Government, 
inspired by the conciliatory spirit which had been predominant 
from the very beginning of the negotiations and desirous of 
avoiding any possible rupture in the relations of the two coun- 
tries, made a supreme eftort to meet the situation, and represented 
to the Japanese Government that they would reconsider their 
position and make another attempt to find a solution that would 
be more satisfactory to Japan, in respect to those articles which 
China had declared could not be taken up for consideration, but 
to which Japan attached great importance. Even in the evening 
of May 6, after the Japanese Minister had notified the Chinese 
Government that the Ultimatum had arrived in Peking, the 
Chinese Government in the interests of peace still exerted efforts 
to save the situation by offering to meet Japan’s wishes. 

These overtures were again rejected, and thus exhausted the 
means at the disposal of the Chinese Government to prevent an 
742 PASSE. 

It is plain that the Chinese Government proceeded to the 
fullest extent of possible concession in view of the strong national 
sentiment manifested by the people throughout the whole period 
of negotiations. All that the Chinese Government strove to 
maintain was China’s plenary sovereignty, the treaty rights of 


foreign Powers in China and the principle of equal opportunity. 


To the profound regret of the Chinese Governinent, however, 
the tremendous sacrifices which they had shown themselves ready 
io make, proved unavailing, and an Ultimatum (the text of which 
is appended) was duly delivered to them by the Japanese 
Minister at three o’clock on the afternoon of May 7. 

As to the allegations made in the Ultimatum against China, 
the Chinese Government hope that the foregoing outline of the 
history of the negotiations constitutes a clear, dispassionate, and 
complete repiy. 

In considering the nature of the course they should take 
with reference to the Ultimatuin the Chinese Government was 
influenced by a desire to preserve the Chinese people, as well as 
the large number of foreign residents in China, from unnecessary 
suffering, and also to prevent the interests of friendly Powers 
from being imperiled. For these reasons the Chinese Govern- 
ment were constrained to comply in full with the terms of the 
Ultimatum (the reply being hereto appended), but in complying 
the Chinese disclaim any desire to associate themselves with any 
revision, which may thus be effected, of the various conventions 
and agreements concluded between cther Powers in respect ot 
the maintenance of China’s territorial independence and 
integrity, the preservation of the s/atus quo, and the principle of 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China. 
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Japan’s Twenty-one Demands 





TRANSLATION OF DOCUMENT HANDED TO THE 


island will be ceded or leased to a 
third Power under any pretext. 


Article 3. The Chinese Government consents 


of Port Arthur and Dalny and the 
term of lease of the South Manchurian 
Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall be extended to the 


PRESIDENT, YUAN SHiH-Kal, By Mr, Hioky, 
THE JAPANESE MINISTER, ON JANUARY 
ISTH, I91S. 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government being desirous of maintaining the 
general peace in Eastern Asia and further 
strengthening the friendly relations and good 
neighborhood existing between the two nations 
agree to the following articles :— 

Article 1. The Chinese Government engages to 
give full assent to all matters upon 
which the Japanese Government may 
hereafter agree with the German Gov- 
ernment relating to the disposition of 
all rights, interests and concessions, 
which Germany, by virtue of treaties 
or otherwise, possesses in relation to 
the Province of Shantung. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government engages 
that within the Province of Shantung 
and along its coast, no territory or 


to Japan’s building a railway from 
Chefoo or Lungkou to join the Kiao- 
chou-Chinanfu Railway. 


Article 4. The Chinese Government engaves, 
in the interest of trade and for the 
residence of foreigners, to open by 
herself as soon as possible certain 
important cities and towns in the 
Province of Shantung as Commercial 
Ports. What places sha!l be opened 
are to be jointly decided upon in a 
separate agreement. 


I] 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government, since the Chinese Government has 
always acknowledged the special position en- 
joyed by Japan in South Manchuria and 
Eastern [nner Mongolia, agree to the following 
articles :— | 


Article 1. The two Contracting  Jl’arties 
mutually agree that the term of lease 


period of 99 years. 


elrlicle 2. Japanese subjects in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
shall have the right to lease or own 
land required either for erecting 
suitable buildings for trade and manu- 
facture or for farming. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to 
reside and travel in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to 
engage in business and in manufacture 
of any kind whatsoever, 

Article 4, The Chinese Government agrces [o 
orant to Japanese subjects the right of 
opening the mines in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Mongolia, As regards 
what mines are to be opened, they 
shall be decided upon jointly. 

Article 5. The Chinese Government agrees that 
in respect of the (two) cases 
mentioned herein below the Japanese 
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Government’s consent shall be first 
obtained before action is taken :— 

(a). Whenever permission is granted 
to the subject of a third Power to 
build a railway or to make a loan with 
a third Power for the purpose of 
building a railway in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

(6). Whenever a loan is to be made 
with a third Power pledging the local 
taxes of South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia as security. 


Article 6. The Chinese Government agrees that 
if the Chinese Government employs 
political, financial or military advisers 
or instructors in South Manchuria or 
Eastern Mongolia, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment shal] frst be consulted. 

Article 7 The Chinese Government agrees 
that the contro! and management of 
the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall 
be handed over to the Japanese 
Government for a term of 99 years 
dating from the signing of this 
Agreement. 

[I] 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government, seeing that Japanese financiers 
and the Hanyehping Co., have close relations 
with each other at present and desiring that the 
common interests of the two nations shall be 
advanced, agree to the following articles :— 


{rticle 1. The two Contracting Parties mutual- 
ly agree that when the opportune 
moment arrives the Hanyehping 
Company shall be made a joint 
concern of the two nations and they 
further agree that without the pre- 
vious consent of Japan, China shall 
not by her own act dispose of the 
rights and property of whatsoever 
nature of the said Company nor cause 
the said Company to dispose freely of 
the same. 

Adrticle 2. The Chinese Government agrees that 
all mines in the neighborhood of 
those owned by the Hanyehping Com- 
pany shall not be permitted, without 
the consent of the said Company, 
to be worked by other persons 
outside of the said Company; and 
further agrees that if it is desired to 
carry out any undertaking which, it is 
apprehended, may directly or indirect- 
ly affect the interests of the said 
Company, the consent of the said 
Company shal! first be obtained. 


iV 
The Japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government with the object of effectively 
preserving the territorial integrity of China 
agree to the following special article :— 

The Chinese Government engages 
not to cede or lease to a third Power 
any harbour or bay or island along 
the coast of China. 


V 


Article 1. The Chinese Central Government 
shall employ influential Japanese as 
advisers in political, financial and 
military affairs, 

Article 2, Japanese hospitals, churches and 
schools in the interior of China shall 
be granted the right of owning land. 

Article 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Government 
have had many cases of dispute 
between Japanese and Chinese 
police which caused no little muis- 
understanding, it is tor this reason 
necessary that the police departments 
of important places (in China) shall 
be jointly administered by Japanese 
and Chinese or that the police depart- 
ments of these places shall employ 
numerous Japanese, so that they may 
at the same time help to plan for the 
improvement of the Chinese Police 
Service. 
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Article 4, China shall purchase from Japan a 

xed amount of munitions of war (say 

50% or more of what is needed by the 

Chinese Government) or that there 

shall be established in China a Sino- 

Japanese jointly worked arsenal. 

Japanese technical experts are to be 

employed and Japanese material to be 
purchased. 

Artiele 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the 
right of constructing a railway con- 
necting Wuchang with Kiukiang and 
Nanchang, another line between 
Nanchang and Hangchou, and another 
between Nanchang and Chaochou, 

Artirlg 6, 1f China needs foreign capital to 
work mines, build railways and con- 
struct harbour-works( including dock- 
yards) in the Province of Fukien, 
Japan shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. China agrees that Japanese subjects 
shall have the right of missionary 
propaganda in China. 





Japan’s Revised Demands 





JAPAN’S REVISED DEMANDS ON CHINA, 
TWENTY-FOUR IN ALL, PRESENTED 
APRIL 26, 1915 


The revised list of articles is a Chinese 
Translation of the Japanese text. It is hereby 
declared that when a final decision is reached, 
there shall be a revision of the wording of the 
text, 

GrouP | 


The japanese Government and the Chinese 
Government, being desirous of maintaining 
the general peace in Eastern Asia ard further 
strengthening the friendly relations and good 
neighborhood existing between the two nations, 
agree to the following articles :— 

Article 1, The Chinese Government engages to 
give full assent to all matters upon 
which the Japanese Government may 
hereafter agree with the German 
Government, relating to the dispoasi- 
tion of all rights, interests and con- 
cessions, which Germany, by virtue 
of treaties or otherwise, possesses in 
relation to the Province of Shantung. 


Article 2. (Changed into an exchange of notes) 
The Chinese Government declures 
that within the Province of Shantung 
and along its coast no territory or 
island will be ceded or leased to any 
Power under any pretext. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government consents 
that as regards the railway to be built 
by China herself fromChefoo or Lung- 
kow to connect with the Kiaochow- 
Tsinanfu railway, if Germany is 
willing to abandon the privilege of 
financing the Chefoo-Weihsien line, 
(hina wil! approach Japanese capital- 
ists to negOtiate for a ioan. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government engages, 
in the interest of trade and for the 
residence of foreigners, to open by 
China herself as soon as_ possible 
certain sujtable places in the Province 
of Shantung as Commercial Ports. 

(Supplementary Exchange of Notes) 

The Places which ought to be 
opened are to be chosen, and the 
regulations are to be drafted, by the 
Chinese Government, but the Japanese 
Minister must be consulted before 
making a decision. 

GrovuP ll 
The Tapanese Government and the Chinese 

Government, with a view to developing their 

economic relations in South Manchuria and 

Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the following 

articles :— 

Article 1. The two contracting Powers mutual- 
ly agree that the term of lease of 
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Port Arthur and Dalny and the term 
of the South Manchuria Railway and 
the Antung-Mukden Railway, shall be 
extended to 99 years. 

(Supplementary Exchange of Notes) 


The term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny 
shall expire in the 86th year of the Kepublic or 
1997, The date for restoring the South Manchu- 
rian Railway to China shall fall due in the 
OIst year of the Republic or 2002. Article 12 in 
the original South Manchuriar Railway Ag: ee- 
ment that it may be redeemed by China after 
36 years after the traffic is opened is hereby 
cancelled. The term of the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall expire in the 96th year of the 
Republic or 2007. 

Arjicle 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchu- 
ria may lease or purchase the 
necessary land for erecting suitable 
buildings for trade and manufacture 
or for prosecuting agricultural enter- 
prises, 


Article 3. Japanese subjects shal] be free to 
reside and travel in South Manchuria 
and to engage in business and 
manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 3a. The Japanese subjects referred to 
in the preceding two articles, besides 
being required to register with the 
local authorities passports which 
they must procure under the existing 
regulations, shall also submit to police 
laws and ordinances and tax regula- 
tions, which are approved by the 
Japanese Consul). Civil and criminal 
cases in which the defendents are 
Japanese shall be tried and adjudicated 
by the Japanese Consul; those in 
which the defendents are Chinese 
shall be tried and adjudicated by 
Chinese Authorities. In either case 
an officer can be deputed to the court 
to attend the proceedings, But mixed 
civil cases between Chinese and 
Japanese relating to land shall be 
tried and adjudicated by delegates of 
both nations conjointly, im accordance 
with Chinese law and local usage. 
When the judicial system in the said 
region is completely reformed, all 
civil and criminal cases concerning 
Japanese subjects shall be tried entire- 

_ ly by Chinese law courts. 

Article 4. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
The Chinese Government agrees 
that Japanese subjects shall be per- 
mitted forthwith to investigate, select, 
and then prospect for and open mines 
at the following places in South Man- 
churia, apart from those mining areas 
in which mines are being prospected 
for or worked; until the Mining 
Ordinance is definitely settled, me- 
thods at present in force shal! be 


followed. 
Province of Locality District Mineral 
Feng-tien 


Niu Hsin T’ai Pen-hsi Coal 
Tien Shih Fu Kou Pen-hsi do 
Sha Sung Kang Hai-lung do 
T’ieh Ch’ang T’ung-hua do 


Nuan Ti T'ang Chin do 
An Shan Chan From Liao- 
region yang to 


Pen-hsi _—_ ron. 
Province of 
Kirin . 
(Southern portion) 
Sha Sung Kang Ho-lung C,& 1. 
Kang Yao Chi-lin 
(Kirin) Coal 
Chia Pi Kou Hua-tien Gold 
Article 5. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
The Chinese Government declares 
that China will hereafter provide 
funds for building railways in South 
Manchuria; if foreign capital is re- 
quired, the Chinese Government agrees 
to negotiate for a loan with Japanese 
Capitalists frst. 
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Article 5a. (Changed to an exchange of notes, ) 
the Chinese Government agrees 
that hereafter, when a foreign loan is 
to be made on the security of the 
taxes of South Manchuria (not in- 
cluding customs and salt revenue 
on the security of which loans have 
already been made by the Central 
Government), it will negotiate for 
the loan with Japanese capitalists 
first. 
Article 6. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
The Chinese Government declares 
that hereafter if foreign advisers or 
instructors on political, financial, 
military or police matters are to be 
employed in South Manchuria, Jap- 
panese will be employed first. 


Article 7. The Chinese Government agrees 
speedily to make a _ fundamental 
revision of the Kirin-Changchun 
Railway Loan Agreement. taking as 
a standard the provisions in railway 
loan agreements made heretofore 
between China and foreign financiers. 
If, in future, more advantageous terms 
than those in existing railway loan 
agreements are granted to foreign 
financiers, in connection with railway 
loans, the above agreement shall again 
be revised in accordance with Japan's 
wishes, 


CHINESE COUNTER-PROPOSAL TO ARTICLE 7 


All existing treaties between China and 
Japan relating to Manchuria shall, except where 
otherwise provided for by this Convention, 
remain in force, 


MATTERS RELATING TQ EASTERN INNER MONGOLIA 


1. The Chinese Government agrees that 
hereafter when a foreign loan is to be made on 
the security of the taxes of Fastern Inner 
Mongolia, China must negotiate with the 
Japanese Government first. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that 
China will herself provide funds for building 
the railways in Eastern Inner Mongolia; if 
foreign capital is required, she must negotiate 
with the Japanese Government first. 

3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the 
interest of trade and for the residence of 
foreigners, to open by China herself, as soon as 
possible, certain places suitable in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia as Commercial Ports. The places 
which ought to be opened are te be chosen, and 
the regulations are to be drafted, by the Chinese 
Government, but the Japanese Minister must 
be consulted before making a decision. 

4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese 
desiring jointly to undertake agricultural 
enterprises and industries incidental thereto, 
the Chinese Government shall give its permis- 
sion, 

Group II] 


The relations between Japan and _ the 
Hanyehping Company being verv intimate, if 
the interested party of the said Company 
comes to an agreement with the Japanese 
capitalists for co-operation the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall forthwith give its consent thereto. 
The Chinese Government further agrees that, 
without the consent of the Japanese capitalists, 
China will not convert the Company into a 
State enterprise. nor confiscate it, nor cause it 
to borrow and use foreign capital other than 
Japanese. 

Group LV 

China to give a pronouncement by herself in 
accordance with the following principie :— 

No bay, harbour, or island along the coast 
of China may be ceded or leased to any 
Power. 

NOTES TO BE EXCHANGED 


A. 


As regards the right of financing a railway 
from Wuchang to connect with the Kiukiang- 
Nanchang line, the Nanchang-Hangchow 
railway, and the Nanchang-Chaochow railway, 
if it is clearly ascertained that other Powers 
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have no objection, China shail grant the said 
right to Japan, 
B. 


As regards the right of financing a railway 
from Wuchang to connect with the Kiukiang- 
Nanchang railway, a railway from Nanchang 
to Hangchow and another from Nanchang to 
Chaochow, the Chinese Government shal! not 
grant the said right to any foreign Power 
betore Japan comes to an understanding with 
the other Power which is heretofore interested 
therein. 

NOTES TO BE EXCHANGED 


The Chinese Government agrees that no 
nation whatever is to be permitted to construct’ 
on the coast of Fukien Province, a dock-yard, 
a coaling station for military use, or a naval 
base; nor to be authorised to set up any other 
military establishment. The Chinese Govern- 
ment further agrees not to use foreign capital 
for setting up the above-mentioned construction 
or establishment. | 

Mr. Lu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
stated as tollows :— 

1. The Chinese Government shall, whenever, 
in future, it considers this step necessary, 
engage numerous Japanese advisers. 
Whenever, in future, Japanese sub;ects 
desire to lease or purchase land in the 
interior of China for establishing schools 
or hospitals, the Chinese Government 
shall forthwith give its consent thereto. 

3. When a suitable opportunity arises in 

future, the Chinese Government will send 
military officers to Japan to negotiate 
with Japanese military authorities the 
matter of purchasing arms or that of 
establishing a joint arsenal. 

Mr. Hioxkt, the Japanese Minister, stated as 
follows :— 

As relates to the question of the right of 
missionary prapaganda, the same shall be 
taken up again for negotiation in future. 


tv 
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China’s Memorandum to the Japanese 
Minister 





MEMORANDUM READ BY THE MINISTER OF [OR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS TO Mk, HiOK1, THE JAPANESE 
MINISTER, AT A CONFERENCE HELD AT 
WAICHIAOPU, MAY 1, 1915. 


The list of demands which the Japanese 
Government first presented to the Chinese 
Government consists of five Groups, the first 
relating to Shantung, the second relating to 
South Manchuria and Fastern Inner Mongolia, 
the third relating to the Hanyehping Company, 
the fourth asking for non-alienation ot the 
coast of the country, and the fifth relating to 
the questions of national advisers, national 
police, national arms, missionary propaganda, 
Yangtse Valley railways, and Fukien Province. 
Out of profound regard for the intentions 
entertained by Japan, the Chinese Government 
took these momentous demands into grave and 
careful consideration and decided to negotiate 
with the Japanese Government frankly and 
sincerely what were possible to negotiate. This 
ig a manifestation to Japan of the most 
profound regard which the Chinese Govern- 
ment entertains for the relations between the 
two nations. 

Ever since the opening of the negotiations 
China has been doing her best to hasten their 
progress, holding as many as three conferences 
aweek. As regards the articles in the second 
group, the Chinese Government, being disposed 
to allow the Japanese Government to develop 
the economic relations of the two countries in 
South Manchuria, realizing that the Japanese 
Government attaches importance to its interests 
in that region, and wishing to meet the hopes 
of Japan, made a painful effort, without 
hesitation, to agree to the extension of the 
25-year lease of Port Arthur and Dalny, the 
30-year period of the South Manchuria rail- 
way and the 15-year period of the Antung- 
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Mukden railway, all to 99 years; and to 
abandon its own cherished hopes to regain 
control of these places and properties at the 


expiration of their respective original terms 


of lease. It cannot but be admitted that this 
is a most genuine proof of China’s friendship 
for Japan. As to the rights of opening mines 
in South Manchuria, the Chinese Government 
has already agreed to permit Japanese to work 
mines within the mining areas designated by 
Japan, China has further agreed to give 
Japan a right of preference in the event of 
borrowing foreign capital for building rail- 
ways or of making a Joan on the security of 
the local ¢axes in South Manchuria. The 
question of revising the arrangement for the 
Kirin-Changchun railway has been settled in 
accordance with the proposal made by Japan. 
The Chinese Government has further agreed 
to employ Japanese first in the event of 
employing foreign advisers on political], milit- 
ary, financial and police matters. 

Furthermore, the provision about the re- 
purchase period in the South Manchurian 
railway was not mentioned in Japans original 
proposal. Subsequently, the Japanese Govern- 
ment alleging that its meaning was not clear, 
asked China to cancel the provision altogether, 
Again, Japan ‘at first demanded the right of 
Japanese to carry on farming in South Man- 
churia, but subsequently she considered the 
word “farming” was not broad enough and 
asked to replace it with the phrase ‘“ agricul- 
tural enterprises.” To these requests the 
Chinese Government, though well aware that 
the proposed changes could only benefit Japan, 
still acceded without delay. This, too, is a 
proof of China’s frankness and _ sincerity 
toward Japan. 

As regards matters relating to Shantung, 
the Chinese Government has agreed to a 
majority of the demands. 

The question of inland residence in South 
Manchuria is, in the opinion of the Chinese 
Government, incompatible with the treaties 
China had entered into with Japan and other 
Powers, still the Chinese Government did 
its best to consider how it was possible to 
avoid that incompatibility. At first, China 
suggested that the Chinese Authorities should 
have full rights of jurisdiction over Japanese 
settlers, Japan declined to agree to it. There- 
upon China reconsidered the question and 
revised her counter-proposal five or six times, 
each time making some definite concession, and 
went so far as to agree that all civil and 
criminal cases between Chinese and Japanese 
should be arranged according to existing 
treaties, Only cases relating to land or lease 
contracts were reserved to be adjudicated by 
Chinese Courts, as a mark of China’s sover- 
eignty over the region. This is another proof 
of China’s readiness to concede as much as 
possible. 

Eastern Inner Mongolia is not an enlightened 
region as yet and the conditions existing there 
are entirely different from those prevailing 
in South Manchuria. The two places, there- 
fore, cannot be considered in the same light. 
Accordingly, China agreed to open commercial 
marts first, in the interests of foreign trade. 

The Hanyehping Company mentioned in the 
third group is entirely a private company, and 
the Chinese Government is precluded from 
interfering with it and negotiating with an- 
other government to make any disposal of the 
same as the Government likes, but having 
regard for the interests of the Japanese 
capitalists, the Chinese Government agreed 
that whenever, in future, the said company 
and the Japanese capitalists should arrive at 4 
satisfactory arrangement for co-operation, 
China will give her assent thereto. Thus the 
interests of the Japanese capitalists are amply 
safeguarded. 

Although the demand in the fourth group 
asking for a declaration not to alienate China's 
coast is an infringement of her sovereign 
rights, yet the Chinese Government offered to 
make a voluntary pronouncement so far as tt 
comports with China’s sovereign rights, Thus, 
it is seen that the Chinese Government, i 
deference to the wishes of Japan, gave a most 
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serious consideration even to those demands 
which gravely affect the sovereignty and 
territorial rights of China as well as the 
principle of equal opportunity and the treaties 
with foreign Powers. All this was a painful 
effort on the part of the Chinese Government 
+> meet the situation—a fact of which the 
Japanese Government must be aware. 


As regards the demands in the fifth group, 
they all infringe China’s sovereignty, the treaty 
rights of other Powers or the principle of 
equal opportunity. Although Japan did not 
indicate any difference between this group and 
the rreceding four in the list which she 
presented to China in respect of their char- 
acter, the Chinese Government, in view of their 
palpably objectionable features, persuaded 
itself that these could not have been intended 
by Japan as anything other than Japan's mere 
advice to China. Accordingly China has 
declared from the very beginning that while 
she entertains the most profound regard for 
Japan’s wishes, she was unable to admit that 
any of these matters could be made the subject 
of an understanding with Japan. Much as 
she desired to pay regard to Japan’s wishes, 
China cannot but respect her own sovereign 
rights and the existing treaties with other 
Powers. Inorder to be rid of the seed for 
future misunderstanding and to strengthen 
the basis of friendship, China was constrained 
to iterate the reasons for refusing to negotiate 
on any of the articles in the fifth group, yet 
in view of Japan’s wishes China has expressed 
her readiness to state that no foreign money 
was borrowed to construct harbour -works in 
Fukien Province. Thus it is clear that China 
went so far as to seek a solution for Japan of 
a question that really did not admit of negotia- 
tion. Was there, then, evasion on the part of 
China? 

Now, since the Japanese Government has 
presented a revised list of demands and declared 
at the same time, that it will restore the leased 
territory of Kiaochow, the Chinese Government 
reconsiders the whole question and herewith 
submits anew reply to the friendly Japanese 
Governmient. 


In this reply the unsettled articles in the 
first group are stated again for discussion. 
As regards the second group, those articles 
which have already been’ initialled are omitted. 
In connexion with the question of inland 
residence the police regulation clause has been 
revised in a more restrictive sense. As for 
the trial of cases relating to land and lease 
contracts the Chinese Government now permits 
the Japanese Consul to send an officer to attend 
the proceedings. Of the four demands in 
connexion with that part of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia which is within the jurisdiction of 
South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendency, 
China agrees to three. China, also, agrees to 
the article relating to the Hanyehping Company 
as revised by Japan. 


It is hoped that the Japanese Government 
will appreciate the conciliatory spirit of the 
Chinese Government in making this final 
concession and forthwith give her assent 
thereto. 


There is one more point. At the beginning 
of the present negotiations it was mutually 
agreed to observe secrecy but unfortunately a 
few days after the presentation of the demands 
by Tapan an Osaka newspaper published an 
“Extra” giving the text of the demands. 
The foreign and the Chinese press has since 
been paying considerable attention to this 
question and frequently publishing pro-Chinese 
or pro-Japanese comments in order to call 
forth the world’s conjecture—a matter which 
the Chinese Government deeply regrets. The 
Chinese Government has never carried on any 
newspaper campaign and the Chinese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has repeatedly declared it 
to the Japanese Minister. 


In conclusion, the Chinese Government 
wishes to express its hope that the negotiations 
now pending between the two countries will 
soon come to an end and whatever misgivings 
foreign countries entertain toward the present 
situation may be quickly dispelled. 
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China’s Reply to Japan’s Revised 
Demands 





CHINA’S REPLY OF May 1, 1015, 
TO THE JAPANESE REVISED DEMANDS OF APRII., 
26, IOTS, 
GrovuP | 


. The Chinese Government and the Japanese 
Government, being desirous of maintaining the 
genera] peace in Eastern Asia and further 
strengthening the friendly relations and good 
neighborhood existing between the two nations, 
agree to the following articles :-— 

Article 1. The Chinese Government declare 
that they will give full assent to all 
matters upon which the Japanese and 
German Governments may hereafter 
mutually agree, relating to the dis- 
position of all interests which 
Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
recorded cases, possesses in relation 
to the Province of Shantung. 

The Japanese Government declares 
that when the Chinese Government 
give their assent to the disposition of 
interests above referred to, Japan 
will restore the leased territory of 
Kiaochow to China; and further 
recognize the right of the Chinese 
Government to participate in the 
negotiations referred to above be- 
tween Japan and Germany. 

Article 2. The Japanese Government consent 
to be responsible for the indemnifica- 
tion of all losses occasioned by 
lapan’s military operation around the 
leased territory of Kiaochow. The 
customs, telegraphs and post offices 
within the leased territory of Ktao- 
chow shall, prior to the restoration 
of the said leased territory to China, 
be administered as heretofore for-the 
time heing. The railways and telegraph 
lines erected by Japan tor military 
purposes are to be removed forthwith. 
The Japanese troops now stationed 
outside the original leased teritory of 
Kiaochow are now to be withdrawn 
first, those within the original leased 

territory are to be withdrawn on the 

restoration of the said leased territory 
to China. 


Article 3. (Changed into an exchange of notes) 
The Chinese Government declare 
that within the Province of Shantung 
and along its coast no territory or 
island will be ceded or leased to any 
Power under any pretext. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government consent 
that as regards the railway to be built 
by China herself from Chefoo or 
Lungkow to connect with the Kiao- 
chow-Tsinanfu railway, if Germany 
is willing to abandon the privilege of 
financing the Chefoo-Weihsien line, 
China will approach Japanese capita- 
lists for a loan. 

Article 5. The Chinese Government engage, in 
the interest of trade and for the 
residence of foreigners, to open by 
herself as soon as possible certain 
suitable places in the province of 
Shantuneg as Commercial Ports. 
(Supplementary Exchange of Notes) 

The places which ought to be 
opened are to be chosen, and the 
regulations are to be drafted, by the 
Chinese Government, bet the Japanese 
Minister must be consulted before 
making a decision. 

Article 6, 1f the Japanese and German Govern- 
ments are not able to come fo a 
definite agreement in future in their 
negotiations respecting transfer, etc, 
this provisional agreement contained 
in the foregoing articles shal] be void. 


Group II* 


- The Chinese Government and the Japanese 
Government, with a view to developing their 
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economic relations in South Manchuria, agree 


to the following articles :—_ 
Article 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria 


may, by arrangement with the owners, 
lease land required for’ erecting 
suitable buildings for trade and 
manufacture or for agricultural enter- 
prises. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to 
reside and travel in South Manchuria 
and to engage in business and manu- 
facture or any kind whatsoever. 

Article 3a. The Japanese subjects referred to 
in the preceding two articles, besides 
being required to register with the 
local authorities passports, which 
they must procure under the existing 
regulations, shall also observe police 
rules and regulations and pay taxes 
in the same manner as Chinese. Civil 
and criminal cases shalJ be tried and 
adjudicated by the authorities of the 
defendent’s nationality and an officer 
can be deputed to attend the proceed- 
ings. But all cases purely between 
Japanese subjects, and mixed cases 
between Japanese and Chinese, relat- 
ing to land or disputes arising from 
lease contracts, shall be tried and 
adjudicated by Chinese Authorities 
and the Japanese Consul may also 
depute an officer to attend the proceed- 
ings. When the judicial system in 
the said Province is completely 
reformed, all the civil and criminal 
cases concerning Japanese subjects 
shall be tried entirely by Chinese law 
courts. | 





Relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia 
To BE EXCHANGED 8Y NOTES.) 

Article 1. The Chinese Government declare 
that China will not in future pledge 
the taxes, other than customs and salt 
revenue, of that part of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia under the jurisdiction of 
South Manchuria and Jehol Intend- 
ency, as security for raising loans. 

Article 2, The Chinese Government declare 
that China will herself provide funds 
for building the railways in that part 
of Eastern Inner Mongolia under the 
jurisdiction of South Manchuria and 
the Jehol Intendency; if foreign 
capital is required,China wil! negotiate 
with Japanese capitalists first, provided 
this does not conflict with agreements 
already concluded with other Powers. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government agrees, in 
the interest of trade and for the 
residence of foreigners, to open by 
China herself certain suitable places 
in that part of Eastern Inner Mongolia 
under the jurisdiction of South 
Manchuria and the Jeho! Intendency, 
as Commercial Marts. 

The regulations for the said Com- 
mercial Marts will be made in accord- 
ance with those of other Commercial 
Marts opened by China herself. 

GrovuP III 
The relations between Japan amnd_ the 


Hanyehping Company being very intimate, if 
the said Company comes to an agreement with 
the Japanese capitalists for co-operation, the 
Chinese Government shall forthwith give their 
consent thereto, 


The Chinese Government 
further declare that China will not convert the 


Company into a state enterprise, nor confiscate 
it, nor Cause it to borrow and use foreign 
capital other than Japanese. 





LETTER TO BE ADDRESSED BY THE JAPANESE 
MINISTER TO THE CHINESE MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

Excellency: 
I have the honor to state that a report has 





*The six articles which are found in Japan’s 
Revised Demands of April 26, 1915, but 
omitted herein are those already initialled by 
the Chinese Foreign Minister and the Japanese 
Minister, 
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reached me that the Chinese Government have 
given permission to foreign nations to construct, 
on the coast of Fukien Province, dock yards, 
coaling stations for military use, naval bases 
and other establishments for military purposes, 
and further that the Chinese Government are 
borrowing foreign capital for putting up the 
above-mentioned construction or establish- 
ments, I shall be much obliged, if the Chinese 
Government will inform me whether or not 
these reports are well founded in fact. 





REPLY TO BE ADDRESSED BY THE CHINESE 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE [JAPANESE 


| MINISTER, 
Excellency: 

I have the honorto acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency’s Note of............ In 


reply I beg to state that the Chinese Govern- 
ment have not given permission to foreign 
Powers to construct, on the coast of Fukien 
Province, dock yards, coaling stations for 
military use, naval bases or other establishments 
for military purposes; nor do they contemplate 
borrowing foreign capital fOr putting up such 
constructions or establishments. 





Japan's Ultimatum 





UTLIMATUM DELIVERED By JAPANESE MINISTER 
TO MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AT 
3 O’PCLOcK P.M. ON MAY 7TH, I915 


The reason why the Imperial Government 
opened the present negotiations with the Chinese 
Government is first to endeavour to dispose of 
the complications arising out of the war between 
Japan and Germany, and secondly to attempt to 
solve various questions which are detrimental to 
the intimate relations of China and Japan witha 
view to solidifying the foundation of cordial 
friendship subsisting between the two countries 
to the end that the peace of the Far East may be 
eftectually and permanently preserved. With 
this object in view, definite proposals were 
presented to the Chinese Government in January 
of this vear, and up to to-day as many as twenty- 
five conferences were held with the Chinese 
Government in perfect sincerity and frankness, 

In the course of the negotiation the Imperial 
Government has consistently explained the aims 
and objects of the proposals in a conciliatory 
spirit, while on the other hand the proposals of 
the Chinese Government, whether important or 
unimportant, have been attended to without any 
reserve. 

It may be stated with confidence that no 
effort has been spared to arrive at a satisfactory 
and amicable settlement of those questions. 

The discussion of the entire corpus of the 
proposals was practically atanend at the twenty- 
fourth conference: that is, on 17th of the last 
month, The Imperial Government, taking a 
broad view of the negotiation and in considera- 
tion of the points raised by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, modified the original proposals with con- 
siderable concessions and presented to the Chi- 
nese Government on the 26th of the same month 
the revised proposals for agreement, and at the 
same time it was offered that, on the acceptance 
of the revised proposals. the ‘Imperial Govern- 
ment would, at a suitable opportunity, restore, 
with fair and proper conditions, to the Chinese 
Government the Kiaochow territory, in the 
acquisition of which the Imperial Government 
had made a great sacrifice. 


On the Ist of May, the Chinese Government 
delivered the repiy to the revised proposals of 
the Japanese Government, which is contrary to 
the expectations of the Imperial Government. 
The Chinese Government not only did not give 
a careful consideration to the revised proposals, 
but even with regard to the offer of the Japanese 
Government, to restore Kiaochow tothe Chinese 
Government. the latter did not manifest the 
least appreciation of Japan’s good will and 
difficulties. 

From the commercial and military points of 
view Kiaochow is an important place. in the 
acquisition of which the Japanese Empire 


sacrificed much blood and money, and, after the 
acquisition, the Empire incurs no obligation to 
restore it to China. But with the object of 
increasing the future friendly relations of the 
two countries, she went to the extent of propos- 
ing its restoration, yet to her great regret, the 
Chinese Government did not take into considera- 
tion the good intention of Japan and manifest 
appreciation of her difficulties. Furthermore, 
the Chinese Government not only ignored the 
friendly feelings of the Imperial Government 
offering the restoration of Kiaochow Bay, but 
also in renlying to the revised proposals they 
even demanded its unconditional restoration: 
and again China demanded that Japan should 
bear the responsibility of paying indemnity for 
all the unavoidable losses and damages resulting 
from Japan’s military operations at Kiaochow ; 
and still further in connection with the territory 
of Kiaochow China advanced other demands 
and declared that she has the right of participa- 
tion at the future peace conference to be held 
between Japan and Germany. Although China 
is fully aware that the unconditional restoration 
of Kiaochow and Japan’s responsibility of in- 
demnification for the unavoidable losses and 
damages can never be tolerated by Japan, yet 
she purposely advanced these demands and 
declared that this reply was final and decisive. 

Since Japan could not tolerate such demands, 
the settlement of the other question, however 
compromising it may be, would not he to her 
interest. The consequence is that the present 
reply of the Chinese Government is, on the 
whole, vague and meaningless. 


Furthermore, in the reply of the Chinese 
Government to the other proposals in therevised 
list of the imperial Government, such as South 
Manchuria and Fastern Inner Mongolia. where 
Japan particularly has geographical. political, 
commercial, industrial and strategic relations. as 
recognised hy all the nations, and made more 
remarkable in consequence of the two wars in 
which Tapan was engaged, the Chinese Govern- 
ment overlooks these facts and does not respect 
Japan’s position in that place, The Chinese 
Government even freely altered those articles 
which the Imperial Government, in a compro- 
mising spirit, have formulated in accordance 
with the statement of the Chinese Representa- 
tives thereby making the statements of the 
Representatives an empty talk: or on seeing 
them conceding with the one hand and withhold- 
ing with the other, itis very difficult to attribute 
faithfulness and sincerity to the Chinese 
Authorities. 

As regards the articles relating to the 


emplovment of advisers, the establishment of 


schools and hospitals, ihe supply of arms and 
ammunition and the establishment of arsenals, 
and railway concessions in Seuth China tn the 
revised proposals, they are either proposed with 
the proviso that the consent of the Power con- 
cerned must first be obtained, or they are merely 
to be recorded in the minutes in accordance with 
the statements of the Chinese delegates, and 
thus they are not in the least in conflict either 
with Chinese sovereignty or her treaties with 
the Foreign Powers. Yet the Chinese Govern- 
ment in their reply to the proposals, alleging 
that these proposals are incompatible with their 
sovereign rights and the Treaties with the 
Foreign Powers, defeat the expectations of the 
Imperial Government. In spite of such attitude 
of the Chinese Government, the Imperial] 
Government, though regretting to see that 
there 1s no room for further negotiation, yet 
warmly attached to the preservation of the 
peace of the Far Fast, is still hoping for a 
satisfactory settlement in order to avoid the 
disturbance of the relations. 

So in spite of the circumstances which admit- 
ted no patience, they have reccnsidered the feel- 
ings of the Government of their neighbouring 
country and withthe exception of the article re- 
lating to Fukten, which is to be the subject of an 
exchange of notes as has already been agreed 
upon by the Representatives of both nations, 
will undertake to detach the Group V. from 
the present negotiations and discuss it separately 
in the future. Therefore the Chinese Govern- 
ment should anpreciate the friendly feelings of 
the Imperial Government by immediatelv ac- 
cepting without any alteration all the articles of 


May, 1915 


Groups I, II, III, and 1V and the exchange of 
notes in connection with Fukien Province in 
Group V. as contained in the revised proposals 
presented on the 26th of April. 

The Imperial Government hereby again offer 
their advice and hope that the Chinese Govern- 
ment upon this advice will give a satisfactory 
reply by 6 o’clock p.m. on the oth day of 
May. It is hereby declared that if no satisfac- 
tory reply is received before or at the designated 
time, the Imperia] Government will take steps 
they may deem necessary. 


Japan’s Explanatory Note 





EXPLANATORY NoTe ACCOMPANYING MEMORAN- 
DUM DELIVERED To THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS BY THE JAPANESE MINISTER THE 
SEVENTH DaAy oF May, Iors, 


1. With the exception of the question of 
Fukien to be arranged by an exchange of notes, 
the five articles postponed for later negotiation 
refer to (a) the employment of advisers, (b) 
the establishment of schools and hospitals, (c) 
the railway concessions in South China,:/d) 
the supply of arms and ammunition and the 

establishment of arsenals (e) the propagation 
of Buddhism. 

2. The acceptance by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the article relating to Fukien may he 
either in the form as proposed by the Minister 
of Japan on the 26th of April or in that con- 
tained in the Reply of the Chinese Government 
of May rst. Although the Ultimatum calls for 
the immediate acceptance by China of the 
modified proposals presented on April 26th, 
without alteration, but it should be noted that 
it merely statesthe principle and does not apply 
to this article and articles 4 and 5 of this note. 

3. If the Chinese Government accept all the 
articles as demanded in the Ultimatum the 
offer of the Japanese Government to restore 
Kiaochew to China made on the 26th of April, 
will still hold good. 

4. Article 2 of Group II relating to the lease 
or purchase of land, the terms “lease” and 

“purchase” may be replaced by these terms, 
“temporary lease” and “perpetual lease” or 
“lease on consultations,” which means a long- 
term lease with its unconditional renewal. 

Article 4 of Group IT relating to the aporoval 
of laws and ordinances and local taxes by the 
Chinese Consul may form the subject of a 
secret agreement. 

5. The phrase “to consult with the Japan- 
ese Government’’ in connection with questions 
of pledging the local taxes for raising loans 
and the loans for construction of railways, in 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, which is similar to 
the agreement in Manchuria relating to the 
matters of the same kind, may be replaced by 
the phrase “ to consult with the Japanese capi- 
talists.”’ 

The article relating to the opening of trade 
marts in Eastern Inner Mongolia in respect to 
location and regulations, may, following the 
precedent set in Shantung, be the subject of an 
exchange of notes. 

6. From the phrase “those interested in the 
Company” in Group I[] of the revised list of 
demands, the words “those interested in” 
may be deleted. 

7. The Japanese version of the Formal 
Agreement and its annexes shall he the official 
text or both the Chinese and Japanese shal! be 
official texts. 





China’s Reply to the Ultimatum 





THE REPLY OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 10 
THE ULTIMATUM OF THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
MENT, DELIVERED TO THE JAPANESE 
MINISTER BY THE MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON THE 8TH 
oF May, 1915. 

On the 7th of this month, at three o’clock 
p.m., the Chinese Government received an 





May, 1915 
Ultimatum from the Japanese Government 
together with an Explanatory Note of seven 
articles. The Ultimatum concluded with the 
hope that the Chinese Government up to 6 
o’clock p.m, on the oth of May, will give a 
satisfactory reply, and it is hereby declared 
that if no satisfactory reply is received before 
or at the designated time, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will take steps sne may deem necessary. 
The Chinese Government with a view to 
preserving the peace of the Far East, hereby 
accepts, With the exception of those five articles 
of Group V. postponed for later negotiation, all 
the articles of Groups I, [I]. III, and IV and the 
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exchange of Notes in connection with Fukien 
Province in Group V. as contained in the 
revised proposals presented on the 26th of 
April and in accordance with the Explanatory 
Note of seven articles accompanying the 
Ultimatum of the Japanese Government with 
the hope that thereby all outstanding questions 
are settled, so that the cordial relationship 
hetween the two countries may be further 
consolidated. The Japanese Minister is hereby 
requested to appoint a day to call at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to make the 
literary improvement of the text and sign the 
Agreement as soon as possible, 
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Issued by the Japanese Government from Tokio on May 7 and circulated by 
Reuter’s Telegraph Agency | 


The Imperial Government have, in the 
demands lately presented to the Chinese 
Government, made it the main object to adjust 
matters to meet the new situation created by 
the war between Japan and Germany and to 
bring closer the friendly relations subsisting 
between Japan and China and thus ensure 
the permanent peace of the ar East. In for- 
mulating these demands, they have taken 
special care to avoid those which might have 
been deemed to conflict with the principles of 
territorial integrity, equal opportunity and the 
open door, which Japan has, from time to 
time, declared to the Powers in regard to China, 
Accordingly these demands include among 
others those relating to the disposition of 
German rights in Shantung, those relating to 
the recognition of the special position and 
interests of Japan in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, and those relating to 
the solution of various questions which for 
many years, have been pending between the 
Japanese and Chinese Governments. 


Group | contains demands relating to the 
Province of Shantung., 

The first article demands an engagement on 
the part of China to consent to all matters 
which may be,agreed upon between the Japan- 
ese Government and the German Government 
with regard to the disposition of all rights. 
interests and concessions which in virtue of 
treaties or otherwise Germany possesses in 
relation to the Province af Shantung. 

The second article demands an engagement 
on the part of China not to alienate or lease 
to another Power the province of Shantung 
or any portion of it or any island lying near 
the coast of the said Province. 

Article 3, China shall grant to Japan the 
right of construction of a railway connecting 
Chefoo or Lungkou with the Tsinanfu-Kiaochau 
Railway. 


Article 4. The Chinese Government shall 
open the principal cities of the province of 
Shantung for the residence and trade of 
foreigners. 


Group [I. Contains demands relating to 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
The first article demands the extension of the 
terms of lease of Port Arthur and of the 
South Manchuria and Antung-Mukden Railways 
toa period of ninety-nine years. The second 
article demands that Japanese subjects shall 
be permitted to lease or own land necessary 
either for erecting buildings of various kinds 
for ‘commercial and industrial uses or for 
agricultural purposes, The third article 
demands that Japanese subjects shal] be per- 
mitted to reside, travel and carry on business 
ot various kinds, commercial, industrial or 
otherwise. The fourth article demands that 
Japanese subjects shall be granted the mining 
fights of certain specified mines. The fifth 
article demands that the consent of the 
Japanese Government shall be obtained in 
advance when China proposed to grant a rail- 
Way concession to subjects of a third power or 
to procure a supply of capital from a third 
Power for the construction of a railway or 
fo raise a loan from such power on the 
security of duties or taxes. The sixth article 


demands that the Japanese Government shall 
be consulted before the engaging of advisers 
or instructors regarding political, financial or 


military matters. Article seven demands that © 


the management and control of the Kirin- 
Changchun Railway shall be transferred to 
Japan for the term of ninety-nine years, 


Group III. Contains demands relating to 
the Hanyehping Company. The first article 
demands that having regard to the close rela- 
tions between Japanese caritalists and this 
Company, the Chinese Government shall agree 
to the placing of the Campany under joint 
Japanese and Chinese management and not 
to dispose or permit the Company to dispose, 
without the consent of Japan, any rights or 
property belonging tothe Company. The second 
article demands that owing to the necessity for 
the protection of the interests of Japanese 
capitalists, the Chinese Government shall 
engage not to permit, without the consent of 
the Company, any one other than the Company 
to work mines situated in the neighborhood of 
those belonging to the Company and also to 
obtain previous consent in case it is proposed 
to take measures which may be deemed to 
affect the Company directly or indirectly. 

Group IV. Contains demands relating to 
the non-alienation of the coast of China or 
islands off the coast. The Chinese Government 
shall engage not to alienate or lease to a third 
Power any ports or bays on, or islands off, the 
coast of China. 

Group V. Propositions relating to the solu- 
tion of pending questions and others. 

Article 1. The Central Chinese Government 
must engage influential Japanese as political, 
financial and military advisers. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government must 
recognise the right of Japanese to land for 
building’ Japanese hospitals, temples and schools 
in the interior of China, 

Article 3. The police in localities where 
such arrangements are necessary must be placed 
under joint Japanese and Chinese administra- 
tion, or else Japanese must be employed as 
police officers in stich localities. 


Article 4, China must obtain from Japan a 
supply of a certain quantity of arms, or else 
must establish arsenals in China, under jomt 
Japanese and Chinese management, and these 
must be supplied with experts and material 
from Japan. 

Article 5. Japan must be given the right to 
construct a railway connecting Wuchang with 
the Kiukiang-Nanchang line and with the 
Nanchang-Hanegchow railways. 

Article 6. In view of the relations between 
the province of Fukien and Formosa and the 
agreement respecting the non-alienation of 
Fukien, Japan must be consulted whenever 
foreign capital is needed in connection with 
railways, mines and harbor works, including 
dockyards, 

Article 7. The Chinese Government must 
recognise the right of preaching by the Japan- 
ese in China, 

With regard to the province of Shantung, 
China absolutely lacks, it is clear, in her present 
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condition, the power to prevent Germany from 
recovering her influence in that province and 
from becoming in future again a source of 
disturbance in the Far East. It is, therefore, 
natural that Japan, who has at great sacrifice 
driven Germany out of Shantung, should 
present the above-mentioned demands, in order 
to consider how the rights possessed by 
Germany should be disposed of, and to take 
meastires to prevent the recrudescence of 
German influence. 


Japan’s relations with Manchuria have always 
been especially close geographically, politically 
and from the point of view of commercial and 
industrial interests. Since those relations have 
been strengthened by two successive wars the 
predominant position of Japan in that region 
has been recognised both at home and abroad. 

The case is almost similar in regard te 


‘Eastern Inner Mongolia. 


Further for the advancement of the intimate 
relations existing between Japan and China, no 
effort should be spared to solve definitely on 
this occasion all pending questions which are 
likely to lead to difficulties with China and at 
the same time to make an agreement with a 
view to prevent future misunderstandings. The 
Japanese Government, fully expecting that the 
Chinese Government would value the friendly 
sentiments existing between the two countries 
and willingly accede to the Japanese proposals, 
urged them to carry these matters into effect, 
whereas, in other matters China's consent was 
demanded by reason of treaty and other rights. 

With regard to the demands, which were 
formulated after careful and mature con- 
sideration, on the basis of the principles above 
referred to, the Chinese Government, in dis- 
regard of the understanding which was made 
at the commencement of the negotiations to 
keep the proceedings of the conferences strictly 
secret, made public the Japanese proposals, in 
yarious exaggerated forms and endeavored to 
stir up the feelings of the Powers against 
Japan. They caused the matters discussed at 
the conferences to be published invariably in 
the newspapers, with a view to hindering the 
progress of the negotiations; by fabricating 
news detrimental to Japan and they attempted 
to shake the confidence placed by her ally in 
Japan. They even demanded the unconditional 
retrocession of Kiaochow and an indemnity 
for the damage caused by the war between 
Tapan and Germany, and thus they showed 
from the first a lack of a sincere desire for a 
satisfactory conclusion of the negotiations. 
Moreover, aithough the Japanese Government 
fully showed its sincerity by repeatedly explain- 
ing the motives of the demands and endeavored 
to hear China’s unreserved views on the matter, 
it is an undeniable fact that the Chinese 
authorities failed to appreciate the friendly 
attitude of Japan and persisted in protracting 
the negotiations. Twenty-five conferences 
were held in all, extending over more than three 
months and throughout these conferences the 
Japanese Government exhausted every means 
of arriving ata satisfactory solution, but the 
Chinese Government, although they showed a 
disposition to agree to the demands relating to 
the province of Shantung, yet with regard to 
South Manchuria put various restrictions upon 
the most important demands, namely those 
relating to the rights regarding land tenure and 
objected to those relating to Eastern Inner 
Mongolia and various questions enumerated 
under Group V.on the ground that they were 
derogatory to the sovereign rights of China 
or conflicted with treaties with other Powers 
and, although the Japanese Minister explained 
that such was not the case, they refused tc 
listen. Rut, recognising that a satisfactory 
conclusion of the negotiations was most im- 
portant for the maintenance of peace of the 
Far East, the Japanese Government treated the 
Chinese contentions with every consideration. 
making very great concessions, In a spirit of 
conciliation they amended their proposals and 
presented their revised draft to the Chinese 
Government on April 26, In the revised draft 
the contentions put forward by the Chinese 
Government were taken into consideration, I[n 
this draft, as regards Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
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the demands were conhned, for the present, 
to absolutely necessary matters; those relating 
to the Hanyehping Company were confined to 
matters which had been admitted by the Chinese 
Government at the conferences. As regards 
the demand respecting the non-alienation of 
the coast, the form desired by the Chinese was 
accepted. The proposals relating to advisers, 
ownership of land for schools and hospitals, 
and the position of the province of Fukien 
were all altered in accordance with the views 
expressed by the Chinese representatives at 
the conferences, As regards South China rail- 
ways, the relations with third parties especially 
were respected and alterations were made 
accordingly. The question of the right of 
preaching was reserved for future negotiation. 
Those relating to police and the ownership of 
sites for temples were withdrawn. 


More Articles Added In Revised Draft 


The revised draft is therefore practically as 
follows :— 

Group ll. Eastern Inner Mongolia is exclud- 
ed from the proposals respecting South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia and the 
second and third articles are amended as 
follows: 


Article 2. Japanese subjects shall be permit- 
ted in the region of South Manchuria to lease 
or buy land necessary for erecting buildings 
of various kinds for commercial! and industrial 
uses or for agricultural purposes. 


Article 3. Japanese subjects shall have 
liberty to enter, travel and reside in the region 
of South Manchuria and carry on business of 
various kinds, commercial, and industrial, and 
otherwise. 

The fourth article, referring to the preced- 
ing two provisions, says that Japanese subjects 
shall produce before the Chinese local authori- 
ties passports duly issued and registered by 
the said authorities. They shall also observe 
Chinese police laws or regulations approved by 
the Japanese consuls and pay to the Chinese 
authorities taxes approved by the Japanese 
consuls. In civil, original suits the Japanese 
consul, where a Japanese subject is defendant, 
and a Chinese official, where a Chinese is 
defendant, shall respectively try and decide 
the case, both the Japanese consul] and the 
Chinese official being permitted each to send 
an authorized agent to attend the trial and 
watch proceedings, provided that in a’civil suit 
concerning land between Japanese and Chinese 
the case shall be examined and decided jointly 
by the Japanese consul and a Chinese official 
according to the laws and local customs of 
China, provided further that in future when the 
judicial system in the said region shall be com- 
pletely reformed al! civil and criminal suits 
involving Japanese subjects shall be wholly 
tried and decided by Chinese courts. 


Proposals relating to Eastern Inner 
Mongolia :— 


The tirst article demands that China shall 
permit joint enterprises of Japanese and Chin- 
ese in agricultural and auxiliary industries, the 
second that China shall consult Japan first in 
case China contemplates contracting either 
railway loans or loans secured by taxes, and 
the third that China shall increase the number 
of open marts. 


Group IIIf. As regards the Hanyehping 
Company the Chinese Government shall engage 
to approve of an agreement that may be con- 
cluded in future between the Company and 
Japanese capitalists for a joint undertaking, 
and agrees not to confiscate it nor to nationalise 
it without the consent of interested Japanese 
capitalists and not to permit it to contract any 
foreign loan with other than Japanese 


Group IV, As regards:the non-alienation of 
Chinese coasts. the Japanese Government will 
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be satisfied with the declaration as suggested 
by the Chinese Government. 


Group V. As to the other points the follow- 
ing Shall be kept on record: 

Article 1, That the Chinese Government 
will in case of necessity in future employ 
Japanese advisers. 


Article 2. In case Japanese subjects desire 
to lease or purchase land for the purpose of 
building schools or hospitals in the interior, 
the Chinese Government will permit them to 
do so, 


Article 2, The Chinese Government will 
some day in the future send military officers to 
Japan in order to make arrangements directly 
with the Japanese military authorities either 
for the purchase of arms from Japan or for 
establishing an arsenal [? arsenals] in China 
under Sino-Japanese management. 


Article 4. The Chinese Government will 
grant Japan her desired railway concession in 
South China in case it becomes clear that 
there is no Objection in this respect on the 
part of any other Power, or that the Chinese 
Government will refrain from entering into 
any agreement with any other party concerning 
the railway lines in question until Japan may, 
independently of the present negotiations 
with China, reach an agreement with the party 
whose interests, in the opinion of the Chinese 
Government, are opposed to the proposed lines, 


Article 5. The question of freedom for 
preaching by Japanese missionaries will he left 
over for future discussion, 


The proposal for joint administration of 
police is withdrawn. 


Asto Fukien province the Chinese Govern- 
ment must engage in some form that they 
will not grant to anv other power the right 
to build a shipyard, coaling or naval stations, 
or any other military establishment on or along 
the coast of Fukien province, and further, 
that the Chinese Government will not allow 
any such establishment to be built with any 
foreign capital on the coast of the said province. 

At the same time as the presentation of the 
revised draft, the Japanese Government declar- 
ed to the Chinese Government that if, at any 
peace conference upon the conclusion of the 
present war, Japan should be given the free 
disposal of Kiaochow which she acquired at 
enormous sacrifice, she would return it to 
China subject to certain conditions, of which 
the principal ones were as follows: 


The opening of Kiaochow Bay as a com- 
mercial port. 


The establishment of a Japanese concession 
in a locality designated by the Japanese. 


The establishment, if required by the Powers, 
of an international settlement and arrangements 
between the Japanese and Chinese Governments 
regarding the disposal of the German public 
structures and properties. 

Germany having after many years labour and 
heavy expenditure of money converted Kiao- 
chow into an important military and com- 
mercial port, as the basis of her expansion in 
the East, German influence in this part of China 
grew withthe development of Kiaochow and 
became so firmly established that it was utterly 
hopeless for China, singlehanded, to regain 
possession of the leased territory. Japan, 
desiring to remove this source of danger, which 
might in future again disturb the peace of the 
Far East, captured it at no small cost of life 
and money, and now that it is in her hands, 
she is almost at liberty to dispose of it at will, 
She is certainly under no obligation to return it 
to China, but she offered of her own will to 
return Kiaochow because she was anxious to 
promote friendly relations with China and to 
maintain the general peace of the FarEast The 
Chinese Government have, however, failed to 
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reciprocate Japan’s sentiment of accommodation 
and conciliation, and on May 1, presented a 
counter-draft which they declared to be their 
final answer, 


In this counter-draft, the Chinese Govern. 
ment recognise with regard to South Manchuria 
the right of residence, trade and leasing land 
by Japanese subjects in the interior, but refuse 
to grant long leases. 


The Chinese Government also demand that 
Japanese subiects shall submit to Chinese 
police laws and regulations, be liable to the 
same taxes and duties as Chinese. and all actions 
arising out of Jand disputes, whether between 
Japanese and Chinese, or between Japanese 
themselves, shall come under the jurisdiction 
of Chinese courts. 


As regards Eastern Inner Mongolia, they 
put limitations on the extent of that region 
and refuse to permit the main point of the 
Japanese demand, which is the joint enterprise 
of Japanese and Chinese in agriculture and 
auxiliary industries. 


Further they demand at the same time the 
unconditional surrender of the leased territory 
at Kiaochow, and the recognition of the right 
of the Chinese Government to participate in 
the coming peace negotiations between Japan 
and Germany. 


Indemnification by Japan for all losses 
suffered by China in consequence of the Japan- 
German war. 


The immediate removal Of various military 
establisnments of the Japanese army and the 
prompt evacuation of occupied territory, 


They also refused all the proposals contained 
in Group V. of the Japanese amended project 
except that relating to Fukien. In this counter. 
draft the Chinese Government, still further in 
disregard of responsible statements made by 
their representatives at the conferences, revived 
in some cases articles which had already been 
withdrawn and in others made alterations in 
matters which were agreed to. Moreover, they 
make demands to which it is clearly impossible 
for Japan to accede, such as those for the un- 
conditional surrender of Kiaochow and in- 
demnification for losses incurred through the 
Japan-German war, Furthermore, the Chinese 
Government declare that their counter-draft 
formulates their final decision. Accordingly, so 
long as Japan, refuses to accede to these 
demands whatever agreement may have been 
arrived at on other points must ultimately be 
abortive and the terms offered by China prove 
illusory. The Japanese Government deeply 
regret to perceive from the attitude of the 
Chinese Government that it is no longer any 
use to continue the present negotiations. 
Nevertheless, being desirous, with a view to 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East, to 
make every effort to bring the negotiations to 
a satisfactory conclusion and thus to avoid 
complications in the situation, the Japanese 
Government. taking fully into account the 
wishes of the Chinese Government, decided 
with great forbearance, to leave out of the 
present negotiations and reserve for future 
discussion all items specified in Group V. of 
the amended draft, except that relating to 
Fukien, about which an agreement has been 
reached. The Japanese Government instructed 
their Minister at Peking on May 6th that, in 
conveving this decision to the Chinese Govern- 
ment he should earnestly advise them to give 
due regard to Tapun’s sentiment of accommoda- 
tion and conciliation and express after carefu 
consideration their assent without delay to the 
Japanese amended draft and at the same time 
announce that the Japanese Government expect 
from the Chinese Government a satisfactory 
response to this advice not later than six p.m. 
on oth May. 


May, 1925 
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In the last issue of the FAR EASTERN REVIEW we 
brought our record of the Conferences held between the 
Japanese Minister at Peking (Mr Eki Hioki) and the Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (Mr Lu Cheng-hsiang) up to April 
17, which was the Twenty-fourth Conference. 

lwenty-jijth Conference. 

On April 26, after the Conterences had been suspended by 
the Japanese Minister, a resumption took place, Mr Hioki this 
time presenting to the Chinese Foreign Minister what he 
described as a revised draft of the demands (published in this 
isstie as one of the documents attached to the official statement 
of the Chinese Government) stating that he was acting under 
the instructions of the Japanese Government. This revised list 
contained twenty-four articles. Mr Hioki said that newspapers 
had been saying that the progress of the negotiations would be 
retarded on account of the suspension of the conferences, but in 
his opinion the suspension had resulted in a revised draft having 
been made by the Japanese Government, which was a great 
concession on the part of Japan. Heentered intoan explanation 
of the document and said that if the Chinese Government could 
agree to the revised draft in its entirety the Japanese Govern- 
ment would return the leased territory of Kiaochow to China, 
but the date of retrocession must be after the conclusion of the 
war between Japan and Gerniany, when Japan would be free to 
dispose of the territory. The retrocession would, however, be 
made under certain conditions: (1) That China should open 
Tsingtao as a commercial port and undertake not to use it as a 
naval base; (2) that Japan should establish a Japanese Settle- 
ment in Tsingtao under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan; 
(3) that other Powers should also be allowed to establish 
Settlements according to their wishes, and (4) that the establish- 
ments and installations which Germany had erected in Tsingtao, 
such as forts, etc., should be disposed of before the retrocession 
of Tsingtao in a manner mutually to be decided upon by Japan 
and China. Mr Hioki then read a lengthy Note from his 
Government in which Japan charged the Chinese Government 
with wilful evasion of the points to which Japan attached the 
greatest importance, such as the question of settlement in 
South Manchuria, the question of Eastern Inner Mongolia and 
the Fukien question. Being desirous of maintaining the peace 
of the Far East, said Mr Hioki, Japan had revised her demands 
and wished to ask the Chinese Government to give their consent 
to them; should they do so then Japan would restore the 
Kiaochow territory. In this Note the Japanese Government 
made another protest against the Chinese Government for 
resorting to a newspaper campaign. On account of this, added 
Mr Hioki, the Japanese Government was greatly displeased. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister replied that he would take the revised 
list of demands into very careful consideration, but said that he 
could not admit the allegation made by the Japanese Government 
that China had in any way been trying to avoid the important 
questions. In the course of more than twenty conferences China 
had conceded whatever it was possible for her to concede without 
infringing her sovereignty, the Treaty rights of other Powers, 
and the principle of equal opportunity. 
had conceded the demands of Japan textually. Mr Hioki said 
that since the revised list was not a new set of demands and 
since all the necessary discussion had already taken place he 
expected that the Chinese Government would not need much 
time to consider their views on the draft. The Chinese Foreign 
Minister pointed out that the earliest date when a reply could 
be given would be April 29. He also said he wished to make 
the observation that as regards the Fifth Group it was out of 
regard for Mr Hioki’s wishes that he had consented to give his 
reasons why he could not discuss them. He, therefore, deeply 
regretted that the Japanese Government had seen fit toinsert his 
alleged statements in this revised draft. Mr Hioki replied that 
to record a statement was not to record an understanding- The 
Foreign Minister replied that he had never consented that any 
Statements of this nature, even if correctly quoted, should be 
recorded. The Foreign Minister asked Mr Hioki what he 
considered the limits of the so-called Eastern Inner Mongolia, 


In some respects China. 


to which question Mr Hioki replied that he would telegraph his 
Government to inguire. The Foreign Minister added that it 
could only mean the territory adjoining South Manchuria. The. 
parts adjoining North Manchuria or Chihli Province could not 
be included. 

Twenty-sixth Conference. 

On May 1 the next and last conference in connexion with 
the demands was held. The Chinese Foreign Minister gave the 
reply (reproduced in this issue) of the Chinese Government to 
the revised demands, accompanied by a Note (also reproduced 
in this issue) outlining the past conferences and the concessions 
which China had made, and also expressing the hope that the 
Japanese Government would find the Chinese reply acceptable. 
Mr Hioki said that as regards the Chinese supplementary 
proposal in respect of the return of Kiaochow in the first Group 
he thought that had been dropped already. The Chinese 
Foreign Minister said that it had never been dropped, but 
in deference to Mr Hioki’s wishes the discussion had been 
postponed. Mr Hioki said that so far as the restoration of 
the telegraphs and post ofhces to China were concerned 
that would be settled at the time of the restoration of 
Kiaochow to China, as the question could not be taken up 
before then. The question of the Customs could be taken up 
at another time. With regard to the request for an indemnity, 
said Mr Hioki, the Japanese Government was determined not to 
make any compensation for the losses arising out of their opera- 
tions in Shantung. According to international law, he added, 
China had no right toexpect compensation. The Chinese Foreign 
Minister pointed out that Japan was not at war with China. 
Whereas in ordinary cases countries at war would fight in their 
own or in their enemy’s territory, in this case Japan was 
fighting in the territory of a neutral, friendly Power. He ex- 
plained that the indemnity referred to in China’ssupplementary 
proposal was meant to cover those losses which had occurred 
west of Weihsien, and added that since the Shantung questions 
were connected with the post bellum settlement the best way of 
dealing with them would be to postpone them until after the war. 
Mr. Hioki said that he had heard that remark many times 
before. His Government could not admit that the Questions 
should be postponed until after the war. With regard to Japan’s 
contentions respecting the South Manchurian question the 
Chinese Foreign Minister said that the police rules and regula- 
tions had been in force for many years and had been drafted by 
a Japanese Doctor of Laws. China therefore did not see the 
necessity of submitting them to the Japanese Government for 
approval. So far as taxation was concerned Japanese subjects 
would be treated in the same way as Chinese; there would be no 
other taxes imposed on Japanese. Mr. Hioki said he expected 
that the reply of China to the revised demands would have been 
very satisfactory, but seeing what it was he could not help 
expressing his disappointment. All he could do would be to 
report it to his Government. The Chinese Foreign Minister 
pointed out that with regard to Eastern Inner Mongolia 
the Chinese Government had done their best to agree to 
three out of the four new demands presented by Japan. 
Speaking with regard to the demands for railways South of 
the Yangtsze the Chinese Foreign Minister said that China 
could not accept the first proposal as it conflicted with definite 
agreements already concluded with another Power. With 
regard to the second demand he wished to know if the phrase 
‘“another Power’’ included Great Britain. Mr. Hioki replied 
that in his opinion Great Britain was included. Hesaid thathe 
had explained that in reality the proposed line from Nanchang 
to Chaochow had nothing to do with those granted to Great 
Britain, especially as Japan intended to survey that line to take 
it into Fukien Province. The Foreign Minister replied that 
since the terminals of the two lines were the same he thought 
the construction of a Japanese line would catse undue competition 
and impair the interests of the line granted to Great Britain. 
Mr. Hioki declared that a mountain divided the two lines and so 
far as he knew the British line from Nanchang to Canton would 
not pay, and unless the two lines were built the British line 
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would be a losing proposition. A Chinese delegate thereupon 
remarked that the proposal of another line was all right from 
Japan’s point of view but as China had to repay the money 
borrowed for construction it would be extravagance for China 
to duplicate the British line; it would be more desirable to spend 
the money that another line would cost in a region where a rail- 
way would be more serviceable. Mr. Hioki admitted the 
soundness of the contention, but repeated that in order to make 
the British line pay the Japanese one was necessary. Mr. Hioki 
asked what of the four articles in the Fifth Group. The 
Foreign Minister replied that he had stated at the outset of the 
conferences that he could not discuss them, and that it was only 
out of respect for Mr. Hioki that he had even given the reasons 
why they could not be discussed. As his reasons had been taken 
as definite statements he was disappointed and he thought the 
least said about the matter the better lest there should be more 
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LEASED TERRITORY IN LIAOTUNG PENINSULA, INCLUDING NEUTRAL ZONE 


misunderstanding. Mr. Hioki said he was disappointed to hear 
what the Foreign Minister had said, and he was sure his 
Government would also be disappointed. He referred to his 
declaration regarding the restoration, and said that it had been 
made on the condition that China would accept the twenty-four 
demands as a whole. Now that the Chinese Government had 
declined to do so he must withdraw his declaration. He then 
asked if he could report to his Government that this reply of 
the Chinese Government was really the result of final revision. 
The Foreign Minister said that what China could considered in 
the reply and therefore it was the result of final revision on the 
part of the Chinese Government. He hoped that the Japanese 
Government would see the difficulties of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and accept the reply in order to come to an early decision 
on the whole question. Mr. Hioki said he doubted if his 
Government would accept it. 
Drafting the Treaty. 

As the Japanese Minister surmised, his Government did not 
accept the Chinese reply to Japan’s revised demands, and on 
May 7 an Ultimatum (republished in this issue) was delivered 
to the Chinese Government. It was accepted on May 
10 at 1.30 o’clock in the -‘morning. ‘The demands thus accepted 
under force majeure had, however, to be embodied in a Treaty 
between China and Japan, and on May 15 the first conference 


*The effort being made by Japan to have the words ‘‘ Liaotung Penin- 
sula’’ inserted in the Treaty instead of ‘“ Port Arthur and Dalny,”’ as 
given in the demands and the Ultimatum sent to China by Japan, is 
extremely significant, and is but another evidence of the peculiar methods 
employed by Japan secretly to acquire concessions not openly asked for. 
Port Arthur and Dalny may include the territory south of the lower bound- 
ary line shown in the accompanying map, but the Liaotung Peninsula 
would include all the neutral zone to the upper boundary line. In the 
agreement defining the boundaries of the leased and neutralized territory 
in the Liaotung Peninsula, signed at St. Petersburg on May 7, 1808, the 
, Governments of Russia and China agreed upon the following :— 

Article I. In accordance with the IInd Article of the original Treaty 
the narthern territorv leased and yieldedto Russia—Port Arthur,Talienwan, 
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tor this purpose was held. The Japanese Minister produced a 
draft Treaty which he submitted, with a request for certain under- 
standings. One was that the lease of Port Arthur and Dalny 
should be written in the Treaty as of the**’Liaotung Peninsula.’’ 
Another was that the Shantung demands should become opera- 
tive when the Treaty was signed, and a third was that those 
questions in connexion with which an exchange of notes was 
demanded should be definite when embodied in the Treaty. 
The Chinese Foreign Minister pointed out that what the Japanese 
Minister was requesting was more than covered by the demands 
as accepted as a result of Japan’s Ultimatum, and that China 
could not agree to anything beyond the contents of the 
Ultimatum which she had accepted. 

On May 18 an informal conference was held between the 
First Secretary of the Japanese Legation and an assistant, and 
the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and a secretary... The 
Japanese representatives insisted upon ‘ the Liaotung Peninsula”’ 
being substituted for “‘Port Arthur and Dalny’’ in the Treaty, 
and indicated that the Japanese Government intended to shut 
Manchuria against other foreigners. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT TREASURY BONDS 


The following item regarding Chinese Treasury Bonds 
appeared in the Financial columns of a recent issue of the London 
“lath = 

“A holder of Chinese Government 6% ‘Treasury notes 
writes complaining that he has not yet received the half-yearly 
interest due on 3ist December last....The hitch that has occurred 
in the service of these notes is no reflexion upon the Chinese 
Government. An amount sufficient to cover interest and amorti- 
sation was handed to the representative in Peking of the Austrian 
syndicate. The funds, I believe, are at the present time in 
Austria, and owing to the war the banker with whom they are 
deposited is forbidden to remit any portion of them to this 


country. The letter from the Laenderbak leaves room for hoping 
that a way will be found out of the impasse through the 


co-operation of the Chinese Government. ” 

In this connexion, it may be observed that the Chinese 
Government has always endeavoured to promptly meet the 
services of foreign loans, including the period of 1912 when the 
financial condition of the Chinese Government was exceedingly 
stringent. At present as tranquillity has been restored in the 
country and the finance is in a sound state, there is still less 
reason why the Chinese Government should fail to fulfill promptly 
its obligations. ‘The statement in the London “Truth”’ that the 
necessary funds have been provided and handed over by the 
Chinese Government to the Austrian syndicate is quite correct. 
The facts are as follows. The Chinese Government handed 
over the funds necessary to redeem all of the coupons and bonds 
due on December 31st, 1914, several days before the due date. to 
Messrs. Arnhold, Karberg & Co., of Tientsin, the agency which 
originally negotiated the loan. The Government has on file a 
receipt from the said Company. ‘The Chinese Government 
instructed Messrs. Arnhold, Karberg & Co. to transfer the money 
at once to Europe to pay the maturities. Through no 
fault of the Chinese Government but because of the effects of 
the European War, a delay occurred in the transfer of the funds by 
the said Company to Great Britain and France. As a conse- 


quence of the delay British and French bondholders made en- 


quiries at the Chinese Legations. When the delay of the transfer 
was reported to Peking, the Chinese Government immediately 
instructed the Chinese Minister of Vienna to take up this matter 
with the Austrian syndicate. As a result, the Austrian Syndicate 
transferred the required funds amounting to over £40,000. to the 
Chinese Minister in London via The Hague, to pay British and 
French holders. ‘The Austrian Syndicate has also agreed to com- 
pensate the bondholders for the delay in paying the interest on 
the overdue amounts, and the whole case has now been settled. 


and the Liaotung Peninsula—shall commence from the north side of 
A-tang Bay onthe west coast of Liaotungand shall pass through the ridge 0! 
A-tang Mountain (the mountain ridge being included in the leased ground) 
to the east coast of Liaotung near the north side of P’itzuwo Bay, Kussia 
shall be allowed the use of all the waters adjacent to the leased territory 
and all the islands around it. Both countries shall appoint special officers 
to survey the ground and determine the limits of the leased territcry. 

Article II. To the north of the boundary fixed in Article [, there shall, 
in accordance with Article V of the Peking Treaty, be a neutra] ground, 
the northern boundary of which shall commence on the west coast ° 
Liaotung at the mouth of Kiachou River, shall pass north of Yuyenchans 
to the Tayang River, and follow the left bank of that river to its mouth, 
which shall be included in the neutral territory. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE EXTENSION OF 
JAPAN’S SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 

IN CHINA | 


In previous articles in regard to the demands presented by 
Japan to China, we have chiefly dealt with the political aspect 
of the situation thus created. It has been shown that Japan 
sought to secure political control of South Manchuria, Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, Shantung and Fukien, and moreover, that she © 
desired to obtain a dominating voice in the political, military and 
financial affairs of the Republic by the appointment of Japanese 
advisers. By asking .China to assent to the proposition that 
the preservation of the territorial integrity of China was a 
matter that solely concerned China and Japan, she endeavoured 
to establish a form of suzerainty over the Republic. These 
demands, involving as they do a material aiteration in the status 
guo in Eastern Asia, are undoubtedly contrary to the principle 
upon which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Root-Takahira 
Convention and other agreements to which Japan is a party, are 
based. It may be anticipated that when the time is opportune 
the Powers whose political interests are concerned will give this 
aspect of the matter due attention. 

Turning to the economic incidence of the demands, it may 
be said that to many, if not to most, foreigners China is chiefly 
interesting because of its possibilities as a world market. Some 
of those who are actually resident in the Republic feel a 
deep sympathy with a country that is striving to emancipate 
itself from the traditions and customs that have checked all 
progress in the past. They know that the Central Government 
is slowly, but effectually, reforming the internal administration; 
restoring order after the financial chaos caused by the reckless 
methods of the late dynasty, and rooting out the canker of 
corruption that has hitherto made the Chinese official a menace 
to the Chinese people and an object of contempt to the foreigner. 
The sympathetic observer sees that genuine efforts are being 
made to bring about the reformations necessary, and he realizes 
that, if China is helped instead of hindered by other Powers, 
she will in time achieve a degree of strength and stability that 
will entitle her to claim an effective voice in Far Eastern 
politics. But considerations of this character appeal only to a 
small minority of foreigners and the fact must be faced that, 
while the preservation of China’s sovereignty and independence 
are but of academic interest to the majority, the retention 
of a market that has already been extremely valuable and that 
possesses practically limitless future possibilities is regarded as 
a matter of the first importance. 


Experience has shown that in regions in China in which 
political control is exercised by the Japanese the tendency is for 
foreign trade other than Japanese to diminish. South Man- 
churia is a case in point. When South Manchuria was in 
Russian occupation a large trade in British and American 
manufactures was built up. It was trade of a very valuable 
character, as the people of Manchuria, while discriminating 
purchasers, were always prompt in meeting their engagements 
and were in every way good customers. Some difficulty is 
experienced in collecting statistics to show to what extent 
Japanese trade has increased and foreign trade fallen off in 
South Manchuria since the war between Russia and Japan. 
The Customs Office at Dalny or Dairen was established only a 
few months before the war, and consequently comparative 
figures are not available. Newchwang was the chief port of 
entry in 1903 (the year before the war), but the greater bulk of 
the trade now passes through Dalny and Antung. However, 
the Chinese Customs returns in relation to Newchwang, notwith- 
standing the changed conditions there, are still of some value 
for comparative purposes, as it may be assumed that the falling 
off in the trade because of the rivalry of Dalny and Antung 
would afiect foreign countries more or less equally, although the 
returns of Japanese trade at Newchwang might be expected 
to show the greatest falling off as it would naturally flow through 
the nearer ports. This latter result has not proved to be 
the case. While figures in regard to the total trade of each of 
the respective countries whose goods pass through Newchwang 
into Manchuria are not available it is, perhaps, permissible 
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to quote those relating to one or two standard staples, and 
to assume from what these disclose that the general tendency has 
been similar. In the Chinese Customs returns for Newchwang 
for the year 1903, we find under the heading “ gray, plain 
sheeting ” the following :— 


Country Pieces. 
American .. o 1,033,089 
Japanese es a3 ue 70,800 
English a 05 ‘9 és 5,200 


Under this heading the figures in 1913 were :— 


Country Pieces 
American r% ’ 225,280 
Japanese... ws ‘5 .. 124,840 
English 2 ~ 4.2 


It will be noticed that there has been a very marked falling 
off in the total trade, but that while American trade fell off by 
more than 75 per cent., and that of Great Britain by 20 per cent., 
Japan’s trade increased by some 75 per cent. The figures 
given suggest that the trade generally has fallen off materially, 
but we find under the comprehensive heading “ cotton goods” in 
the Antung returns for 1913 the following :— 


Country Pieces 
Japanese 1,374:744 
English : ' 27,007 
American .. 245 vie gO 


This would indicate that much of the trade that formerly 
passed into Manchuria through Newchwang now finds Antung 
a more advantageous portai. It is also clear that trade is almost 
monopolised by Japan. 

The figures for sheetings are sufficiently illuminating, and 
when attention is given to drills it will be seen that the 
diminution in foreign trade is not confined to one line. The 
following table presents the facts in regard to drills :— 


Country 1903 1913 
American 569,055 72,070 
Japanese 87,430 80,075 
English .. 380 1,829 


In this instance Japan has ousted America from the premier 
position even at Newchwang, which for geographical and other 
reasons is the port least favoured by Japanese exporters (in 1907 
it was estimated that Japanese imports to Manchuria in 1906 
amounted to over G. $12,000,000, of which less than $1,500,000 
paid duty at Newchwang). 

It can be seen from the figures that have been quoted that 
Japanese goods, even when there was some limitation to the 
control exercised by Japan over South Manchuria, succeeded in 
displacing those from other countries. When we turn to Korea, 
which has reached the final stage of the journey upon which 
south Manchuria has progressed far and upon which, under 
Japan’s guidance, Eastern Inner Mongolia, Shantung and Fukien 
are invited to start, it is found that the trade of countries other 
than Japan is steadily diminishing. Taking the items grey 
sheetings and shirtings, it is found that in 1909, the year before 
the annexation of Korea by Japan, Japan’s share of the trade was 
fifty per cent., and Great Britain’s forty-nine per cent. In 1913 
the Japanese share was ninety per cent. and the British eight per 
cent. In the period in question the trade in British JT cloths 
disappeared. 

That Japanese political control in countries outside Japan 
proper involves the curtailment of the tradal opportunities of 
other nations is clear beyond question. Korea is now a portion 
of the Japanese Empire and it is only to be expected that Japan 
should secure commercial supremacy in the Peninsula. But this 
does not alter the significant fact that where the shadow of 
Japan’s political power falls, the plant of foreign trade grows 
sickly. It is pertinent to inquire why this should be so. In 
South Manchuria there is supposed to be equal opportunity for 
the trade of all nations. The region is nominally a portion of the 
Republic of China and the Customs tariff is that in operation in 
other parts of the country, except in regard to Antung, where 
special arrangements prevail, as will be noted later. Why then 
should Japanese goods practically oust those manufactured in 
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other countries? Geographical proximity is one explanation. ‘To 
transport goods from Japan to Manchuria is much less costly and 
takes far less time than is the case in regard to goods manu- 
factured in Europe or America. This in itself, other things 
equal, would give Japan a useful handicap in China generally, but 
this factor has existed at all times and in no way accounts for 
the extraordinary development of Japanese trade in Manchuria 
since the war. ‘That, and other natural advantages, cannot 
account for Japan’s success in driving her European and American 
rivals out of the South Manchuria market. The result has only 
been accomplished by systematic and sustained effort. For a 
considerable time after the conclusion of peace Japan refused to 
allow foreign traders to resume business in Manchuria, under the 
plea that until the withdrawal of troops was completed there was 
a danger of the betrayal of “military secrets.” Japanese 
merchants. were, however, allowed free access, their goods were 
allowed every railway facility by the military authorities and 
when at last foreign traders were permitted to resume operations 
they found their Japanese rivals Securely entrenched. Pending 
the regular organization of the Customs Office at Dalny immense 
quantities of Japanese goods passed into Manchuria without 
paying duty, and it is said that Japanese merchants, supported by 
the military authorities, refused to pay the likin dues to which 
other foreign goods were subjected. 


The possession of the South Manchuria Railway has been 
the greatest factor of all in securing the extension of Japanese 
trade. This line is under the sole control of the Japanese, and 
is a semi-official concern. ‘There has never been open discrimina- 
tion by the Railway Company in favour of Japanese goods, but 
the fact seems to be established that experience has taught the 
Chinese in Manchuria that the only way to ensure delivery of 
goods in anything like reasonable time is to order them through 
Japanese firms. Another aid is what has been aptly described as 
the “ economic paternalism " of the Japanese Government, which 
takes the shape of subsidies to steamship lines and the provision 
of cheap capital to merchants. For example, the Manchurian 
Export Guild, composed of the leading Japanese spinning and 
weaving companies, is enabled on the Government guarantee to 
borrow money at 45 per cent. The South Manchuria Railway 
Company is understood to allow a rebate to clients who contract 
for a large number of trucks to be used each year. This 
expedient, while not openly discriminating against European and 
American goods, has precisely the same effect, as the State 
supported Export Guild is able to secure the advantage offered 
while the ordinary foreign firms cannot avail themselves of it. 
Assistance is also freely given to the Japanese firms by the 
Japanese semi-official bank in Manchuria. In a word it can be 
said that the hapless European and American merchants were 
first of alj kept out of Manchuria after the war by the Japanese 
military authorities until Japanese merchants had gained a firm 
hold of the trade, and were then confronted by the competition 
of the Japanese merchants, financiers and Government combined. 
Moreover the “ chops ” or trade marks of foreign manufacturers 
were counterfeited by the Japanese. In these circumstances the 
wonder is, not that the foreign trade other than Japanese should 
have diminished, but that it should continue to exist at all. 


Another factor that has contributed to give Japanese trade 
an advantage over its competitors is the special reduction of one 
third of the ordinary Customs duty allowed on goods entering 
Manchuria at Antung. On Jtfhhe 2, 1913, an agreement was 
signed by the Inspector-General of Customs and the Japanese 
Minister to Peking by which this reduction was granted for all 
goods brought to Antung by the Korean railway. Inevitably 
these goods are almost, if not entirely, of Japanese origin. The 
reduced duty and the other adventitious aids that are given to 
Japanese manufactures necessarily severely handicap goods trom 
Europe and America. In Northern Manchuria a_ similar 
reduction of one third of the Customs duty is granted upon goods 
carried by the Russian railway. This is an instance of a conces- 
sion that was perfectly justifiable when it was first granted being 
perpetuated when circumstances have so entirely changed that !t 
has become unnecessary and oppressive. In the old days the trade 
between Russia and Manchuria was carried on by caravans. 
This method of transportation was slow and costly and there 
was, therefore, some justification for a reduction in the Customs 
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impost. The advent of the railways has materially altered matters 
and at present the concession merely operates as an additional 
handicap upon the trade of the countries which are unable for 
various reasons to take advantage of the opportunities it offers. 
Directly the agreement for the reduction of the duty on goods 
passing through Antung was signed, the Korean Government 
Railways and the Japanese Government Railways reduced their 
freight charges on goods for Manchuria. The striking success of 
this move is realhzed when it is noted that in the first seven 
months after the reduction in railway charges and Customs duty 
the quantity of goods handled on the Korean Railway increased 
hy 258 per cent. These goods were almost entirely Japanese. 

According to the Decennial Report of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs for 1902-11 the importation of Japanese cotton cloth 
through Newchwang rose from 31,884 yards in 1902 to 8,449,170 
yards in 191!. In the latter year, it is to be remarked, the bulk 
of the Japanese trade passed through Dalny. The geographical 
situation of Japan, as has already been pointed out, cannot 
account for this immense development of Japan’s trade at the 
expense of other foreign countries. It is evident that the real 
cause is to be found in the co-operation of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with the Japanese merchants to secure a monopoly of the 
trade in foreign goods in the regions in which Japan claims to 
possess “special interests.” The “door” of equal opportunity 
is technically kept “ open,” but in actual fact ingress is restricted 
to the Japanese. 

When it is found that in one region in China in which the 
Japanese exercise political contro] or influence, the trade of 
European and American nations succumbs to Japanese state- 
aided attacks, it is fair to assume that similar results will 
follow the acquisition of special interests by Japan in 
other localities. Japan desires to extend her political influence 
over Eastern Inner Mongolia, Shantung and Fukien. Her 
avowed ambitions are confined for the moment to the regions 
named, but there is no guarantee that she will not seek. if 
opportunity offers, still further extension. As she claims 
to have acquired as one of the spoils of war the right 
secured by Germany to extend the railway from Tsinanfu to a 
point on the Peking-Hankow line, this brings her into Chihli, the 
metropolitan province. If eventually she succeeds in obtaining 
the right to construct the railways connecting Wuchang with 
Kiukiang and Nanchang, between Nanchang and Hangchow, and 
between Newchwang and Chaochow, her influence will be ex- 
tended over Hupeh, Kiangsi and Kwangtung | 

For the present, consideration may be confined to those 
regions which Japan has shown it is her immediate intention to 
transform into Japanese spheres of influence. Fiastern Inner 
Mongolia has no considerable interest for those engaged in 
importing foreign goods into China in present conditions. With 
the advent of satisfactory railway facilities, however, there is no 
reason why Eastern Inner Mongolia should not develop a large 
import and export trade. Now that China has yielded to 
Japan’s demand that this region should be regarded as within 
her ambit of influence there is very little prospect that any 
development of trade will react favourably upon the business of 
Kuropean and American firms. The same methods that are 
driving all goods other than Japanese out of the South Man- 
churia markets will be adopted in atl probability, and Japanese 
merchants with the support of their Government will establish 
themselves in an impregnable position. 


Shantung 


If the acquisition of Inner Eastern Mongolia by Japan as a 
sphere of influence can be regarded by the commercial interests 


Of other countries without any pronounced dissatisfaction on the 


ground that the loss of a possible future advantage does not 
call for very keen regret, the case is quite different in regard to 
regions in which Europeans and Americans have built up 
important trading interests. Even if Kiaochou be retroceded to 
China, the retrocession appears likely to be hedged with such 
conditions that Japan’s political influence in Shantung will still 
be paramount. She will retain possession of the Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu Railway and will control the future extensions of the 
railway system in Shantung. The conditions that exist to-day in 
South Manchuria will thus be created in Shantung. 
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Oversea trade with Shantung passes for the most part 
through Tsingtau and Chefoo. Taking the latest statistics 
available, those for 1913, it is found that the total direct foreign 
trade amounted to G $21.267,311 of which G $11,087,975 was 
represented by imports. Japan easily led with imports to the 
value of $6,063,121, with Germany second, the value of her 
imports being G $2,107,752. American imports only reached the 
value of G $361,737, and those of Great Britain $349,696, but 
these figures hardly convey a correct impression as the goods of 
both countries are mainly imported from Shanghai and their 
value is consequently not shown. The direct importation from 
Hongkong was G $1,334,083 and from Singapore G $453,989. 
Taking specific, items in regard to cotton goods, the following 
figures may be of interest for future reference and comparison.— 

Sheeting :— 

American .. 


Ee 82,227 pieces 
English .. .. 


7 830 3 


Japanese . - 243,542 9 
Drills.— | 

PUTIN ca ss ce we ree SS a 

English 4,323 ” 

Japanese 26: «« «s. «2 4,710 ‘ 
Jeans.— 

Americans. i. «s-s. os 5,980 - 

English 131,085  ,, 
T-cloths 

English ++ 392,992 3 


Japanese .. ae 25,813 a 

With fair conditions of competition it might be anticipated 
that Shantung would provide a very favourable field for the 
extension of European and American trade, but if control of the 
Customs at Tsingtau and of the railway from .Tsingtau to 
Tsinanfu is retained by the Japanese it may be confidently 
predicted that the trade in goods not of Japanese manufacture 
will steadily diminish in value and volume. It must also be 
borne in mind that in China most firms carry on the business of 
importers and exporters combined. Should the import trade 
pass entirely into the hands of the people of one nation the 
export trade will naturally gravitate to them. This is what has 
happened in Manchuria, where supremacy in imports has enabled 
the Japanese to secure the bulk of the exporting business. A 
large business was done in exports from Shantung in the past, 
the principal commodities being cotton, silk, groundnuts and 
groundnut oil, hides and straw braid. The countries with which 
most of this trade is done are France, Russia, Germany, Japan 
and America, their respective shares being G $2,513,456, $1,754,- 
226, $1,669.150, $1,544,534 and $999,543. Itis evident that the 
foreign trade which passes into Shantung through Tsingtau is 
already of considerable importance and there is reason to 
suppose that, with its population of 30,000,000, this trade would, 
under its normal conditions, attain large dimensions. 

The rise of Tsingtau has caused Chefoo to decline in 
importance, but foreign goods of a considerable value pass into 
Shantung through this port. In 1913 the net foreign imports 
were to the value of G $6,607,531. Unfortunately the figures 
available in regard to this trade do not indicate the share of the 
respective countries, and consequently analysis is impossible. It 
may be remarked, however, that Japan’s share of the import 
amounted to $1,716,656. Even without the additional artificial 
aid that is assisting the Japanese trader to drive his competitors 
out of the Manchurian market he is able to secure pre-eminence 
in North China ports. No one would raise any objection to this 
if when once goods were landed fair competition were allowed 
to ensue. What the European and American traders at Chefoo 
as well as at Tsingtau fear, is that the business they have 
laboriously built up by long years of patient effort will be 
wrested from them by the methods adopted in South Manchuria. 
It seems certain that the railways in the province will be 
dominated by the Japanese, and as has been shown earlier in 
this article, that condition of things darkens the prospects of the 
non-Japanese trader. 

As Tsinanfu is not a seaport there are no returns procur- 
able giving the statistics of imports from foreign countries and 
exports abroad. But there is considerable importation by 
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railway and over the Grand Canal, and it would be misleading to 
assume that the figures quoted for Tsingtau and Chefoo represent 
the total amount of foreign trade with Shantung. a 
Fukien 

_ Inthe days when the China tea trade was booming Fukien 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity scarcely equalled by arv other 
province. The high prices secured by growers led to the 
circulation of a comparatively large amount of money, and 
confidence was felt when Foochow was first opened to trade that 
a large and increasing business in foreign manufactures would be 
built up. But the tea trade fell upon hard times. The competi- 
tion of India and Ceylon caused the price of China teas to fall 
off. Instead of endeavouring to hold their own by improving 
their methods, many of the Chinese growers abandoned, partially 
or wholly, the cultivation of the tea shrub and devoted their land 
to other crops, more especially sweet potatoes, as they could not 
secure sufficient profit from tea to. purchase food-stuffs. As a 
result the temporary prosperity of the province gave place to 
impoverishment, and at the present time Fukien is one of the 
poorest of the eighteen provinces of China Proper. 

There is no reason why Fukien should not in the future 
regain much of its former prosperity. In climate and soil it 1s 
peculiarly adapted for successful tea cultivation. Attention is 
being paid by the Chinese authorities to the failure on the part 
of the growers to improve their methods and steps are being 
taken to awaken them to the fact that:a little intelligent effort 
- would bring them a rich reward. If these endeavours be 
successful the condition of the people will improve and their 
purchasing power increase. 

The population of Fukien is estimated at about 18,500,000. 
The means of transport are very poor, goods being carried by 
coolies or by boat.. There is a small stretch of railway, about 
twenty miles in length, between Amoy and Changchowfu, but in 
present conditions there seems little prospect of its extension. 
When adequate means of communication are provided the 
existing export trade in tea, iron, timber, porcelain, indigo, 
tobacco, camphor, wax and coal may be expected to increase con- 
siderably. 

The statistics for Foochow for the year 1913 show that the 
net value of the trade was Tls. 23,206,413 (£3,505,135), and of 
this Tls. 8,826,335. represented fore'gn imports. This was an 
advance of Tls. 1,178,097 over the total for 1912. The total 
value of the foreign cottons imported was Tls. 1.419,106, which 
is a ridiculous amount when it is borne in mind that the popula- 
tion of Foochow itself is 500,000. Japan does an extremely 
small trade in yarns, the Japanese importation in 1913 being to 
the value of Tls. 2.673 while that of Indian yarn imported was 
Tls. 785,823. The piece-goods imported are almost entirely of 
British origin. 

The net foreign imports to Amoy, the other important 
treaty port in Fukien, were valued at Tls. 10,595,532 and the 
total trade at Tls. 20,068,932. 
character to that of Foochow and is capable of large develop- 
ment. If the railway to Changchowfu were extended to tap the 
interior districts the export trade would be greatly benefited and 
this would of course react beneficially on the trade in imports. 

From these figures it will be seen that, while as yet there is 
no great volume of foreign trade with Fukien, there is a 
reasonable prospect of development when the natural] resources, 
including the mines, are exploited. But if the conditions that 
prevail in South Manchuria are reproduced in Fukien the 
established foreign interests other than Japanese in the province 
may be expected to decrease in value instead of sharing in any 
development. 

The Open Door 


This article has been written with the object of showing 
that the extension of Japanese political influence in China means 
the closing of the door of equal trading opportunity. If that 
has been the effect in one portion of China it is legitimate to 
assume that a similar result will follow in others. The principle 
of equal opportunity was adopted by all the great commercial 
Powers because it was realized that the alternative, the Spheres 
of Influence policy, was fraught with danger to China and to 
themselves. If there is one country mote than another that 
stands to benefit by the maintenance of the open door policy it is 
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Japan. As long as there is equal opportunity for all in China 
Japan must necessarily gain the largest share in any development 
of trade—provided, of course, that her manufactures are of 
satisfactory quality and that she does not antagonise the Chinese 
people. Japan has the advantage of proximity; of cheap labour 
in factory and steamer; of state aid in the shape of reduced 
freight charges on the Imperial! Railways cf Japan, of subsidies 
to steamship compailies, of cheap financial accommodation. With 
these advantages, in conjunction with the sentimental preference 
that China might be expected to feel for closer commercial 
relationship with another Oriental nation, Japan, it would be 
thought, could watch with equanimity the steady increase of her 
trade with China without seeking to accelerate it by any dubious 
methods. Japan’s trade with China increased from ninety- 
six million Haikwan Taels in 1905 to one hundred and eighty- 
five million Haikwan Taels in 1913. Her percentage of the 
foreign trade of China increased from 14 per cent. to nearly 19 
per cent., while during the same period the percentage of the 
trade of the United Kingdom and Hongkong fell from 48 per 
cent. to less than 41 per cent. These statistics show plainly that 
the open door policy in China has been most beneficial to Japanese 
trade. | 
Yet Japan is not satisfied. She not only wants her full share 
in the increased trade that the progressive policy of the Chinese 
Government and the restoration of orderly conditions in the 
interior of China is creating, but she is endeavouring to extend 
her political influence so that she may filch from other foreigners 
the trade they have already established. To achieve this end she 
has compelled China, by a threat of war, to acquiesce in a con- 
siderable extension of her political influence and to agree to 
discuss in the future proposals that are designed undisguisedly 
to render the principle of equal opportunity inoperative. Some 
Japanese publicists are quite candid in regard to Japan’s 
ambitions. ‘They state that Japan is sufficiently powerful to 
compel the European and American merchant to surrender the 
China market to exclusive Japanese exploitation. Japan profess- 
ed belief in the open door policy as long as she thought it was 
advantageous for her to do so, but the time, they declare, has 
come when Japan can disclose her real policy, that of exclusion. 
It has also been foreshadowed that the proclamation of a 
protectorate over China will be followed by the application of 
the Japanese tariff to the Republic, thus raising a tariff wall 
round China with gates through which only Japan may pass. 
This may be thought to be the dream of a few hot-headed 
chauvinists, but those who have studied utterances of Japanese 
publicists and articles in the Japanese Press relating to Japan's 
international policy, are aware that there is considerable justifica- 
tion for the belief that Japan designs to apply to the Far East 


generally the policy of exclusion that kept the foreigner and 


foreign goods out of Japan itself until the middle of last century. 
Japan abandoned the policy of exclusion: at the beginning of the 
Meiji era, not because she wished for intercourse with the outer 
world, but because the foreigner was strong enough to force her 
to adopt a policy against which her instincts rebelled. Japan 
thereupon set herself to learn the secret of the foreigners 
superiority. She has succeeded. She has learnt to utilise steam 
and electricity; she has adopted the financial and commercial 
methods that have enriched the West; the sciences and arts 
that have ameliorated life conditions in Europe and America 
are taught in her colleges and universities. Now Japan considers 
that she has nothing more to learn. Foreign friendship, she 
considers, is of no further service to her, and she is strong 
enough to revert to the policy of exclusion which she was 
forced unwillingly to abandon. But in acquiring knowledge of 
the secret of Western superiority Japan created for herself 
requirements that could not be satisfied if the policy of exclusion 
were reverted to in its original form. Her traders want markets 
her manufacturers want raw materials. Moreover three 
successful military enterprises have led to the development of 
larger ambitions. In due time the idea of applying the policy 
of exclusion to Asia instead of Japan was formed. The world 
has just witnessed a long step forward towards its realization. | 
Whatever cautious Secretaries of State for Foreign. Aifairs 
may say, Japan has revived the policy of Spheres of Influence 111 
China. She is using hér military supremacy in the Far East [0 
secure for herself the foreign trade of China and the sole 
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beneht of the development of the natural resources of the 
Republic. Is she to be permitted to perfect her plans to expel 
the foreigner from the lands to which she has introduced the 
blessings of civilization while creating a mutually advantageous 
trade? Is it in the interest of the world that Japan should be 
allowed to establish a political and commercial hegemony over 
Asia? The answer is obvious. 

It is not suggested that Japan could ever succeed in building 
round Asia, or even China, a hedge bristling with Japanese 
bayonets. To ensure success for a project of such magnitude 
the first essential would be to secure the cordial co-operation of 
China. Even if Japan were not obsessed by any vision of 
political and commercial supremacy over half the world the 
friendship of China would be of priceless value to her. But she 
has never sought to win that friendship. The settled policy of 
Japan towards China has been to treat her with severity and 
subject her to humiliation. Many opportunities to win China’s 
good-will have presented themselves, but advantage has never 
been taken of them and it may be said with confidence that, as a 
result of Japan’s blundering diplomacy, there exists in all parts 
of China a deep-seated hatred of the Japanese people. In this 
may be found ameans of preserving the foreign interests in 
China which Japan is seeking to destroy. It must not be 
forgotten that the long drawn out diplomatic battle that 
terminated at 1.30 a.m. on May 9 when the Chinese Government 
surrendered to Japanese threats of war, was fought by the Chin- 
ese, not only in their own interests, but in the interests of the 
nations that have built up China’s foreign trade. Denied aid from 
the very countries that had insisted most strongly upon the 
principle of equal opportunity, China stubbornly resisted Japan’s 
attempted encroachment upon that principle, and she only gave 
way when she knew that further resistance would entail immense 
suffering and loss to the Chinese people without preventing Japan 
from attaining her objects. Though China was striving chiefly to 
protect her threatened sovereignty she also did her best to 
preserve the rights of the Treaty Powers. When, therefore, the 
belligerent nations find time to turn their attention to the grave 
change in the status guo in the Far East brought about by Japan, 
it may be expected that they will find China ready to co-operate 
cordially in any action designed to restore the equilibrium and to 
restrain Japan from further predatory adventures. 

Apart from the moral aspect of the question, the Treaty 
Powers cannot atiord to allow Japan to shut them out from 
participation in Far Eastern trade. The process of closing the 
door was started by Japan in 1905. It was gradually and 
cautiously carried on until the present year, when Japan con- 
sidered that the time was opportune for accelerated movement. 
China’s diplomacy has been successful in preventing the complete 
accomplishment of Japan’s aims, for the time being. This much 
she has been able to do by her own unaided efforts, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a nation lusting for cheap military laurels was 
browbeating and builying her. Now the duty devolves upon the 
Treaty Powers to consolidate the position that China has 
defended for them, and to make it unequivocally clear to Japan 
_ She will not be permitted to monopolise the trade of the Far 
‘ast, 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN CHINA 
REFLECTIONS OF A HIGH CHINESE OFFICIAL 


“China should be spoken of in terms of an agricultural 
nation rather than one of great manufacturing enterprises,” was 
the manner in which a high and authoritative Chinese official 
recently expressed himself when speaking of present conditions 
in his country. As this official is peculiarly situated to gain an 
inumate knowledge of affairs his remarks should be of general 
interest. 

“The wealth of China lies in her land,” he continued, “ the 
cultivation of which has been going on for centuries in a more 
or less approved manner. ‘lhe greatest source of revenue to 
our Government is, therefore, the soil. 

“The exports of China have for past centuries comprised 
raw materials, and the importation of manufactured articles has 
been the rule. The Government has never been able to encourage 
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agriculture as it should in a practical way. Take for instance 
the matter of rice planting. In China the law forbids the 
exportation of rice, not to foreign countries alone, but from one 
Province to another. This has confined the cultivation of rice 
to mere local demands. The law prohibiting this exportation 
was promulgated because of the famines that have often been 
caused by a scarcity of rice. It, has never occurred to the 


_ Government in the past that the exportation of this article would 


increase planting and thereby lessen the chances of an under- 
supply in case of a shortage in some isolated locality owing 
to drought or other reasons. 

“The lack of preper transportation facilities, however, has 
made it next to impossible to cultivate the soil to the extent that 
one would believe it possible. The present. modes of com- 
munication, excluding the few railways that we have, are far 
less able to cope with the normal increase of land cuitivation 
than in ancient times. For the past three or four hundred years 
especially the Government has let the canals and reads of this 
country become absolutely unusable. In olden days the Hsien 
(District Magistrate) who kept public works in repair. was 
rewarded, and the merit of an _ official was determined 
by his ability to keep up the canals, roads, bridges and 
ail other means of communication. At present in China 
few, if any, of the public works built by our ancestors are 
intact. 

Modern facilities for communication, such as railways, will 
prove of the greatest benefit to this country. Those now operating 
have already accomplished a great deal. Take for instance 
the Province of Honan, which can, above all others, be considered 
an agricultural Province. This is the Province that President 
Yuan Shih-kai hails from. After the completion of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway the growth of farm cultivation has been 
astonishing. In 1902, before the completion of this railway, 
the exports from Honan, via Hankow, amounted to only 
$1,000,000, but in five years, say in 1907, the railway carried 
from the Province of Honan to Hankow something over 
$32,000,000 and in 1910 Henan exports amounted to $47,000,000. 
This Province, as I have stated, is purely an agricultural state. 

“We have now in China about 11,000 li, or 4,000 English 
miles of railway, excluding the South Manchuria Railway 
(Japanese), the Eastern Railway (Russian), the Yunnan Railway 
(French), and the Kiaochau Railway (German) We have pro- 
jected the following railways :—Kansu to the Sea(Haichow), Ta- 
Tung to Chengtu, Kweichow to Shasi, Nanchang to Canton, Jehol 
to Changchun, and all of these lines are at present being surveyed. 
The Canton-Hankow, Kalgan-Kweihwacheng, Pukow-Sinyang, 
and the Hankow-Szechuan lines are under construction. The 
total mileage of railways constructed, under construction and 
projected will amount to approximately 33,000 li, or about. 
11,000 English miles. To be able to handle the products of our 
country we will have to build approximately 8,000 li more of 
trunk lines, and about 10,000 li of branch lines. With the above 
facilities for transportation the agricultural advancement. of 
China will be most noticeable. Among the trunk lines to be 
built may be mentioned the Chinchow-Aigun railway. Some 
years ago this country proposed the building of this line with no 
idea whatsoever of making it a political railway. The negotia- 
tions for the undertaking are possibly well known. It will take 
something like fifteen years to build the railways that are under 
construction and projected, and we may safely say that the 
shortest period to be allowed for their completion cannot be put 
under twelve years. 

“In citing the instance of Honan I feel that I will be 
correct to state that the increase in export and production of 
this Province owing to railway facilities will be true of any and 
all other centers of China where the natural conditions prevail 
for good agricultural enterprises. You must remember that 
Hankow is something over four hundred miles from the sea, and 
the fact that other lines will have their termini at the sea will 
naturally make it easier to build up an export trade. It must 
also be kept in mind that the Peking-Hankow Railway only 
drains the produce of three districts in the Province. Railway 
construction in China is not expensive as compared with the 
figures we have of other countries. To construct ali of railway 
in China, less the interest on the invested capital, will ap- 
proximate $20,000 (per li). For some years to come it will be 
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more economical for China to build her roads by the granting of 
railway concessions to foreign capitalists. There is neither the 
money nor the experience in this country to make it profitable 
to undertake much railway construction on our own behalf. The 
basic principle for the success of agricultural developments in 
China is the increasing of the means of communication. Large 
areas at present not under cultivation, or sometimes under but 
very sparsely cultivated, can be turned into vast productive 
districts as soon as means are afforded for the export of the 
products—whether domestic or foreign export. 

“Tt is safe to say that for the next twenty years at least 
China will do but very little manufacturing.. The development 
of industry, while growing, is barely recognizable. During the 
period mentioned the improvement of purely agricultural 
pursuits will be the paramount work of the Government. To 
bring the farmer to a market 1s the real work of China for some 
time. Foreign countries at present take a great deal from us. 
‘The main agricultural exports can be classed under beans, sesame 
seed and tea. 

“ The mining industry in China is in its infancy, and nothing 
has been done to amount to much. There has never been a 
geological survey made of the country, and there are at present 
not enough experts in China to do this work. Last year mining 
regulations were issued, but some people do not feel that the 


Government has allowed sufficient participation for foreign 


capital. At present the foreign capitalist is allowed 50% only, and 
by law is not given the right to have majority control. Some 
think that this will discourage the investment of foreign money, 
but, of course, there is provision for the making of special 
arrangements for foreign participation. We feel that we should 
do all we can to encourage money from abroad for the develop- 
ment of these mines. A lack of communication is another 
reason that more mines have not been opened up to date. 

“The Government as yet have taken no steps to develop 
water power. I firmly believe that this will be made one of the 
most popular means of Government revenue if properly handled. 
I know of places in Shans: where our ratlway engineers say that 
there is enough power to generate 2,000,000 H. P. The Govern- 
ment have not as yet realised the importance of water power, 
therefore, up to date, no special interest has been manifested. 
Personally I feel that this is one of the most important resourées 
that we have to develop. Scattered over the country there are 
a few mills run by water power in the crudest of forms, and at 
most a power of 20 h.p. is generated. 

“No practical conservation policy has been promulgated 
beyond the establishment of a Conservancy Bureau under H. E. 
Chang Chien, which has the definite undertaking of the Hwai 
- River Conservancy in hand. In the past the superstition amongst 
the people owing to their belief in the ‘air and water spirits’ 
has been a reason why the Government have not given more 
attention to the matter of conservation, and the fact that China 
hasn't enough money to carry out projected schemes is an added 
reason for the delay in this great work. We would welcome 
especially British and American capital in this regard. It may 
be safely stated that 90 per cent. of the superstition existing in 
China has now gone. 

“In regard to the domestic issue of bonds we were most 
successful with our issue last year amounting to $16,000,000—in 
fact it is interesting to note that this issue was over-subscribed 
to the amount of $8,000,000. We did not follow the methods 
used in foreign countries of returning the over-subscription but 
merely increased the original issue to $24,000,000. ‘[he new 
issue which has just been placed on the market amounts to 
24,000,000, and we are receiving the assistance of the foreign 
banks in this matter. The assistance of foreigners has been 
asked not only to give the Chinese people confidence in our 
bonds, but to invite foreigners also to buy, thus increasing 
the general confidence of the public in China’s bonds and 
enhancing the credit. of the Chinese Government. I be- 
lieve firmly that this issue will meet with as much success 
as our issue of last year. As to the Chinese buying public, 
I must admit that two-thirds of the purchasers of bonds 
do so not as a business proposition but out of a sense of 
patriotism, and only one-third of the public buy these bonds as 
an investment. Out of the present bonds at least ten millions 
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wili be subscribed by interior Chinese and the rest will be 
subscribed by those in the treaty ports. 

“The total national indebtedness of China is approximately 
two billions of dollars. I cannot give the exact figures without 
looking them up, and this indebtedness as stated is in Chinese 
dollars. Up to date there has been no work carried on to figure 
out the per capita wealth of the Chinese people, and it will be 
some time before such can be undertaken. 

~ The political system of China is the Presidential system. 
We have at present a Council of State, and to this body will soon 
be added the National Legislature which as yet has not been 
convened. We will have only one House, or it may be decided 
that the Council of State remain as the Upper House. At 
present the Council of State is acting in the capacity of 
National Legislature. We have at present a Provisional Con- 
stitution, and the Councii of State and National Legislature were 
decided upon through the authority of this Constitution. The 
President received his powers from the Assembly. The 
Assembly was formed by the convening of two representatives 
from each Province and four from the Dependencies. This 
Assembly was convened in March of last year. Each Province 
had an electoral body composed of two electors from -each 
Provincial District. These electors in general convention select- 
ed the two Provincial representatives who were represented in 
the Assembly at Peking. The Legislature will be elected by the 
people but not on the basis of universal suffrage. The voting 
franchise will be divided amongst three classes of people, and 
this classification will depend upon three qualifications (1) age, 
(2) education, (3) property. The number of representatives 
from each Province will depend upon the population of the 
Provinces.” 








SOUTH CHINA RAILWAY SITUATION 


Railway development in the South China field (writes U. §. 
Consul-General George E. Anderson, of Hongkong, on Dec. 21, 
1914) has not only been held back by the war in Europe and 
the effect of the war upon Chinese affairs in so far as new work 
is concerned, but apparently it has stopped to a considerable 
extent even the work preliminary to future development. In 
the immediate vicinity of Hongkong there is practically nothing 
being done, except in the slow extension of the Canton portion 
of the Canton-Hankew line, which is being pushed a little 
farther north all the time, the work being arranged for out of 
the earnings of the portion of the new road now in operation. 
The Sunning Railway is also pushing along its further develop- 
ment with funds from its own earnings. About 20 miles of 
the extension of the road to the sea will soon be ready for rails, 
and the bridging and other work is being carried along with 
fair advancement. 

In the Yunnan field there has been no development whatever 
for several months, work having ceased to all intents and 
purposes before the opening of the war in Europe. The Province 
as a whole is moribund and 1n railway matters it is losing much 
of the benefit of work which has been done in the past. ‘The 
proposed railway from the French railway at Mengtse to the 
Kochiu tin mines is still without beginning, though details as to 
survey and equipment have long ago been worked out and 
at one time the company concerned had the money for its 
construction and work was about to commence. ‘The American 
engineer in charge of the work resigned some time ago and 
a Greek engineer was employed for a time, but at present 
the Chinese interests are working with native assistance only. 
The survey work on the line to Nanning is being looked after 
in a way by a Chinese party, but without foreign supervision. 
There is in fact for any of these undertakings at the present 
time, neither men, money, nor direction. Nevertheless in most of 
the undertakings the native staffs continue to draw pay. 

It is unlikely that there will be any further railway develop- 
ment in south China until the war in Europe is over and 
international finance is readjusted and also until prospective 
political troubles in China have been cleared away. Demand for 
railway material and equipment for roads now in operation 
in this part of the country is likely to be limited to only that 
which is absolutely necessary for the operation and reasonable 
care of the roads concerned. 
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NEW ANGLO-CHINESE CORPORATION IN CENTRAL CHINA 


The negotiations which have been in progress for the past 
18 months between the Peking Syndicate, a British Corporation 
whose Head Office is 1n London, and representatives of the 
Chinese Government nominated by the Civil Governor of 
Honan, with a view to facilitating improved working conditions 
and extension of operations, have now been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion and an Agreement having the approval of the 
British and Chinese Governments has been signed whereby an 
Anglo-Chinese Corporation, to be known as the Fu Chung Cor- 
poration, is created. 

Under the terms of this Agreement the Fu Chung Corpora- 
tion takes over all the coal produced by the Syndicate and the 
Chung Yuan Mining Company, a concern embodying all the 
native mining companies in the locality, and becomes the sole 
selling Agents thereof. In addition the Corporation is granted 
the exclusive coal mining rights in the Hwai Ching-fu Prefec- 
ture, outside the areas now operated by the Syndicate and the 


FU CHUNG 
BACK ROW, 





their separate existence, each having its own constitution and its 
own Board of Directors. Each Company will retain the owner- 
ship of its properties and will deal as its shareholders may think 
fit with the proportion of the profits coming to it from the 
working of the Corporation. Further, each Company will carry 
on its Mining operations within the areas over which it retains 
exclusive working rights, independently of each other and 
without interference from the Corporation. 

The two Companies undertake not to take up any new en- 
terprises within the Province of Honan which will in any way 
compete with the Corporation, without first offering the same 
to the latter. 

The advantages of the foregoing arrangement appear 
obvious. On the one hand it terminates for ever by an inter- 
national act disputes which the Syndicate have had with the 
Chinese Government and Provincial Authorities regarding its 
rights under its Honan Concession and thereby removes the 
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CORPORATION 
left to right, E. W. FitcHForp (Chief Accountant, Pekin Syndicate, Ltd.), JoHN P. KENRICK | 


(Agent General, Pekin Syndicate Ltd.), G. W. FropsHAM ( Asst. Agent ‘General, Pekin Syndicate, Ltd.) 


FRONT ROW, 


Hu Yu Line (Chairman, Chung Yuan Co.), CHANG CHEN FANG (ex-Governor of Honan), 


YUAN Ko WEN (Son of President Yuan Shi Kai), os Ww oo (President Yuan's office), 
W anc CHING FANG (Vice Chairman, Chung Yuan Company) 


Chung Yuan Company, and further it is given special facilities 
tor the employment of foreign capital in the two Prefectures of 
Changte-fu. and Weihwei-fu, lving West of the Kin-Han 
(Peking-Hankow) Railway. These privileges are granted to 
the Corporation for a period of sixty years from the date of the 
Agreement. 

The nominal capital of the Corporation is $1,000,000 and 
is to be stibscribed in equal proportion by the Syndicate and 
the Chung Yuan Company. ‘The Board of Management will 
comprise six representatives, three being appointed by the 
Syndicate and three by the Chung Yuan Company, together with 
a [)irector-General and an Assistant Director-General appoint- 
ed by the Chinese Government and a Special Delegate appointed 
by the Provincial Authorities, all of whom will be ex-official. 

The Syndicate and the Chung Yuan Company will keep 


obstructions which up to the present have hampered the proper 
working and development of the Syndicate’s mining operations. 
It substitutes co-operation for the severe competition which 
the Syndicate has been obliged to wage with the native com- 
panies since it first commenced to produce coal some seven 
years ago, and it gives security and permanence to the mining 
industry of the district, which is an essential condition to its 
exploitation on the most advantageous lines to the country 
generally. 

The coal, the sales of which will now be controlled ex- 
clusively by the Fu Chung Corporation, is the well known 
Honan Anthracite. It is semi-anthracite in character, absolutely 
smokeless and an admirable coai for all domestic uses. For gas 
power generation purposes, it is the most economical coal on 
the market. 
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CHINA’S NEED OF AFFORESTATION 


a ——— ——— 


[By W. F. Suerreser, Director or Forestry. PHi_ippinE IsLaAnvs. | 


To the casual tourist, whether he travels by river boat or 
train, no feature of China is more striking than the treeless 
mountains and hills which rise bare and naked from the equally 
treeless plains, and few writers have failed to comment on the 
lack of forests throughout the greater portion of the country. 
They note that wood being lacking the houses of the poor are 
built of dried mud and thatched with grass, and they seldom fail 
to refer to the fuel gatherers who eagerly rake up the stubble 
from the fields and the dried grass from the hills to eke out a 
lamentably inadequate supply for cooking, warmth and other 
domestic purposes. Most of them, however, fail to consider 
that the lack of a cheap and abundant supply of wood for fuel 
and for the purposes of construction is even more sharply felt in 
the industrial life of the people than in their domestic life, for it 
is perfectly true that as modern industry is now organized no 
country, without a very serious industrial handicap, can afford to 
be without abundant supplies of wood and other forest products. 
Without wood modern civilization would be impossible, as will be 
readily understood when we remember that no article whatever, 
whether it be for use or ornament or for food, shelter, protection 
-or clothing can be produced and delivered to the users as industry 
is now organized without the help of the forests in supplying 
wood. An examination of the history of any article, including 
the production of the raw material and its manufacture, trans- 
portation and distribution will, make this fact clear. 


The utility of forests in regulating stream flow is also of 
paramount importance in China, for the forests on a water-shed 
act somewhat in a manner of a huge spunge, absorbing a consider- 
able portion of water which falls during a period of heavy rain 
and letting it out slowly during the subsequent drier months. 
The forests also prevent the washing away of the soil which 
would otherwise be apt to obstruct the navigable rivers and to 
cover with sterile gravel the fertile plains. The investigations of 
the United States Geological Survey have definitely proved that 
the effect of forests on water-sheds is to reduce the heights of 
floods and to moderate extremes of low water. One authority 
states that “it is well within the truth to say that the utility of 
any: system of rivers for transportation, for irrigation, for water 
power and for domestic supply, depends in great part upon the 
protection which forests offer to the head waters of the stream 
and that without such protection none of these uses can be 
expected long to endure.” The other great utility of forests is 
their effect in fixing sands and loose earth which would otherwise 
be blown by the winds, as is so commonly now the case in various 
portions of northern and northwestern China. 

There is every reason to believe that, in its early history, 
China possessed abundant forests; and it is on record in the 
Chinese classics that the old feudal nobles maintained a large 
corps of forest officers and guards to protect the woodlands for the 
pleasures of the chase; but after feudalism was overthrown in the 
third century B.C., when hunting gave way to less strenuous pas- 
times, and when the population rapidly increased and demanded 
new land for agricultural clearings, the wholesale destruction of 
forests began and apparently continued unabated until both 
mountain and plain were stripped of their forest cover; nor did 
the Central Government take any active steps to prevent the 
inhabitants from doing in this matter pretty much as they pleased. 

While many of the most far sighted leaders of the Chinese 
people have long lamented the scarcity of forests and have 
considered means for bringing about at least partial relief, it 
has hitherto been impracticable to undertake any active measures 


except possibly on a very small scale. Recently, however; 


unmistakable signs have become apparent to show that such a 
condition will no longer be allowed to continue. One of the first 
projects of this kind to be undertaken, or, at least, one which 1s 
destined to be among the most important in its result is the 
reafforestation of Purple Mountain at Nanking, undertaken by 
the Chinese Colonization Association, with Professor Joseph 
Bailie, of the University of Nanking, as the active agent. 








AFFORESTATION IN CHOSEN SHOWING METHOD OF PLANTING AND 
First YEAR'S GROWTH 
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FirtH YEAR SHOWING HILLSIDE FULLY Coverep BY FoREST GROWTH 


Mr. Bailie’s interest in reafforestation is a natural outgrowth 
of his work in relieving famine sufferers in the city of Nanking. 
Instead of distributing relief in the form of money cr food he 
found it desirable from every point of view to furnish well paid 
work instead, and his attention was naturally directed to the 
extensive slopes of Purple Mountain lying just outside the city 
walls. Through the help of influential Chinese in Nanking and 
Peking, permission was secured from the Government to use the 
land on the mountain, and Mr. Bailie thereupon proceeded to 
reafforestate or otherwise to utilize such of the land as was 
suitable for his purposes. The good land at the base of the 
mountain was put to agricultural use, land higher up was used 
for the growing of fruit trees which have been shown to flourish 
in that locality, and much of the land which remains has been 
planted with various species of forest trees. 

Such work has naturally had far more than local influence 
and steps are now being taken in various provinces to 
form similar associations and to inaugurate similar projects. A 
large percentage of the land now lying idle throughout China is 
owned by the Government, but legislation exists by which private 
individuals or companies can acquire the use of it under very 
simple and generous terms. It will probably not be practical for 
the Government, at least for several years to come, itself to 
undertake reafforestation on a very extensive scale; but it can, 
and doubtless will, encourage private individuals to do that work 
for themselves. The general objects to be striven for are simple 
and clear in order to enable each acre of land in China to be put 
to its most profitable use. It is obvious that agricultural 
land now lying waste should be put under intensive 
cultivation; that the idle lands on the hills should be planted with 
fruit-trees whenever soil and climate are suitable and when there 
is a profitable market for the fruit; and that the steep crests of 
the hills and mountains and rocky slopes should be made to bear 
heavy forests of the most profitable kinds of wood. Forest planting 
fortunately is sufficiently profttable to induce private individuals 
to take up the work as a business investment, and this is especially 
true under the conditions which we find in China, for here labour 
is abundant, remarkably cheap and highly efficient with proper 
supervision and training; a greedy market exists on the ground, 
thus difficulties of transportation are avoided; and the land now 
lying idle can be secured at nominal cost. On account of the 
heavy demand for fuel and for small round timber for construc- 
tion purposes it is not necessary to wait for a long period of years 
before the newly planted forests begin to produce returns. 

It is possible, under these conditions, to employ a short 
rotation instead of waiting for the production of large trees 
necessary to yield saw-lumber. Even under comparatively 
adverse conditions so far as labour, cost and transportation are 
concerned, forest plantations have proved a decidedly profitable 
investment and their increased profitableness under the ex- 
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ceptionally favourable conditions we find in China is therefore 
apparent. That the soil and climate are excellently adapted to 
forest growth is proved in the most conclusive manner by the 
presence of young trees scattered almost everywhere over the bare 
hills and mountains which only ueed a chance to grow in order to 
produce fairly good timber. Among these species are oak, 
maple, chestnut, hack-berry, pine, willow, ailenthus, elm and 
many others. There are also found trees of pear, persimmon, 
cherry, peach, etc., but the unceasing activity of the searchers for 
fuel seldom gives the young trees a chance to develop intc more 
than very small shrubs, although in a few localities fairly 
extensive forests are found. 

In any forest work in China one of the first requisites is of 
course protection both from fire, and, which is even more 
important, from fuel gatherers. That this involves a certain 
amount of difficulty no one will deny, but that the problem is by 
no means beyond practical solution is proved by the success 
which has attended such efforts in many localities which the 
writer has had the opportunity to visit. 

Those who have been most active in the inauguration of the 
forest work in China have realized that it is the young generation 
to which the country must look for the work of actually putting 
into effect the policies which the older and more experienced men 
may formulate, and to meet this need there has recently been 
opened a Forest Schcol in the University of Nanking. Seventeen 
students have matriculated in the course; of these six come from 
Tsingtau, where they formerly studied forestry under the 
German regime, five hold scholarships from the Provincial 
Government of Anhui, three are sent by the Governor of Shan- 
tung, and three more hold scholarships from the Committee of 
the Famine Relief Fund. Four other Chinese students are 
studying in the Philippines and will return to their home country 
on completion of their studies. 

While the work which has so far been completed, or which 
is now being carried on, is extremely small in proportion to what 
should be done and what will undoubtedly be done in the future, 
still a start at least has been made, and we can reasonably expect 
that from this time on the work of forest reafforestation in China 
will preceed with constantly increasing momentum. 

CHINA’S RAILWAY FORESTS 

The Ministry of Communications has achieved considerable 
success in the work of afforestation along the Kin-han Railway 
Line. The Director of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway has 
submitted a petition to the Ministry recommending that similiar 
steps be taken along this Line. He says that the piaces in the 
vicinity of Ku Chen, which is extensively interspersed with 
mountains and hills, provide plenty of scope for the work of 
afforestation. Only a small amount of money is required for the 
enterprise, but the profits accruing will be a very large one. 
His project has been approved by the Ministry and an official 
has been appointed to proceed to commerce the work. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Mr. CHanc 
CHIEN, has reported to the President on the results of his 
inspection of several experimental stations visited by him in the 
course of his journey a few weeks ago from the capital to 
Nantungchow. He found good in progress at the afforestation 
stations at Changchinghsien in Shantung, at the cattle-breeding 
stations in the valley of the Shaochi Ho in the Fengyang district 
of Anhwei, and the forestry station on Purple Mountain at 
Nanking. On arriving at Natungchow the Minister selected 
sites for experimental stations for cotton cultivation. A site 
needs to be chosen also for experimental work in sugar cultivation 
in Kiangsi, a matter into which the Minister will enquire further 
in due course. Along whole line of the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway there is need for considerable afforestation work, aud 
such work would not only greatly ameliorate the lot of the local 
inhabitants by increasing their wealth, but would also prevent 
the serious danger of wash-outs by which the railway is 
periodically threatened in the rainy season. The Minister 
further reports that he has signed a preliminary contract for the 
purchase of 500 head of merinos, to be imported into China in 
healthy and good condition, for breeding and experimental 
purposes. 
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THE CHINESE BUSINESS MAN 


The Disabilities under which he Labors, and Some Suggestions 
for his Employment in Developing National Affairs 


(By R. S. A.) 


There has been no time in the history of China when the 
nation and its people have been put to such a severe test as to 
their competency as that which has elapsed since the inauguration 
of the Republic. The world welcomes the thought of some day 
having this great country admitted into the family of nations on 
an equal footing with the other great powers. It may be the 
desires of the few to have China kept in subservience to the 
dictum of the West, but the-majority of the people in Europe 
and America would far rather see this nation able to stand 
unaided if only for the reason that stability and protection 
would be given to the life and property of the Occidental as 
well as of the native, and those interested in the development 
rather than the exploitation of China would be thereby encourag- 
ed to invest their capital in the many avenues which are available 
in the country. 

During the Manchu regime the Chinese people were stirred 
to take action against the reigning family of aliens and thus 
effected their complete overthrow. With the inauguration of 
the Republic thousands of the poor Chinese who had lost friend 
and relative in the struggle for independence entertained hopes 
of the establishment of a Government maintained by popular 
representation. The first two years of the Republican regime 
soon showed that the people did not possess the foundation 
necessary for the building up of a popular Government, and the 
attempts of the many radicals among the reform element merely 
instigated rebellion throughout the country and at one time chaos 
reigned supreme. President Yuan Shi-kai has been harshly 
criticized on account of the abrupt manner in which he ousted 
the so-called Young China Party. The President might have been 
able to have brought about peace without the use of the drastic 
measures adopted by him, but this we need not discuss—the fact 
remains that his objective was the restoration of order out of 
chaos, and this has to a great degree been accomplished. Peace 
only can be the basis of commercial and industrial development. 

During the Revolution of 1911 the Chinese business man 
was the individual chiefly taxed for the upkeep of the 
armies in the field, and it was the business man who was 
left in the various towns throughout China to direct local affairs 
during the interregnum. ‘The losses incurred as a result of the 
Revolution fell more heavily upon the merchant than upon any 
other class, and he bore them willingly, believing that the success 
of the Revolution meant a greater opportunity for fair play—all 
that the merchant the world over cares for. 

When Hwang Hsing and his disgruntled followers launched 
the Second Revolution in 1913 the business man was again asked 
for assistance, but this time the revolutionist was disappointed. 
The merchant knew that the quarrel was of a personal nature. 
He had paid for the first Revolution in the hope that the 
Revolutionary Party would really undertake the regeneration of 
the nation rather than spend its time devising methods for self- 
advancement regardless of the feelings of the people. The 
merchant felt that he had been robbed and his kin had been 
killed merely for the prosperity of a few hot-heads of no 
especial ability. He refused to give financial assistance, and for 
this reason the Second Revolution became an almost immediate 
failure. 

The Chinese are characterised by their intense love of peace, 
and predominant among those voicing this sentiment are the 
business men scattered over the country. They know that in 
peaceful times only can business thrive, and they are willing to 
support any administration that will insure an undisturbed peace. 
The Central Government should be grateful to the army that 
suppressed the revolutionists of 1913, but more especially should 
it show its gratitude to the business man throughout the 


? 


affected areas for his refusal to assist in any way the overthrow 
of what to them seemed a Government desirous of affording 
peace to the people. 

The backbone of every nation is the great middle class, and 
it is this class that has been able to build up the most stable 
governments of the world. China has been ruled for centuries 
by a scholastic aristocracy. It should be kept in mind that even 
during the reign of the Manchus it was the Chinese officials who 
really controlled China. The Revolution of 1911 while in name 
being directed against the Manchus was in fact directed 
against the gross misrule of the Government in which old-style 
unprogressive Chinese participated to the extent of having 
something over ninety per cent of the total number of officials in 
the country. This scholastic aristocracy has been maintained 
for centuries by the people. In their capacities as officials or 
heirs to vast tracts of lands they have constituted a canker that 
has fed idly upon the prosperity of the people, who patiently 
submitted to oppression. 

This abnormal patience which is a characteristic of the 
Chinese has been to people of the Western world a matter for 
wonderment, The Taoist religion of “drops of water wearing 
away the stone” has been truly carried out in China. The 
Revolution of 1911 found the people of China in a state of 
lethargy. The radicals became active, and soon the sleeping 
thousands joined the attempt to free themselves from _ the 
oppressive ruie of the scholastic aristocracy. The only fear 
that we entertain at present is that the people during 1911 were 
not sufficiently roused from their centuries of slumber to really 
accomplish the necessary regeneration of China. The farmer 
and the business-man, however, suffered the pains of the first 
Revolution, and for two years thereafter were browbeaten and 
drained by the multitude of new officials that sprang up like 
mushrooms all over the country. The great middle class desired 
to do something constructive, but they were kept in the 
background by the early civil and military authorities of the new 
regime. ‘Those who developed agriculture and commerce acted 
as the financiers of the Revolution, but they were not permitted 
to take any real part in its administration. This, undoubtedly, 
is the reason for the complete failure of the new party. The 
rural population and the merchant classes had it borne in upon 
them that they were regarded as merely the pawns in the game. 
and they gave up all hopes of trying to accomplish anything 
tangible. To them it seemed as 1f Yuan Shi-kai would be abie 
at least to give them peace sufficient to enable them to carry on 
their business, and the desire for peace was the basis for their 
refusal to render assistance to the rede/s. 

It is now the duty of President Yuan Shi-kai to realise for 
once the great force of the middle class in China. It is this 
class that has kept him in his place as President of the Republic, 
and he owes them a debt that can only be repaid by giving them 
a part in the administration of the nation which is, to a great 
degree, maintained as an entity through their efforts. The 
appointment of two or three so-called business men in the Tsan 
Chung Yuan is not, however, sufficient proof of his gratitude to 
the merchant class. This is of no avail. It is high time that 
those in China who need protection the most were given a voice 
in the methods to be adopted for their protection. 1Jlie 
maintenance of a scholastic aristocracy in China’s officialdom 
can only mean the gradual return of the Government to the 
mal-practices of the Manchu regime. 7 

In discussing Chinese matters the average person halliig 
from Europe or America asks if the native is really compeiet 
to effect his own salvation. The foreigner has been accustonie’ 
to cite the Japanese as being the only nation in the Far bust 
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capable of developing the reforms necessary for the maintenance 
of a stable Government based upon the approved methods of the 
West. Chinese officials have been regarded the world over as 
a most impractical class, a statement which it is, in general, 
dificult to refute, since the officials of this country have not 
heen trained in an atmosphere conducive to the acquirement of 
the practical ideas which virtually constitute the inheritance of 
the great middle class over which they rule. The people want 
men in high offices who know of their needs as a result of 
experience. In Icoking into the composition of the Governments 
of the West the great part the business man and the farmer 
play in national politics is quickly discernible. While it is the 
great lawyer class which 1s represented in the two houses in the 
United States their seats are secured because they represent the 
interests of the people. It is the farmer in the Southern part of 
the United States who sends Congressmen and Senators to 
\Vashington, and the men who are so sent are men who have 
been trained to know the needs of the locality they represent. 
In China this great middle class must have representation or 
China will not and cannot advance. If the people who are the 
life of China do not have a large share in the control of the 
nation then we need never expect to see China keep pace with 
the times. 

The influence of official pressure in the past has had the 
effect of creating in this country a class that may be called the 
business-aristocracy. Wuth the oppressive measures adopted by 
past Governments the business man has been forced to employ 
means to check as much as possible the interference of the 
official in the business of the individual. To accomplish this he 
has set to work to create a body of men in his locality who 
should at all times act in the capacity of middlemen between the 
official and the business man. ‘his body goes under the name 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The knowledge the average 
foreigner has of Chambers of Commerce in China is very 
limited. Each craft in China has its own guild, and each guild 
is supposed te have a representative in the Chamber of Commerce. 
The original idea is excellent and most commendable, but the 
Chambers of Commerce in the interior of China have denegerated 
tothe point of being nothing more than official organizations, and 
are composed of a few of the leading local capitalists and 
scholars. The Chamber of Commerce, in fact, has become an 
additional burden upon the business man in the street rather 
than a help. 

When a District Superintendent takes office in a town the 
first step taken by him is to win the confidence of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which really controls the town. Long since the 
Chamber has ceased to be the champion of the business man. It 
has been transformed into an organization which concocts with 
the local officials means whereby the people may be made to 
carry out plans which will enrich the official as well as the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. The official is told 
what he may do, and the business man is told by the Chamber of 
Commerce what he must do. If the incoming official in any way 
crosses the purpose of the chamber he is at once denounced, the 
people being instigated to this action by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The official is then either removed or promises to mend 
his ways. A few of the local men of wealth have become 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the body, therefore, has of 
recent years had only one motive and that has been the protection 
of their own individual interests at the expense of those whom 
they are supposed to represent. 

The business man in China consequently has two great 
obstacles in his way: (1) the scholastic aristocracy, as represent- 


ed by the official class, (2) the business aristocracy as represented. 


by the Chambers of Commerce. The first class do not know 
the needs of the business man, and the second class, though 
knowing the needs of the business man, use their every effort to 
exploit him for selfish interests. 


This, at any rate, has been the past history of the difficulties 
of the merchant class. In other words, the merchant has not as 
yet been able to secure the support from the Government that he 
deserves. He has been kept under the heel of the official, and 
has been made to appreciate that the only thing in life that he 
May expect is the retention of sufficient of the wherewithal of life 
lo feed and clothe himself Big business enterprises are, 
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therefore, rarely undertaken successfully. The launching of 
such would at once call for the interference and participation of 
the official and the Chamber of Commerce, and the upkeep of 
these leeches would render any concern bankrupt in a very short 
time. The constant changes among officials and the members of 
the Chambers of Commerce also mean that no policy for the 
undertaking of big business could be definitely formed. We 
could cite hundreds of instances where combinations of capital 
for the establishment of large industries have been effected, but 
the conibinations have been soon suppressed by the continual 
drain made upon them by the officials. 

There are two classes of Chambers of Commerce in China (1) 
the Chamber of Commerce of the interior that we have just 
described, and (2) Chamber of Commerce of the Treaty Port. 
In the Treaty Ports, such as Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin, the 
Chambers of Commerce are largely made up of Chinese who 
have derived their wealth from the export and import trade. The 
protection of the Chinese in their enjoyment of the profits 
accruing from foreign business is the main object of the Treaty 
Port Chambers. In the past the Shanghai Taotai used to be the 
tool of the men who composed the Shanghai organization, and he 
annually received no less than two million taels in his capacity 
as Taotai. This official with the support of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce used to possess very strong control of ail 
of the bodies along the Yangtse, especially affecting Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Anhui and the southern part of Shantung, with the 
eastern section of Honan. The word of the Shanghai combina- 
tion even now is practically law, and invariably a Chinese repre- 
senting a foreign firm in the interior secures from the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce his credentials, which are presented to the 
local official in the interior. 

China has been known to the world as a nation of shop- 
keepers. These shopkeepers, as they are called, have been held 
down to this title by the Government and the Chambers of Com- 
merce. But there is still another agent that has assisted to keep the 
shopkeeper in the clutches of the business aristocracy, and that 
is the native bank. There are but few banks not controlled by 
the business aristocracy, and the bank manager and other 
employees are merely persona! representatives of certain members 
of the business aristocracy. The business of the shopkeeper is 
carried on through these banks, and the rates of interest imposed 
are crushing to a degree. The poor individual merchant has all 
that he can do to keep afloat unléss his shop is also owned by the 
man that runs the bank, a condition which makes the native banking 
system of China one of the several baneful influences working 
against business prosperity. The system, as has been pointed out, 
is merely an added reason for the failure of the business men to 
co-operate with one another in the establishment of large enter- 
prises. They cannot-do so because ihey are not possessed of 
proper banking facilities. 

In China the Government is everything and in everything. 


This participation, .shether direct or indirect, is productive of 


the same results. What the business man needs is freedom to 
develop under the protection of the Government, and protection 
is what the government has to provide to establish a basis for the 
commercial and industrial advancement of China. The Govern- 
ment will have to draw many of its officials from the business 
class that understand the needs of the country, and such a 
selection for various positions in the State must not be made 
from members of the business aristocracy, but from the business 
people themselves. 

The Ministry of Cotmmerce and Industry should strive to 
secure the ability that is available in China and which is specially 
fitted to carry out the necessary reforms. This can be done and 
should be done. When a member of the business aristocracy 
is called upon to do this work no advance can be made. Such an 
individual invariably has pet schemes of his own, and generally 
he uses his position to carry them out. A man interested in a 
cotton mill will, if he is from this class of Chinese, merely use 
his position to afford protection to his own interests, to the 
exclusion of all other interests. In numerous instances we know 
the Ministry has beén used in the past to further the interests 
of certain individuals rather than to develop the whole for the 
people. This practice must cease, for the people will never gain 
confidence in a Government institution known to foster private 
interests, | . : 
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In dealing with the Government side of the matter first it 
must be seen to that the business man is considered, and does 


have a part in the formation and carrying out of all plans. 


affecting his welfare. The Ministry will have to set to work 
to secure closer touch with the real factors in the development of 
China along commercial and industrial lines. This the Govern- 
ment cannot do by resorting to the various Chambers of 
Commerce for assistance, it must be done by developing a direct 
relationship with the business masses. We have tried to point 
out that all business undertakings on a large scale have been 
doomed to failure because of the interference of official China, 
and not because the people have lacked those qualities of com- 
bined effort so important to the success of any and all extensive 
enterprises. Of course, the characteristics of the Chinese race, 
as compared with those of the West, have not been developed 
along the lines of co-operative effort to the extent we find this 
trait in the European and American. The religion of China 
as exemplified by Confucianism has made the family tie its main 
object, and with this comes the clannishness for which the Chinese 
people are noted. China has been made up of many families in 
her business world rather than many individuals co-operating in 
one great enterprise. The property and wealth of a family have 
been kept not by the individual but by the family as a whole. 
This estate, handed down from one generation to another, has 
been the means of livelihood for the family, and it has been 
administered by the family. This in itself has had a depressing 
effect on all co-operative undertakings. But it isa feature among 
the many difficulties that will, in our opinion, be the easiest to 
remedy. 


The Government’s duty is, therefore, to afford protection to 
the merchant class and to encourage co-operation of ability and 
capital. The Government should not demand participation in 
any enterprise simply because it attains a certain degree of 
success, and it should not use its influence to assist one individual 
or a collection of individuals in one business undertaking to the 
detriment of another individual or combination of individuals in 
any other undertaking of the same nature. The people should be 
made to realise that they are free to develop not with the partici- 
pation of the Government but merely with its protection. We 
will cite more definitely in this article means that should be 
employed in this work. Suffice it to say at this juncture that the 
people have no confidence that the Government will protect 
anything unless it participates in the profit. This attitude of the 
people towards the Government must be overcome. 


On their part the business men of China should combine fot 
the development of their country. They should take measures to 
throw off the oppression imposed upon them by organizations of 
their own creation that have existed merely at the expense of the 
merchant. The loca] business man should at once set to work to 
take an active part in the government of his own community in 
which the powers are now in the hands of the business aristocracy. 
These organizations will have to be replaced by bodies of men 
elected by the merchants for a certain period of years. It is of 
paramount importance that a period of years be determined, and 
that, say, at the end of such period at least a majority of members 
must be ineligible for re-election. It is vital to the interests of 
the commercial class that another aristocracy is not built up in 
place of the one existing at present. The merchants should 
combine in the undertaking of large commercial and industrial 
enterprises, and the Chambers of Commerce should be made to 
assist these combinations. The Chambers of Commerce should 
constitute Development and Information Bureaux rather than 
semi-official bodies in control of the merchants. Granted that the 
Government affords its protection to the people—the people must 
look out for themselves. Local Chambers of Commerce or 
Development Bureaux have a very wide field for investigation 
and study. They should be the medium for all information on 
all lines of commerce and industry, and a competent staff should 
be employed to furnish any information required by the merchant 
or capitalist in the inauguration of any enterprise. In a bean oil 
centre the Development Bureau should make a study of this trade 
so that it would be enabled to give those interested any and all 
data that may prove of commercial value. The formation of 
Trade Development Bureaux instead of Chambers of Commerce 
would at once prove most effective. The Government could 
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guarantee the protection necessary, and it would then- remain 
with the business man to improve his own line of enterprise. 


The greatest enemies the Chinese business men have had to 
deal with in the past have been (1) the Government’s interference, 
(2) the business aristocracy, (3) foreign firms, (4) treaty port 
Chinese merchants. We have reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment at present sincerely contemplates the freeing of the business 
men from Government interference and forced participation. As 
has been pointed out it is now incumbent upon the Government 
really to organise its Ministry of Commerce so that 1t will be of 
material assistance to the greatest and wealthiest class among its 
supporters. We have touched upon the business aristocracy, and 
have suggested a way out of the imposition of this burden upon 
the business man. It is obvious that those who are the financiers 
of this great body of business aristocrats can certainly withdraw 
their present support, and in their stead create a select organisa- 
tion for the substantial furtherance of trade interests in general. 

China needs the assistance of foreigners, but it does not need 
their domination whether in politics or business. Ever since 
1720, when the Cantonese merchants initiated the Co-hong system, 
the foreigner has steadily kept all business control in his own 
hands. Of course foreign capital has been mostly employed and 
the foreigner rightly feels that he should be allowed to be the one 
in control. Granted that this 1s fair—it is certainly not fair to 
China that the Chinese business man should acknowledge that he 
must take second place to all comers, and made no attempt to take 
a lead himself. It is training that the Chinese need most, and 
the only way that the necessary education in modern business 
can be had is for the Chinese to create companies to participate 
in handling the trade. If foreign experience is required the very 
best available in Europe and America can be obtained by paying 
the price. The twenty-one demands made upon China by Japan 
are not half so serious as the gradual increase of Japanese control 
in China’s trade. The opening of treaty ports to foreign trade 
has always been the result of compulsion by Western nations, 
and in each of these ports, which as a rule are natural trade 
centres, it is the foreigner who is in control of the trade. 
There have been nearly thirty cenires opened as a result of the 
demands of Japan alone, and with the opening of more ports by 
the recent demands made upon China the results will soon become 
obvious. ‘The big business in the hands of the Japanese in some 
fifty places in China gives Japan a hold that it is difficult to shake 
off. It is time that the Chinese started the creation of large 
enterprises for themselves, and made their own trade centres 
where they could dominate as Chinese, and not under a Japanese 
flag . 

The Government cannot afford to overlock the necessity of 
providing adequate protection to the business man. and giving 
every encouragement in the power of the officials to business 
men to induce them to work for the salvation of their own 
country. This section of the Chinese population has been willing 
to work for the foreigner because it has had the protection of the 
foreign flag, and the merchants of China will not dare to under- 
take big business on their own account until the Government 
satisfies them that they will receive the necessary protection to 
build up large institutions. 

Up to the present the only Chinese organizations that have 
had a semblance of success without Government support have 
been those concerns that have had their birth in the foreign settle- 
ments of the various treaty ports scattered over China, and the 
reason for their success can be attributed solely to the fact that 
they have been fostered under the protection of the foreign flag. 
In the various treaty ports have sprung up a class of Chinese 
merchants known under the name of Compradore. This class of 
native merchant has not in all cases been what it should have been 
to the nation; that is, being a class that has come into close touch 
with foreign methods it should have come out of the treaty ports 
and given China the benefit of its knowledge. Among the com- 
pradore classes will be found many who abuse the position they 
have secured under the foreigner merely to exploit and browbeat 
the interior merchants. The organizations under the control of 
this class in the treaty ports carry their influence, as has been 
stated, into the interior for some distance, and this influence has 
in a great percentage of cases worked to the disadvantage of the 
interior business men. 


proposition, and cannot be too hastily treated. 
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The compradore class owe something to their own country, 
and in this time of need for men experienced in foreign business 
-ystems and methods they should come to the help of their coun- 
iry. The safety afforded the average man in the treaty port 
vho undertakes to carry on any commercial or industrial 


enterprise should also be given by the Chinese Government 


io the same degree when any attempt is made to do the same 
work in the interior. After all, it is the protection secured under 
the foreign flag that has kept this class in the treaty port, and it is 
incumbent upon the Government to prove that the same protection 
can be assured all who undertake the building up of commerce 
and industry in whatsoever district in the rest of China. 

The development of native organizations will affect the 
investment of foreign capital in no way other than tc encourage 
an increased participation of money from abroad in this country. 
‘ Government that can maintain laws and give security to native 
enterprise, will, at the same time, induce the foreign capitalist to 
come. No one would welcome Chinese organized effort more 
than the American or European business man, for in this he sees 
hope of selling more than ever before. The Japanese do not 
possess the money to organize a Company in China, as they have 
proposed doing time and again, to undertake development work 
on a large scale, but they have the organizing ability, and their 
laws for the protection of the merchant are enforced, and for this 
reason—and this reason alone—they are able to secure the money 
they need in not only developing their own industries but those of 
China. This money comes from America and Great Britain, and 
the same money could be had by China frcm these two countries 
were China to show that she is capable of organizing, and the 
Government able to afford the requisite protection. 

In the recent demands made upon China by the Imperial 
Government of Japan is seen an extensive commercial and 
industrial program in China on the part of the Japanese. This 
program will be carried out with American and European capital, 
and it will not be surprising to find more actual Chinese capital 
employed in their future developments than Japanese capital. It 
is not that the Americans or the British care more for the Japan- 
ese than the Chinese—they do not. In rare instances can a 
british merchant or an American be found but who will shrug his 
shoulders when mention is made of the Japanese. It is not so 
with the Chmese—the Chinese merchant is liked and respect is 
held for his business integrity, but it is known that the Chinese 
is afraid to invest his own money outside of a treaty port, and, 
therefore, has no opportunity for organization. 

It is now the duty of the Government to see to it that things 
are otherwise. In the great encroachment made upon China by 
Japan as a result of the recent demands it will be the business 
man of China and of Europe who will suffer, and the best way to 
assist both is for the Government to formulate such laws as. will 
encourage commercial activities upon the part of the native. As 
soon as the Central Government will come to, the help of its own 
people in this respect it will find China's position as a first class 
nation secure. The Chinese should bear in mind that all the 
Americans and British want in this country is a stable Government 
lor the advancement of trade, and the prosperity of the Western- 
er in business will be in proportion to that of the Chinese. The 
American and British Governments do not for a moment intend 
to enter this country with the idea of seizing territory to build UD 
rade as in the recent instance of Japan, and as long as the 
Chinese people themselves are left free to organize, the American 


and European will feel that they have also been materially bene- 


hited. 

[In this connexion it is well for the Government to look 
scriously into the methods to be adopted for the benefit of the 
Chinese business man and native capitalist. It is a very large 
| It would be wel! 
tor the Government to invite leading American and British 
business men to come to this country and assist in effecting some 
scheme for the Government that will prove helpful to the business 
asses. It 1s suggested that the leading business institutions of 
these two countries be invited to suggest names of those consider- 
ce] most competent to undertake this work, and that these men be 
brought to China at as early a date as possible actively to assist 
the Government. 

The Government of China has been most negligent in its 
work of education, and this will reflect ‘very seriously upon the 
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commercial and industrial advancement of the Republic. In 
China there are very few schools that really receive the hearty 
support either of the people or the government. Ina commercial 
or industrial awakening the school will have to play a very prom- 
inent part. In this time of scientific business management the 
school has its duty to fulfil. In China’s industrial future the 
technical side of the educaticn of young Chinese must be looked 
after very attentively. 

In Japan the person who promotes an electric light company 
is able to secure enough experts amongst the Japanese to carry on 
the work. These men are educated in Japan, and the Japanese do 
not depend upon their foreign educated men to do this work. 
China will not be able to educate enough men abroad to accomplish 
a tithe of the work necessary, and it will be following the dictates 
of wisdom if the Government will find means in China for the 
education of her young men. ‘The matter of education cannot be 
urged too strongly. If the desire of the people is to keep the 
control of the country in their own hands then they must prepare 
themselves to take over the work that otherwise must necessarily 
fall into the hands of the foreigner. 


In the matter of education it is not expedient that the 
Government, with its heavy financial responsibilities, at present 
should open schools on a wholesale scale. The trouble in the 
past with Chinese school systems has been that numbers 
instead of quality has been the main feature. It would be 
well for the Government to maintain at present in Peking 
a very high grade technical school, and this school should 
be fed by the various institutions scattered over China, 
whether under native or foreign control. It is necessary that 
men with sufficient training be raised before the work of 
opening schools over the country be undertaken. In the 
present institutions there are many in which the Government 
could maintain technical departments, and it would be wise fcr 
the Government to do this in the various Provincial Colleges that 
have at present competent teachers and in the higher grade mis- 
sionary schools. 

The institution in Peking should be a graduate school 
under the direction and instruction of the very highest grade of 
men obtainable from the West. In such institutions as St. John’s 
University, Soochow University, Nanking University and Canton 
Christian College there could be maintained various departments 
for developing technical work. The Government, without entering 
into great expense, could endow chairs and furnish the necessary 
equipment for such departments. 

The foreign missionary institution can be used to great 
advantage, and this should be done. There is nothing in the 
Christian religion that will prevent a man from becoming not 
only a good Chinese citizen but a high grade engineer. These 
schools above mentioned draw from the best classes of the 
population, and there is no doubt but that a very great percentage 
of the student body would elect to take technical courses. After 
graduating they would be sent to Peking to undertake post- 
graduate work. The Japanese have used foreign missionary. 
endeavour and the Chinese can do the same. 

In Japan commercial schools are found over the whole 
country, and these schools have turned out numbers of very 
competent young men who have been employed in the various 
commercial houses in the country. It is necessary, too, that 
the Government of China should at once take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the schools in China to establish courses 
in commerce. It is proposed that all institutions selected for the 
purpose of carrying on commercial and technical departments 
should be those in which English is taught. It is very necessary 
that English be employed in order that the student may, during 
his course of study and after leaving college, have access to al] the 
literature that is necessary for him to keep up with the develop- 
ment in his chosen profession. The men whom these schools 
turn out will in the near future be the men who will produce the 
teaching force for schools that are confined to the use of the 
Chinese language, and they will also be the men who will furnish 
the literature in Chinese that is necessary for the student and 
graduate. 

The Minister of Education would do well to select from the 
present schools in China the names of those who possess the 
highest class of ability, and then appoint a committee to go to the 
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various schools for the purpose of consulting with the President 
and Faculty of each in regard to the formation of commercial 
and purely technical courses. There is little doubt but that the 
institutions so approached would be more than glad to have the 
Government assist them in the work. The only contro] that the 
Government would desire would be the opportunity of knowing 
that the schools so selected kept up a high grade course, and that 
the requisite equipment was maintained for the work. The above 
suggestions have been made in the hope that the Government, see- 
ing the absolute necessity of educating her younger men, will be 
able to have some scheme to consider in undertaking the work. 

It is incumbent upon the business men of China as well as 
the Government to look seriously into this matter of education, 
and to assist the Government financially and otherwise in _carry- 
ing out some workable scheme. In the many cities of China it 
would be a simple matter for the business men to raise sufficient 
funds to establish night schools and day schools for the better 
education of the young men at present engaged in business. In 
these schools lecture courses in business and its various branches 
of banking and accounting will prove of the greatest help. Take 
a city like Peking—the merchants of this city could easily maintain 
several schools of this kind, and foreigners from America and 
Europe could be secured to carry on the work. It would be the 
easiest matter in the world for the merchants in Peking to 
maintain an expenditure of say one hundred to two hundred 
thousand taels a year for this work. More than this is being 
wasted otherwise. 

Modern business institutions cannot be built up on the native 
banking and accounting systems that have been in vogue for 
several thousands of years, and the matter of educating the 
people to an appreciation of this, fact must be undertaken. At 
present the native system of banking has, as has been pointed 
out, a most depressing effect upon the business of China, and, in 
no less a degree, the disorderly method of accounting. It is next 
to impossible for one properly to audit the accounts of a Chinese 
store, and the word of the Manager must be accepted as final. 
It would be useless for the Government to promulgate laws reg- 
ulating the forms for accounting and the proper auditing thereof 
without the people first being taught the necessity of this reforma- 
tion and the manner in which it should be carried out. 


In business, as in politics, a few of those who have learned 
the necessity of reform have attempted to force reforms upon a 
people who do not understand them and merely consider in- 
novations to be an added means on the part of the Government to 
interfere with the freedom of the people. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce has now the duty of educating the 
people, rather than the work of promulgating laws. A law can- 
not be adequately enforced in any country unless the people are 
in sympathy with it. 

The education of Chinese business men is the first duty of 
the Ministry, and every means at hand to encourage this work 
should be made use of. The Chambers of Commerce throughout 
China, as well as all schools of a middle or higher grade, must see 
to it that the business education of the younger Chinese is not 
neglected. 

Foreign capital will not come into China with a feeling of 
security until the old order changes, nor will Chinese capital be 
forthcoming unless the Government and the people reform their 
present systems. This reform can only be carrted out by a 

systematic effort upon the part of the Government ard the lead. 
ing merchants of the nation to educate the people to the necessity 
of modern organisation. The instance of Japan has been given 
in the above paragraphs to show that this is to China the most 
vital work to be undertaken. The Government cannot do it 
alone, and the assistance of the merchant and banker is necessary 
to SuCCEeSS. 


The Government has no doubt come to the realisation of 
Japan’s true ambition in China, and to-day more than at any other 
time, has this nation been made to feel that Britain and the 
United States rank foremost among the friends of China. The 
Government fully understands that for some years the people will 
not be able to handle all of the large enterprises necessary to the 
normal development of the country, and for this reason foreign 
capital and ability must be sought. It would be weil at this time 
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for China to strain her every effort to get into a closer touch wit! 

the American and British business man and capitalist, not only for 

the furnishing of capital and the managing of large undertakings. 

but for the teaching of the Chinese to organize and ¢ develop. The 
stronger the commercial] ties between China and the two nations 
mentioned as her friends the greater will be the chances of Chins 
to remain an independent nation. In every instance where 
Japanese have taken hold in China there has been created mo- 
nopoly for the Japanese merchant, and as a result the spheres of 
influence under their domination are gradually becoming Japanese 
territory. In the history of Great Britain in China this has not 
been true, it is proved by history that wherever the British flag 
has gone equal trade opportunities have been given all nations. 
The same holds true in respect to the United States, and since 
these two nations have not only determined upon the preservation 
of China as an independent nation, but have actual! y proved to 
the satisfaction of all that they have exerted themselves during 
the recent Japanese demands in favor of China it is wise that 
President Yuan Shih-kai should take note of these'facts and 
encourage British and American influence in this land. 

In both the United States and England it has been the 
merchant class that has been aroused to strong appeal to their 
respective Governments to protest against the piracy of Chinese 
trade by the Japanese, and this fact 1s appreciated by the Chinese 
merchant. The Japanese merchants in China would have no 
place were it not for the pressure brought to bear upon the 
Chinese Government by the [mperial Japanese Government. In 
the organization of the Sino-Japanese Industrial Company it is 
noticeable that the native merchants have not cared to have any- 
thing to do with it, and that the Government of China alone is 
responsible for the establishment of this enterprise. It is high 
time that this Government refused to give away commercial] and 
industrial opportunities as the result of an exercise of force upon 
the part of some alien nation. The proposed Sino-Japanese 
Company would die a natural] death if it depended upon the sup- . 
port of the Chinese merchants. It is impossible to conceive either 
Great Britain or America presenting China with an Ultimatum 
upon her refusal to allow American and British monopolistic 
advantages in trade as was done in the instance of the action taken 
recently by the Imperial Government of Japan. The Chinese 
Government and the merchants of China should keep in mind 
that the main supporters of Chinese integrity are American 
and British merchants, and to this class in the two friendly 
nations China should appeal for help in the development to be 
made. 

The integrity of China will depend upon the ability of the 
Chinese not only to organize their government but their commerce 
and industry. The encroachments made upon China by Japan have 
been with the sole purpose of organizing Chinese trade under the 
Japanese flag, and this can be done and will continue to be done 
as long as the Chinese are either unwilling or unable to organize 
for themselves. 


INDIGO CULTIVATION IN SHANTUNG 


In by-gone years, China produced a considerable amount 
of indigo. In Shantung, up to the beginning of the Kwanghsu 
Fra, nearly six million taels worth of indigo was raised every 
year at Taian, Laiwu, Hsincheng, Changshan, Lintzu, Licheng 
and Changchiu. But when dyes commenced to be imported 
from foreign countries in later years. demand for the native 
product having wholly disappeared, the cultivation of the indigo 
plant was reduced from year to year, until now no one undertakes 
to raise it. 

In view of the fact that the price of dyes is advancing with 
the progress of days ever since the war broke out in Europe, the 
importation of the same being entirely suspended, the Govern r 
of Shantung is eager to see the culivation of indigo revived in 
his province. He is not only persuading the local people 
undertake the industry, but has given instructions to varir'is 
district magistrates under him to issue official letters encourag)"'g 
the cultivation of the dye plant, and likewise has sugge>''( 
agricultural societies of the province to lecture on the advant <¢ 
of the industry. 
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DAIREN WATERWORKS SERVICE 


The city of Dairen had the worst water-famine yet known 
during the six months and a half from December, 1913, to 
lune, 1914. At first the water service was suspended at 
night only but the naturai flow at the water-source kept falling 
off steadily until the authorities became alarmed. They had to 
reckon with a possibility of an outbreak of fire and to make 
provision accordingly. The relation of supply to demand was 
such that,if there were any conflagration worth the name in Dairen, 
it would mean a forced denial of even the barely necessary 
amount of water to the residents. This contingency brought to a 
head the long pending question of extending the city’s Water- 
works, which had been deferred mainly for financial reasons. 
An appropriation of Y 1,300,000 was asked and readily sanctioned, 
permitting extension work for five fiscal years till March, 19109, 
when the service wiil supply 
(5,000 tons of water a day, 
sufficient for a population of 
150,000. Fears of a water- 
famine at Dairen then will be 


dispelled, at least for many 
years to come. 
Progress has been made 


in the extension work so far in 
the first year by the construc- 
tion of a hight rail line starting 
from South Shahokou on the 
suburban tramway line to 
Hoshigaura to the water source, 
nearly 7% miles, for transpor- 
ting construction materials. 


The water-source lies at 
. about 10.7 miles southwest of 
Dairen. The subterranean flow 
of a river called the Malan is 
stored by means of a dam con- 
structed of concrete and clay, 
1,080 feet long and from 8 to 
2y feet deep beneath the river 
bed. Last spring the height 
of the dam was increased by 
2 ft. g in. by crowning it with 
brick masonry in order to raise 
the storage. 


The site of the 
source was selected by the 
Kussians. They excavated 
eight wells, each about 20 feet 
in diameter, into which the 
underground flow of the river 
was gathered. Two of Wa- 
shington pumps, each of about 
iS horsepower, were installed 
ai the pumping station, which 
was erected at the west of the 
suburban tramway at the south 
of SouthShahokou. By means of 
these pumps water was conduct- 
ed to the domeshaped reservoir 


water- 


at the head of the $.M.R. Co.’s residential quarter at Fushimidai, 


ISS feet above sea-level. ‘The maximum supply capacity was 
Only 1,000 cubic meters. This was inadequate to meet the 
rapidly increasing requirements, and as early as October, 1905, 
the Kwantung Civil Administration drafted a rough plan of 
extension. On the establishment of the Kwantung Government, 
tie Department of Public Works secured the first appropriation 
0! Y468,800 (disbursed from the military list) in the fiscal year 
01 1906 and the second appropriation of Y600,000 (disbursed 
trom the public works list) in the ensuing fiscal year. This 
e\tension work was finished at the end of the fiscal year of 1909. 





DAIREN FirE DEPARTMENT IN PRACTICE 


As matters stand at present, the daily supply capacity is 
220,000 cubic ft. or 6,111 cubic metres, enough to serve 60,000 
people at the rate of 4 cub. metres per capita per day. 

The settling reservoir is situated 120 yards west of the water 
source and 1s 322 feet long at the top. The four walls incline 
inward with the gradient of 2/10. The bottom of the reservoir 
has an area of 38,400 square feet. Its capacity is about 672,300 
cub. ft. or 13,675 cub. metres. The filter bed is constructed also 
of concrete and is domed with a cover made of concrete trussed 
with steel girders. Atthe top it is 180 feet in length and go 
feet in width. The walls incline at 1/20. The bottom area 
comprises 15,899 square feet. The daily filtering capacity is 
326,700 cub. feet, whichmeans that eleven feet of water in depth 
are disposed of ina day. A tract of land adjoining this reservoir 
is reserved for constructing 
another reservoir when neces- 
sary. 

To send water from the 
watersource to the settling 
reservoir, a couple of centri- 
fugal pumps are installed. 
Each has a capacity of 330 
cubic feet per minute and an 
indicated horsepower of 30. 
One of them is in constant 
use, and the other is kept on 
reserve. 

The pumping station at 
South Shahokou is equipped 
with two vertical plunger 
pumps with triple-expansion- 
surface - condensing - engine. 
Each is capable of pumping 
230 cubic feet per minute on 
an average, and 300 cubic feet, 
if worked at the highest pres- 
sure. One of the two is re 
served as a spare. 

The old reservoir is dome- 
shaped and was built of con- 
crete by the Russians. It is 
OI feet in diameter at the 
bottom and 79 feet at the top. 
It may admit water to the 
depth of 12 feet. Its capacity 
is 65,700 cubic feet or 1,825 
cubic metres. : 

The new reservoir lies 
south of the old one at the base 
of Nanzan Hill above Fushi- 
midai, Dairen. It has a cover 
made of concrete trussed’ with 
steel girders. It is 117 feet 
square and mayc ontain a 
depth of 12.4 feet on an aver- 
age. The inward gradient of 
the walls is 1/20. The capa- 
city is 151,200 cubic feet 
or 4,200 cubic metres. The water-main, together with its 
ramifications, is 270,365 feet or approximately 52.2 miles in 
length. 


According to the returns at the end.of September, 1914, the 
city of Dairen contained a population of 79,680 in 16,611 
households, of which 9,850 households were subscribers to the 
water service. Of the remainder, 8,761 households drew water 
from the wells, which numbered 297, or from the rivers. The 
daily average consumption for 12 months of I9I14 was as 
under :— 
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NEW SetTLiInc RESERVOIR 
VIEW OF DAM AT RESERVOIR 


Cub. metres. ) sai la rere ma an a Se eiepames , Dairen Sanitary Union. The 
January 2,845 : ) | Union is authorized to charge 
February 2,834 2 sen per pair of oil cans in- 
March 35453 clusive of delivery charges. 
April 4,053 Water tickets are issued by 
May 4,712 the Union and water is sup- 
June 3,081 plied at each hydrant in ex- 
July 4,422 change for the tickets. 
August 4,736 _ A_ reservoir was con- 
September =. 4,233 structed last year in a dale 
October 4,230 below the Buddhist Temple 


above the terminus of the 
urban tramway line at the 
south end of West Park Drive. 
The Public Works Depart- 
ment undertook its construc- 
tion, which cost Y15,000, half 
of which sum was contributed 
by the Dairen Sanitary Union. 
The water of this reservoir is 
for street sprinkling purposes 


November 4,226 
December 4,404 


The total consumption 
from April to September, 1914, 
was 789,095 cub. metres, 
classified as under :— 


By private taps 
516,590 cub. metres 





By street hydrants _ | ¥ -“ 5 * exclusively. When the streets 
me Ot7 VICE KESERVOIR FUSHIMID: ieee eR A ee . 
77:957 ; PAE OER EES DEERE F OSIMIOS were dusty in summer from long 





INTERIOR OF PUMPING STATION—SHAHOKOU FILLING A DAIREN * WATERWAGON ” 
To vessels in harbour .. -. .- 53,706 cub. metres ie Sty era in. Giese acnbae en men al 
LY Veaskan Ms /" ae droughts, it often happened that the city’s water supply ran *0 
Other supplies --- ++ «. «140,845 ’ short as to cause a fear for a water-famine while the consumip- 


For private taps, which are charged by the meter calculation, tion rose unavoidably higher. At such times the Sanitary Uni 
10 sen is charged per cub. metre. The charges are to be paid which looks after the street-sprinkling, was denied water and (1 
monthly by the subscribers either direct to the Civil Administra- Union was obliged to turn to the wells or to draw sea-water !.' 
tion Office or through the Chenglung Bank. ‘There are about the sprinkling purposes. Neither was satisfactory, and un‘-T 
twenty street hydrants from which water is drawable at all hours such circumstances the plan of supplementing the supply ‘y 
daily. At present the water-supply contract is held by the building a special reservoir was conceived. ‘The resery !t 
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was constructed to hold 50,000 cubic metres. In winter 
excellent skating may be had on the reservoir. ‘Trees are planted 
below the dam and on both sides of the pathway leading from 
the street. The authorities mean to adorn the hillsides, which 
rise on three sides of the reservoir, with flowering trees, and in 
course of time, this spot will become an attractive park for 
picnicking. 

The authorities are said to contemplate turning the city's 
main water-source into an extensive park after the present 
extension work is completed. The neighbouring hills are to be 
planted with young trees, both evergreen and flowering. They 
hope by so doing to feed and husband the natural flow, and, at 
ihe same time, to create still another charming resort. 


Dairen’s Fire Brigades 


The majority cf buildings in Dairen are of brick, which 
accounts for the comparative Eanunity from fires, which number 
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ParaAne oF Fire APPARATUS OF S.M R. Co. 


only from 34 to 54 a year. The city of Dairen has two fire 
brigades. One is maintained by the Civil Administration, and 
the other by the S. M. R. Co. The Administration Fire Brigade 
is organized with the standing brigade and the auxiliary brigade. 

The standing brigade has its station in Oyama-dori, in front 
of the Dairen Lottery Office. Watch is kept on the look-out 
tower. Night patrols are sent to see that the fire-hydrants are in 
good order. ‘This brigade comprises one foreman and twenty- 
two men. It is equipped with a fire engine, two hose-wagons, 
and eight hose-carts. The auxiliary brigade is composed of 
ninety volunteer firemen. ‘They are e led by one foreman and five 
assistants, ‘They are called out to duty at the time of a large 
fire only, but follow their respective avocations. None of them 
is paid as is the staff of the standing brigade. There are six 
fire-sheds in the city in which fire-fighting implements are kept 
for the use of the volunteer firemen who, as a rule, reside in their 
neighbourhood. 

The S. M. R. Co. Fire Brigade is likewise composed of the 
standing and auxiliary brigades. The former comprises twenty 
men ofhcered by a foreman and two assistants. The brigade is 
provided with a fire engine, a hose-wagon, two hose-earts, and a 
truck-ladder company. The auxiliary brigades number seven, 
each having its own patrolling section. A few of them are 
attached to the Company's principal buildings. The S. M. R. 
Co. brigades are liable to be called out to help the city brigades 
when necessity arises. 





WHALING OFF KWANTUNG 


The Osaka Whale-Fishing Co., has received permission from 

\° Kwantung Government in May to catch whales in the coast 
waters of the Kwantung Leased Territory. The Company sent 
whaler Rokko Maru, over to commerce whale-fishery on the 

Is. inst. There exists no record of the first discovery of whales 
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ENGINE READY FOR SERVICE 


in these waters, the whales appear in the largest numbers from 
the Second to the Fifth Moon by the old Chinese Calendar, and 
are often seen between September and November. 

The mammals are found in the sea areas between the north 
of Kuanglutao Island and Pingtao Island, between both extre- 
mities of Ta-Changshantao Island and Maitao Island, and 
about four or five miles north of Kuanglutao and Huahsintao 
Islands, and the sea about seven or. eight miles north of the 
centre of Ta-Changshantao Island, etc. It is said that the 
largest herd numbers from fifty to sixty head and even the 
smallest a dozen head or so. The whales ordinarily swim about 
about in their temporary haunts for several days, sometimes as 
long as a fortnight. In fine weather they are seen lingering at 
same places tor a day or two. 


JAPAN’S TRADE LOSSES 


The Department of Agriculture and Commerce at Tokyo, has 


‘announced the returns of foreign‘trade of Japan during the first 


three months. The returns show a remarkable decrease on 

account of the European war. The total amount of exports in 

three months was yen 140,371,000, a decrease of yen 13,512,000 

compared with those of the corresponding period of last year, 

while the imports were yen 127,636,000. also a decrease of yen 
71,198,000, from the previous year. 
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ENGINEERING, FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


RAILWAYS 


——_—_ 


Chinchow-Chaoyang Line.—‘“In June last 
the Foreign Office, Tokyo,” says the Manchuria 
Daily News, “ made an announcement that, in 
i913, the British Government proposed to lay 
a railway line deviating from the Peking- 
Mukden Line at Chinchow, east of Shanhai- 
kwan, and running north to Chaoyang, and 
that Baron N. Makino, the then Foreign 
Minister, supported this proposition in March, 
1913. This was very heartily deprecated by 
the public, and is regarded as one of the 
serious blunders made by the Yamamoto 
Ministry, and the Seiyukai Party, which con- 
stituted the mainstay of the Ministry. The 
action for permitting Baron Makino to sign 
away a concession which means an encroach-~ 
ment upon Japan's sphere of influence in East- 
ern Mongolia is not forgiven by the people. 
A report is now in circulation that the British 
Government is exercising itself strenuously to 
secure the concession to extend the railway line 
to Dolonor via Chihfeng (one of the seven 
places to be opened to international trade) 
over a distance of about 320 miles. Sir John 
Jordan, British Minister at Peking, ts alleged 
to be the prime mover of this new scheme, 
which, if realized, would mean the establish- 
ment of British interests in the midst of 
Japan’s sphere of influence, The Taonanfu- 
Jehol Railway in project under Japan’s initia- 
tive would then be divested of its intrinsic 
value. If the Okuma Ministry were to repeat 
the blunder committed by its predecessor and 
to give its consent to the extension proposition, 
it would bring the hornets’ uest about its ears. 
The enlightened Japanese, who, true to the 
spirit of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, ts ready 
to pay every respect to the legitimate British 
claims in the Far East, fails to comprehend 
how it is that some Britishers betray their 
excessive eagerness to trespass upon Japan’s 
sphere of influence not only in Eastern Mon- 
golia but also in Shantung.” Choice! 





Push on to Fengchen.—The railhead of 
the Kalgan-Suiyuan Railway, which is now at 
Tatungfu, is expected to be pushed to Feng- 
chen during the current year. Below is the 
estimate of receipts and disbursements of the 
Peking-Kalgan and the Kalgan-Suiyuan Rail- 
ways for this year:—Revenue $3,775,000; and 
expenditure, including redemption of two short 
term loans, $3,114,000, thus showing a profit 
of $660,000, which is expected to be increased 
in 1916 to more than two million dollars. 





Nanking-Honan Line.—A_ correspondent 
of the China Post, writing from Nanchang 
says :— 

Surveyors for the Nanking-Honan Railway 
are starting surveys eastward to connect with 
Nanking. As near as can be learned, the 
local station of this road will be located near 
the Tehshen or north gate of the city not far 
from the station of the Kiukiang-Nanchang 
line, from there it will cross the Kan River 
and proceed westward to Changsha. Three 
Emglish surveyors are in charge of as many 
sections of the survey between Nanchang and 
the Anhwei border. Construction trains are 
now in. operation on the Nanchang«Kiukiang 
railway to a stream within one mile of the Kan 
River just opposite Nanchang. The report is 
that trains soon will be running regularly for 
passengers between Nanchang and Kiukiang, 
It will be necessary to cross two or three 
rivers by ferry, however, for a few months, as 
the bridges are not all completed. 


——— 


.Government Help Wanted.—The Kwong 
Tung Yueh Han Railway Co. is waving the 
flag of distress and calling upon the governiment 
to help them out of their financial troubies, says 
a South China contemporary. ‘The _ share- 
holders, it seems, are not coming forward with 
their regular payments and the statement 
issued by the Company shows a big predomin- 
ance of disbursements over receipts. 





Canton-Hankow Railway.—Since the in- 
troduction of a reform measure in the ad- 
ministration of the Canton-Hankow Railway, 
the construction is being pushed rapidly and 
the section between Kwangchow or Canton 
and Wushih for 350 li is open to trafic. Work 
on a further section of 51 li is nearly com- 
pleted. The tunnel near Tsingfengting will 
be wholly excavated during this month, 
although it is not quite one year since the 
work was started. On the section already 
open to traffic, business is proving satisfactory, 
one hundred passenger and goods cars being 
insufficient to accommodate the demand, 
It is understood that a large order was given 
to a certain foreign firm to furnish rolling 
stock. The districts through which the line is 


to pass abound in prosperous commercial 


towns. The railway, therefore, is expected to 
be a financial success when it is completed. 





Ching-Han Railway Rolling Stock.— 
According to an investigation made by the 
Communications Department, rolling stock ot 
the Peking-Hankow Railway totals 1,560 
consisting of the following :— 

Special cars, 29; Passenger cars, 108; 
Engines, 63; Sleeping cars, 14; Box cars for 
horses, 194; Trucks for coal, 325; Goods cars, 
503; Trucks for stone, 388; Platform cars, 24; 
frei eee 3; Derrick cars, 3; Emergency 
cars, 6, 





French Bank Denies.—Rumours spread in 
Hankow, that the Banque de |’Indo-Chine and 
the French Group are withdrawing their 
participation from the Hukuang Railway, as 
well as the Szechuan line are denied. The 
Hankow branch has been authorized to state 
that the French Group will continue to meet 
all its obligations and that it waives none of 
its rights and privileges as regards the above 
mentioned railways.—Central China Post. 





Port of Pukow.—The Ministry of Finance 
has been instructed to provide means to meet 
the expenses for the construction of the Port 
of Pukow, all other preparations being now 
complete. 





Wuchang Mint Road.—The light railway 
in Wuchang constructed by the Wuchang 
Mint was contracted with the Ho Hsing Com- 
pany, but on account of the absence of Mr. 
Wen Ting-chang, Mint director, the cost was 
not paid. After a recent inspection by Mr, 
Wen, before giving over his duties to the new 
director Mr. Tsai, it was discovered that one 
bridge was not according to the specification, 
The contractors have been ordered to re-con- 
struct the bridge and part of the rai] line 
before their account will be submitted to the 
Board of Finance for payment. 





Nanking-Kiangsi Line —It is learned that 
the building of the Nanking-Kiangsi Railway, 
which has been projected by the Government, 
will be started in the near future. A short time 


ago, says the Peking Gaseite, the Director of 
the railway took with him certain tunds from 
Peking to the South to start the work. 





Iron R:ng for Peking.--The Ministry oi 
Communications has submitted a report to the 
President regarding the scheme of building a 
railway round the city wall of Peking. It may 
be summarised as follows :— 

Soon after receiving the suggestion of 
building a railway from. Hsichihmen, the 
Peking-Kalgan Railway Station, to Chienmen, 
the Peking-Hankow Railway Station, the 
Ministry ordered a survey. Engineer Kwong 
reported that the connection would cost 
$250,000 but that the benefit would greatly 
offset the small cost. The work was entrusted 
to the Peking-Kalgan Railway Administration 
which Administration now asks that the open- 
ing of the outer walls of the several gates 
be ordered so that the track may go through, 
Purchase of land, dredging of canals and 
other matters will be carried out with the 
assistance of the Ministry of Interior. Stations 
will be built at four of the gates. The actual 
cost is now estimated at $200,000. Presidential 
sanction has been given to the above scheme, 
and the construction work should begin very 
soon, 





Light Rail in Tungshan.—/here is a 
scheme on foot among Chinese in the Tung- 
shan District to build light rail lines connecting 
Hsingking, Tunghua, and Ha:lungcheng, 
chiefly as carriers of produce in the so called 
granary of Manchuria, 





Sungari Takes Bridges.—The thaw in the 
Sungari raised the river 10 feet, overflowing 
the banks near Chiuchan. Many houses and 
bridges were washed away, and a large number 
of cattle were lost. During the flood of the 
Itung River outside Changchun the bridge 
near South Gate was washed away. The 
bridge had been constructed by the Chinese 
Guild of the Railway Town of Changchun. 
The Guild learned that the bridge frame, 
while being carried downstream, had been 
intercepted by scme Russians residing at 
Kwanchengtzu and been brought ashore. 





Mukden Terminal Station.—The terminal 
station building of the Peking-Mukden Line 
of the Chinese Government Railways at Muk- 
den is to be constructed on its present site 
outside West Gate. Architects are at Mukden, 
drawing the plan for the new building which 
will be very much after the design of the 
Peking terminal! station. 





S. Manchurian Traffic Returns.—Traffic 
returns for the last decade of March, marking 
the close of the last fiscal year, yielded the 
South Manchurian Railway Co. a daily average 
of Y83,654, being an increase on the corres- 
ponding period ot last year by Y10,443. 

This wound up the fiscal year just past with 
an increase of Y1I,393,194, over the preced'ng 
fiscal year. The total increase in the trafric 
receipts for the produce season from Deceni- 
ber, 1914, to March last reached Y2,541,207. 

The Manchuria Daily News reports tie 
approval of the proposed loan of Y6,000,.00 
for making up the deficit in the Company s 
enterprise funds from the Tokyo Governmest, 
This loan will not be required probably be!vre 
next autumn. Negotiations will be conducicd 
to secure the best possible terms, 
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The estimated capital expenditures for the 
(;. cal year of 1915, as sanctioned by the Cov- 
ernment, amount roughly to Y 5,678,000, 
-omposed of the following :— 


kculways, rolling stock workshops Y1,957,000 


SHipping = ec all 2 99,000 
E;ectricity  .. a - 4 209,000 
(,a S iw &4,000 
liarbour and harbour works... 1,119,000 
Mining... | 1,456,000 
Hotels. 6,000 
Land, Hospitals, schools, etc. 212,000 
R ailway Towns 244,000 
Kesidences, and store-houses 292,000 
Y 5,678,000 





Will Use Home Coal.—The Japanese De- 
partment of Communications has made coal 
contracts for 1915 with Japanese firms, but no 
foreign coal was rendered. The total tenders 
were 2,200,000 tons, valued at yen 11,000,000, of 
which Mitsui will supply 700,000 tons, "Mitsu- 
bisht 400,009 tons, Hokkai Coll'ery 350,000 
tons, Tokiwa 600, 000 tons and Sumitomo, 
Furukawa and Y asukawa the remainder. 





Anotsu Light Railway.—A charter has 
been granted to the Anotsu Railway Company 
for a light railway between Ando, Ano-gun, 
and Osato, Age-gun, Miye prefecture. The 
estimated cost is 50,000 yen, 





Japan’s Railway Earnings.—The official 
estimate of the working of the Imperial 
Government Railways for the year ending 
March 31, 1015, follows :— 








Gross Revenue wae Y122,143.586 
Expenditures 103,701,543 
Net Profit ... - .Y 18 382 43 
The official estimate for the vear ending the 
3ist March, 1916, 1s :— 
Gross Revenue we ¥ 122,143,086 
Expenditures 103,761,543 








Net Profit ... ss oY 18,382,343 
The result of nine ‘months working from 
April 1, to December 3], 1914, was :— 





Gross Revenue . Y 88,124,435 
Expenditures 77 > 586, SSO 
Net Profit ... wil “10,537.585 





Four Tokaido Bridges,—Four big railway 
bridges along the Tokaido line are now under 
construction. Two bridges over tiie rivers 
Tenryo and Qi, are nearly completed, while 
one over the Nagara is expected to be open in 
two or three months while that one over the 
Fuji will be finished within the current year. 





Tram Service on June 15.—The Imperial 
Railway Bureau has finally announced that the 
electric tramway service between Tokyo and 
Yokohama will recommenee on June 15th. 





Russian Railway Traffic.—According to 
the official report of the Russian Railway 
Vepartment, the total lengh of railways in 
Russia extended in 1913 aggregated 62,200 
versts (an increase of 1,286 versts compared 
with the previous year), and the number of 
Passengers was 258,000,000, an increase of ten 
per cent. Passengers’ hand-baggage and other 
luggage totalled 116,000,000-poods, while or- 
dinary goods weighed 15,653,000, 000 poods. 
The gross receipts were 1,162,000,000 roubles, 
an increase of slightly less than ten per cent, 
while expenses aggregated 587,000,000 roubles. 
The number of lines is 39, "of which those in 
uropean Russia owned by the Government 
measure 33, 178, ooo versts in length, and whose 
average earning power is 18850 roubles per 
‘rst. The total length of private lines is 
[- 991,000 versts, earning 17,888 roubles per 
verst. In Far Eastern Russia, the average 
receipt of government lines is 10,878 roubles 
b.r verst, and that of private railways 9,300 
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roubles per verst, The expenditure of the latter 
is much less than that of the former. 





New Russian Railway.—The Russian 
Government has drawn a plan for the con- 
struction of a railway line through the 
southern regions of Siberia to connect the 
Black Sea with the Pacific Ocean. After the 
completion of this railway line, Russia will 
have two trunk lines linking European Russia 
with Siberia. 





Russian Development.—The British Min- 
ister in Peking reports that the Amur Railway 
is to be pushed forward and the sum of 1,000,- 
000 robles (about £105,000) of Government 
funds will be expended in the current year on 
the Verkhneudinsk-Kiakhta Railway. Accord- 
ing to the Harbin press, an inter-departmental 
conference has been held in the Department of 
Railway Affairs at Petrograd to consider the 
extension to Urga of the projected railway 
from Verkhneudinsk to Kiakhta. It is under- 
stood that the decision was afhrmative. The 
reasons are to be found in the altered economic 
position of Russia in Mongolia and the Far 
Fast. The fall of the German fortress of 
Tsingtao and the expulsion of German trade 
from almost all the Far Eastern ports 
furnishes Russian industry and trade with an 
abundant opportunity to acquire’ various 
markets in China. 

To secure a cleser connection between 
Russia, Japan and China, it is proposed to 
organise a  Sino- Russia- Japanese company, 
the principal object of which will be the 
co-ordination of the contemplated reciproca! 
commercial relations between these three 
countries. The inter-departmental conference 
above referred to also considered the question 
of the delimitation of the spheres of economic 
influence of Russia and Japan and came to the 
conclusion that such a delimitation is capable 
of realisation. The same conclusion has been 
reached on the Japanese side. In a further 
extract from the Harbin press it is stated that 
the Russian Government has granted to the 
Siberian Trading Bank the right to issue in 
Mongolia money coined in the Russian mint, 
On one side of the coins the value will be im- 
pressed in the Russian Janguage and a corres- 
ponding impression in Mongolian will be made 
on the reverse side. For exchange purposes 
the money will be equal to the Russian rouble 
(par value, 2s.1%d.) This new money, which 
it was cchended” to bring into use in March 
will be the legal tender of Mongolia. A 
monetary reform of this kind, its initiators and 
the Mongolian Government say, will regularise 
financial dealings in Mongolia and destroy the 


influence which Germany has acquired by 


means of its Hamburg silver. 





Manila R. R. te make Guarantee.—In con- 
nection with the litigation between the 
Tayabas Land Company and the Manila Rail- 
road relative to deposit previously required as 
a guarantee for lands expropriated, Judge 
Paredes has reaffirmed his decision requiring 
the company to deposit P 1,000,000. 

Meantime Hoard of public utilities com- 
Missioncrs is continuing its investigations into 
the Tayabas transactions, as to relations ex- 
isting between the Tayabas land company and 
the Philippine estates development company. 


- If it is found that the former is a branch of 


the development corporation, proceedings will 
be brought against the latter, which, by its 
articles of incorporation, is prohibited from 
dealing in lands. 





F. M. S. Offices Moved—The construction 
head ofhces of the Federated Malay States 
Railway have been removed from Seremban, 
and permanently located in Kuala Lumpur. 
Ail communications should be addressed to the 
Chief Resident Engineer for ‘Constructions, 
F.M.S, Railways, Kuala Lumpur, 





Burma Railway Hotel.—The Burma Rail- 
ways Company proposes to build a hotel at 
Kalaw and, in the meantime, is preparing to 
make temporary arrangements for visitors. 
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All Steel Cars in India.—All-steel cars are 
being experimented with on several railway 
lines in India. Others lines probably will 
await the results of lines that now have the 
matter under consideration. Metal freight 
cars have long been in use in India, but pas- 
senger cars are usually built of teak-wood 
resting on steel underframes. This wood 
formerly was cheap but with the rise in price 
of teak and the cheapening of stee] the use of 
the latter has become possible. 





The Railway Board of india has issued 
instructions to install electric lighting in all 
carriages on State-worked railway systems. 
The gencral] adoption of electric lighting has 
now been decided on. 





Emden Stimulates Railway. —The Em- 
den’s exploits are now a thing of the pust, but 
the inconvenience they caused brought into re- 

newed prominence the project for constructing 
a railway between India and Burma, Rangoon 


- having been practically cut off from the Bengal 


coast during the raids of the German cruiser. 
Now the Government has taken the matter up, 
and asurvey is being made. The most probable 
route would be along the coast, the start being 
made from Chittagong, the terminus of the 
Assam-Bengal railway, and then running 
southwards through the rice fields to the Indo- 
Burmese frontier, thence for 160 miles to the 
harbour of Kaukkphu. This line would cost 
about £7,000,0c00, Another proposed route is 
via Manipur, which would cost about 
$5,000,000; and a third is via the Hukong 
Valley, this being the cheapest, the cost bemg - 
estimated at only £3,500,000, but the line 
would run through a very thinly-populated 
country, whereas the Chittagong-Kaukkphu 
route would pass through a district already 
possessing a big trade. 





Indian Railway Budget —With an anti- 
cipated surplus of £1,256,000 converted into a 
deficit of £2,741,000 in the Indian Budget for 
1914-15, an anticipated deficit in the year 1915- 
16 of £2,770,000, accompanied by the inevitable 
stringency of the money market resulting from 
war conditions, it was only to be expected that 
there would be a reduction in the allotment for 
capital works on Indian Railways in the 
coming year but the press questions whether 
the reduction from £12.000,000 to £8,000,000 is 
not going too far. In normal times equipment 
has been so far below the necessities of trade 
that the temporary set back in transport de- 
mands might have proved a_ blessing im 
disguise. Lord Hardinge's remarks at the 
opening of the Lower Ganges Bridge appear to 
indicate an early allotment of funds for a 
Bengal-Burma connection railway, a project 
which will inevitably prove a big “money 
eater, without much promise of direct return 
on the outlay, as in the case of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway. 


The Indian Railway Board have sanctioned 
a survey by the Assam-Bengal Railway 
Administration for the following lines of 
railway on the metre gauge :— 

From Karimganj into the Longi Valley to 
Hathikhera with a branch into the Chargola 
Valley, 44 miles, and from. Silchar to Dwar- 
bund with branches to.Sonaimukh and Dhalai, 
30 miles. This survey will he known as the 
Assam Feeder Railways Survey and both 
feeder lines will tap rich tea districts. 


A detailed survev is being carried out by the 
agency of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
Extensions Company, for a line of railway 
from Thakurgunge to Sikti, 44 miles. 

A detailed survey will be carried out by the 
South Indian Railway Administration for a 
line of railway on the 2 feet 6 inches gauge 
from Krishnagiri on the Tirupattur-Krishna- 
giri Railway to Royakota on the Morappur- 
Hosur Railway, 14 miles. 

The Board also has sanctioned the con- 
struction, by the South Indian Railway, of a 
branch line, metre gauge, from Tirutturai- 
pundi, a station on the South Indian Railway, 
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to Vedaraniem, 23 miles, to be known as the 
Tirutturaipundi-Vedaraniem Railway. The 
construction of this line will bring the railway 
to the sea. To the west of Vedaraniem is a 
great salt swamp, which covers a tract 30 miles 
long by 4 or 5 miles wide. 

The construction by the Bengal Provincial 
Railway Company of a line of railway on the 
2’ 6” gauge from Dasghara, a station on the 
Bengal Provincial Railway, to Jamalpurganij, 
a distance of about 8 miles, also has been sanc- 
tioned, The line will be known as_ the 
Dasghara-Jamalpurganj branch. 


SHIPPING 


Japan’s Merchant Marine.—According to 
the returns of the Communications Depart- 
ment, the steamers and sailing ships of Japan 
on the register at the end of 1914, numbered: 





_ Regis- 

Tons. Steamers. Number., CTOSS tered 
aia tonnage 
20 TO 100... 1. ss» «- 1,039 46,024 24,522 
100 to 300.—w. SCww ww = 451) )=— 83,192 34,5005 
g09t> 500... .. .. 87 33,979 20,448 
500 to 1,000 .. 2...) «6142 103,581 64,043 


1,000 to 2,000 -2 «os E27 193,812 123,478 
2,000 tO 3,000 -- «+ TIO 293,017 193,365 
3,000 to 4,000 wt i $3 281,037 182,249 
4,000 fo 5,000 ., .. 24 106,964 72,964 
5,000 tc 6,000 wis, 14 76,373 48,822 
6,000 to 7,000 .. .. 30 187,625 115.779 
7,000 to 8,000 a wes 2 











3 23,327 «14,123 

$,000 to9,000—.stiys, 4 34,131 21,160 
9,000 to 1¢,000 2 18820 11,667 
Uver 10,000 S 94,143 55,424 
Total «a. ss sw 2Q933°8,577,025 904,870 


SAILERS, 
20 to 100 oo: vie oe OVGS2 311,327 288.281 
100 tO 300). wk Sw. S485 «(197,539 183,732 
300 tO 500... iwgsti‘(‘(«<k‘“aéyjk 5 1,939 1,507 
Over'2,000" 25, as +. I 2,439 1,741 








Total os os se F043 513,249 475:321 





Japan’s Subsidies.—The Department of 
Communications gave the following subsidies 
to steamship companies for the ensuing fiscal 
year, commencing March 21. 


Companies Routes Yen 
South Ocean s.s. S. Ocean 280,000 
Japan-China s-.s. China 538,000 
ae ie , Shanghai 232,000 
N.Y.K, he N. China 118,000 
N.Y.K. and O.S. Japan Sea 264,000 
©..5, 5 Dainy 10,000 
N.Y, [fokkaido 25,000 


The Government’s subsidy for building new 
vessels has enormously increased af vessels 
building in Japan which will be completed 
within two years, and for which the Govern- 
ment will give four million yen subsidy. The 
annual subsidies are as follows :— 


1905 - oo Saree 
1906 -- 494,428 
1907 oy me 077,348 
1908 Ba va 1,509,575 
1909 - .. 4,021,460 
1910 “3 38 3F0,084 
JOU! “ae =e 014,054 
1912 - - O07 3,344 
1913 vs an 07 3,884 
1914 es .. 1,050,000 
1915 = .- 1,560,000 
1916 = .. 2,500,000 





N.Y.K. to pay 10 per cent.—The business 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha during the half 
year ending March 31 was reported to be un- 
satisfactory owing to the European War, 
excepting American, Australian and Calcutta 
lines. The expenditure of the company has in- 
creased enormously, while the revenue has de- 
creased. The reduction of subsidy is also res- 
ponsible for this decrease. The total amount of 
decrease is 200,000 yen compared with that of 
the previous term, The net profit of the term 
is two million and a dividend of 10 per cent, 
may be declared at a general meeting, schedul- 
ed to be held in May. 
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T.K.K. has Deficit.—The Tcyo Kisen 
Kaisha held a general meeting of shareholders, 
to discuss what should be done as to the losses 
of the company during the half year from July 
1, 1914, until March 31, 1915, amounting to yen 
145,811.788. The report of business conditions 
of the half year as follows: 


Total revenue Y. 3,520,155 


Total! expenditure 3,065,067 
Balance, losses . 145,811 
Surplus from previous 

season.. - ne 7,892 
Net deficit 137.918 





Turn Down Big Order.—The Russian 
Trading Company ot Odessa, which runs lines 
in the Black Sea, has been negotiating with the 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Yard to build four 
3,000-ton steamers, The yard, however, being 
overstocked with orders for the construction 
of the Hawaii Maru for the O.S.K.; three 
Steaniers for the N.Y.K.; a 7,500 tons steamer 
for the Suzuki Co., Kobe, and a warship, has 
been unable to accept the order. 





Japan’s Shipbuilding Boom.—The ship- 
ping boom in Japan has now reached its acme 
and not a ship is lying idle although the 
merchant tonnage launched in Japan during 
the year 1914, some 85,860 tons, is nearly 33 per 
cent higher than the output for 1913,and exceeds 
ali previous totals. It comprises three steamers 
of between 11,000 and 12,oootons each, and one 
steamer of 7,345 tons, titted with geared turbine 
engines. The remainder of the total is com- 
posed of vessels of small tonnage, of which 
twenty-six vessels of 51,038 tons, were built at 
Kobe and Osaka, five vessels of 32,623 tons at 
Nagasaki, and one of 2,200 tons elsewhere in 
Japan. Two steamships, with a total tonnage 
of 13,018 tons, were built for Japan in the 
United Kingdom against one vessel in each of 
the two preceding years, 

Some shipping companies of Japan have 
chosen to build new vessels and orders have 
already been placed of dockyards for the 
construction of ten cargo-vessels as follows :— 


Osaka Iron Works 
Nos. Tons 
Russo-Japanese Fishery Co. I 3,000 
Tatsuma $.8. Co... sta 2 ” 
Hakuyo S.S. Co. I = 
Mr. N. Hiroumi a, i = 
Meiji Marine Trans. Co. .. I . 
I 
I 


Mr. S. Yaniamoto 


Mr. Changpenching(Chefoo) 1,000 
Uraga Dock 

Yamashita 8.8. Co. .. si 3,500 

Mr. S$. Nakamura .., I zs 


The Osaka Shosen is now building six cargo 
vessels, 7,500 tons each, at the Osaka Iron 
Works, and the N. Y. K. is also building two 
cargo vessels at the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
Yard in Nagasaki, new vessels with a total 
tonnage of 200,900, 

Aside from the new ones ordered several, 
steamers have lately been acquired by purchase 
the inajority of them being registered at 
Dairen. The China Commercial Company’s 
steamer Loongyne has been purchased by 
Messrs. Tanaka & Co. of Dairen and wili be 
placed on the Vladivostok cattle trade, The 
Haddonhall, 2,608 tons, which was _ recently 
refloated and taken to Nagasaki has also been 
bought by Dairen owners. She was built in 
1808 by the Tyne I, & SB. Co. of Newcastle 
with dimensions 290ft. by 43ft. by 19.5ft. The 
steamer Afoninouthshire, which left London 
for delivery at Dairen on March 13, has also 
been sold. She was built by the Sunderland 
». B. Co., Sunderland, in 1912, with dimensions 
jooft. by 52ft. by 20.1 ft, and a gross tonnage of 
5.092. The Adelaide $.S. Co. has disposed of 
its steamer Moonta, formerly La Serena 2,266 
tons, to Dairen owners. She was built in ;&o2 
by W. Dobson & Co., Newcastle, with dimen- 
sions 280ft. by 38.1ft. by 16.2ft. and has been 
purchased by Tungho Co. 
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S.S. Co.’s New Steamer.— The second vess. | 
ordered from the Hongkong and Whampca 
Dock by the Straits Steamship Compan, 
has been launched and named the Kampo;. 
She is a steel screw steamer of the single dei k 
type. Her principal dimensions are iis 
follows:—lLength between perpendiculars 
225it. Breadth moulded 36ft. Depth moulded 
i4ft. Height of erections 7ft. 6in. The propelling 
machinery consists of one set of triple-expan- 
sion engines with cylinders 17in., 27in., and 
44in,, and 30in., stroke. Steam is supplied |iy 
two boilers 14ft. 3in. diameter and oft, 6/1. 
long working at a pressure of 185]b, 





Tsingtao Shipping.—According to the 
ofhcial investigation, during March, 53 vesse!s, 
y6,817 tons, entered Tsingtao. They consisted 
of 48 Japanese and 5 British ships. Departures 
were 51 ships, 163,241 tons, consisting of 47 
Japanese and 4 British ships. This brings up 
the total of ships entered the harbor since its 
opening to trade to 154, totalling 263,848 tons, 
and those cleared to 149, aggregating in ton- 
nage. 255,659 tons. In March, passengers 
landed numbered 4,866, consisting of 3,728 
Japanese, 1,195 Chinese, 20 British, 8 Russians, 
5 other foreigners, Those who left Tsingtao 
by steamers during the same month amounted 
to 3,340, consisting of 1,440 Japanese, 1,883 
Chinese, 8 Britons, and 9 other foreigners. 


Dairen Shipping.—The shipping returns 
for Dairen Wharves for March follow :— 


Arr. Dep. 

' tie , : 
Nos. Tons Nos. Tons 
Japaneése.........174 295,007 177) = 307,067 
DYHIS: scaveciccee FO 43,485 1g 46,037 
CHiIMESE: sscsservacs ZI 14,035 12 15,103 
Norwegian...... — ~- I 2,007 
American ....... — — I 2,256 
RasSSian sesscecsy J 2.716 I 2,716 
PrenChansines 1 1,136 I 1,135 





2 Otal scan 2S 350,438 222 371.305 
The above is increase of 31 vessels (Of 17,858 
tons) and 38 vessels (of 54,312 tons) and 
alsoof 41 vessels (of 409,917 tons) and 42 
vessels (of 60,182 tons) in entries and clear- 
ances over the corresponding period of last 
year and the previous month respectively. 


SS 


Nanyo Kisen Kaisha——The Nanyo Kisen 
Kaisha (The South Sea Steamship Co.) opened 
the South Sea Island service under the new 
Government contract in April. The ships, ac- 
cording to the new arrangement, are to call 
on the outward voyage at Hongkong, Batavia, 
Samarang, and Sourabaya, Hitherto, they used 
to sail from Sourabaya to Hongkong direct, 
but now they are ordered to cal] at Macassar 
and Pale Pappan. The ships in the service 
were the Ryojun-maru, Banri-maru and 
Hokuto-maru, which maintained monthly 
service. The Borneo-muru is added to the 
list, and the four steamers wil] maintain 14 
voyages a year, a ship leaving every 23 days. 





Rubiand Zafiro Seld.—Messrs. Shewan, 
Tomes and Companvy’s steamers, Rubi and 
Zafiro, have been sold,to a British firm in 
England. The price is said to have been one 
third of the original cost of the’ steamers 
which was £60,000 each. 


Only a few months ago an offer of £45,000 
was received for the Rubi from a French firm 
and was refused. In ;910, the steamers were 
placed under the American flag and were 
operated by the Philippine Steamship company. 
They were of 2,538 tons register, with 1,370 
horsepower norainal, 300 feet long and 4o fect 
broad, built at Port Glasgow. The steamers 
were withdrawn from the run early last yer. 
Since then the steamers have plied betwecn 
Saigon and Hongkong and the Straits Sett'e- 
ments and Hongkong. 
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Would Charter Rizal.—An offer of £11,000 
vr P110,000 was recently made to the custonis 
authorities to secure the Philippine cableship 
Rizal for a shipment of copra to Marseilles, 
and it was said at the custom house that the 
chief reason for not accepting the offer was 
the unreliable condition of her boilers for 
undertaking a long voyage. The new boilers 
lie ready at Hongkong to be installed. When 
she returns from Hongkong, fit to undertake 
a trip to Europe, an offer of P110,000 
for a three months’ charter, it was intimated, 
inight be more than the government could 
resist. 





New Super-Dreadnought.—lt is reported 
that the keel for a Super-Dreadnought, which 
will ultimately be cliristened Hyuga, has been 
laid in the Mitsu Bishi Shipyard, Nagasaki. 
The materials will be entirely obtained in this 
country. Iron has already been supplied 
by the Government Iron Works, Yawata, 
l'ukuoka. 

The armouring of the two battle-cruisers 
Kirishima and Haruna, both sister-ships of the 
Kongo and Hive, has greatly progressed at the 
Mitsu. Bish ock in Nagasaki and the 
Kawasaki Dock in Kobe respectively, These 
warships soon will be delivered to the Navy 
Office. 

The Navy Office has decided to request in 
the forthconiing extra session of the Imperial 
Diet 23,130,318 yen for the construction of 
warships, in the form of a supplementary 
estimate for the fiscal year 1915-16. The 
outlay is the annual appropriation for the 
liscal year for the construction of three battle- 
cruisers, Yamashiro, lse and Hyoga, and four 
destroyers of a large type, four other des- 
troyers of a middle size and two submarines. 
Of these three battle-cruisers, the Yamashiro 
alone was started and 1,200,000 yen has already 
been spent for her. The naval construction 
programme above-mentioned is to be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year 1918-19; the annual 
appropriations for the three following years 
are as follows :— 


] gl6-1 7 i 36,048,489 
1917-18 25,515,041 
IQIS-19 6,360,498 





Pacific Mail May Quit.—When the 1,100 
stockholders of the Pacitic Mail Steamship 
Company hold their meeting the question of 
selling the seven steamers of the company will 
come up as R. P. Schwerin, general manager of 
the company, according to the “ San Francisco 
fxaminer,” has made a report to the stockhold- 
ers which shows the cost of operation under 
the new Seamen’s Bill to be prohibitive. And 
itis freely predicted that when the stockholders 
neet they will vote to sell out. It 1s also 
predicted, equally freely, that the purchasers 
will be Japanese. 

Schwerin said recently that the new act of 
Congress, which fixes efficiency for seamen and 
Was inspired by the Seamen’s Union, icfit the 
Japanese as the only people on earth who will 
be able to make money out of navigating the 
Pacific Ocean, In his letter tothe stockholders, 
Schwerin shows that to-day his company has 
only five American ships engaged regularly in 
the trans-Pacific trade and that these ships are 
compeHed to meet in competition the ships of 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, which are subsidized 
by the Japanese Government for $1,340,000 a 
vear; the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, which has a 
subsidy of $605,000 a year; the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, which is given a subsidy of $238,000 
a year, and the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company, which is subsidized for $218,000 a 
year. 


HARBORS, PORT WORKS AND 
CONSERVATION 


Opening Lungkow.—The Superintendent 
of the Tunghar Customs, Shantung, has 
reported to Peking in connection with the open- 
ing of Lungkow as follows: 
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‘If the new port is to be built, it should be 
situated at the North Bay or Pei Ta Chuan. 
This place possesses a water frontage of more 
than 4,000 mow, the water averaging 16 fect in 
depth, From this bay to the sea, there is no 
reef or other obstacle to navigation. The new 
Customs House should also be situated here. | 
suggest that the funds for the construction 
work be drawn from the revenues of the 
Cheftoo Customs. ” 





Singapore’ Iimprovements.—The dock 
improvements at Singapore have converted that 
port to a first class entrepot as well as a naval 
base, and its position: on the ocean highway 
between Europe and China ensures to it per- 
manency and further development. Already an 
important terminus of the Malayan raiiway 
system, its harbour tacilities will be greatly 
enhanced when the bridge is constructed across 
the Straits of Johore. 

The Treasurer, Hon, A. M. Pountney, at the 
Legislative Council meeting in Singapore, 
April 16, proposed the following motion: That 
this Council approves the advance from time 
to time during the current year from Colonial 
funds of sums not exceeding im the aggregate 
$1,450,000 and $2,225,000 to meet current ex- 
penditure in connection with the Singapore 
Harbour works and the Tanjong Pagar Dock 
works, respectively; the sum so advanced to 
be reimbursed from the proceeds of a further 
loan to be raised under Ordinance LV of 1907, 
and, if necessary, under an ordinance to amend 
that ordinance, The motion carrted. 





F. M. S. Public Works.—At Penang and 
Port Swettenham iniprovements are in pro- 
gress, all making for the rapid transit of goods 
inward and outward and the trans-shipment of 
cargo trom local vessels to the ocean steam- 
ships. The administration of the Iederated 
Malay States spent on public works in 10713, 
some £1,145,500, and in five years over four and 
a-half millions sterling. For 1914 the Federal 
estimates provided for an expenditure of 
£2,.830,809 on railways, etc., against £2,168,966 in 
191 3. 





Dairen Harbuur Werks.—The estimated 
disbursement for Dairen Harbour Works for 
the present fiscal year was originally Y2,600,000, 
from which the estimates for work, suspended 
or postponed, have to be deducted. The actual 
amount of funds Jaid out from the beginning 
of the fiscal year was Y1,145,000. One of the 
most important pieces of work was the 
construction of a new Wharf and the quay 
wall for its base. 

The new quay being 2,000 ft. long, 400 it. 
wide, the total berthing frontage of Dairen 
W harves will be extended to 5,300 ft. 

The reconstruction of the quay wall on the 
west side of Main (Sesond) Wharf extending 
1.968 ft. in total length, was finished by the end 
of the year. The Northwest Breakwater 
designed to be 11,700 ft. long, from 10 to 20 
ft. wide, and from 17 to 19 ft. above low-tide, 
had its construction work continued to the 
extent of 12 per cent., leaving 12 per cent, more 
of the work to be completed. 


The breakwater intended to shelter the Public 
Wharf from the waves, on the west side 1s to 
be 3,100 ft, long; from 3 to 6 ft. wideat the top 
and from 1614 ft., to 18 ft. above low tide and 
1,700 ft. thereof was finished by May 30th last. 
The remainder of the work will hardly be taken 
up for a few years. 


The original dredging plan was to remove 
about 15,000,000 tons of silt from the bottom of 
Dairen Harbour, The progress of work 
attained up to Jast December was 8.6 per. cent., 
leaving 19.4 per cent. more to be negotiated. 
When all is done, the Basin will have 30 ft. of 
water at low tide. 


An area covering about 107,000 tsubo on the 
shore front at Jijiko is to be reclaimed. 7.7 per 
cent. of the work was done last year leaving 16 
per cent. of work to be finished. The reclaim- 
ed area is to be bunded with a stone wall. 
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Ahout 24,000 tsubo of shore area at the rear of 
the S. M. R. Co. Stores Depot in Hamacho 
also is to be reclaimed and bunded. The-work 
progressed by 35 per cent. last‘ year. 





Repairing Poyang Dyke.—When Hsu 
Shih-kuang, Commissioner for repairing the 
flooded dike at Poyang on the Yellow River, 
asked for funds to carry on the engineering 
work, the President instructed the Ministry of 
Finance to send $500,000, and the Chihli 
Governor to send $800,000. He also ordered 
the Ministry of Finance to ask other provinces 
to raise the balances of funds required for the 
repairs on the dyke. 


The estimate made by the Director-General 
of the conservancy work of the Yellow River 
provides for a total expenditure of $5,376,580, 
The Director-General was given $400,000 when 
he left Peking and funds reserved for the 
redemption of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway 
amounting to $980,000 will also be given to the 
conservancy work, The Ministry will try to 
pay $600,000 and the provinces of Chihli and 
Shantung, $200,000 each every month for 
conservancy work, 





Conservancy in Kiangsu.—Following a 
recent tour of inspection, Covernor Chi Yueh- 
lin has reported as follows:—“There is an 
irrigation Bureau established to attend to the 
Conservancy Work of the southern bank of the 
Yangtze River. The work has been carried on 
with considerable success along the Liu River, 
Tuyang River and the Grand Canal at Kiangyin, 
and no disaster need be feared in future as 
provisions have already been made against the 
drought and the flood. However the dykes in 
Paoshanhsien have not been repaired for many 
years, and some calamity may happen in that 
district. I was struck by the danger of a 
breach along the broken dykes. The inhabit- 
ants offered incense to me praying most earnest- 
ly for the safety of their lives by repairing 
these dykes. As these dvkes affect the life 
and property of the people of more than 10 
li immediate steps should at once be 
taken,”’ 





Viadivostok Harbor.—<According to a 
report from U.§. Consul Caldweli, the con- 
tractor who has in hand the work on the per- 
manent port improvements of Vladivostok had 
no replies from American firms and has had to 
purchase in Japan cranes and other machinery 
most urgently needed, amounting to $175,000. 
He will still require $500,006 worth of 
machinery. Among appropriations for 1915 
confirmed by imperial order were 70,700 roubles 
($30,410) to deepen the approaches - to 
Nicolaevsk and 1,700,000 rubbles ($805,500) 


for Viadivostok Harber. 


The Russian Government made preparation 
to export through Vladivostok 350,000 tons of 
wheat fromthe Omsk, Siberia, district. Vladi- 
vostok had no facilities for handling such an 
amount of cargo, but as it was the only port 
from which the shipment could be made, 
temporary moorings and storehouses were” 
constructed. All temporary moorings are 
connected with the railway by spurs. Ware- 
houses covering 190,000 square feet have been 
finished 45 days. This has increased the ware- 
house capacity of the port by 100,000 tons 
per month, 





Karachi Reclamation.—A plan is now 
under consideration to fill in and use for the 
expansion of Karachi, Northwest India, parts 
of a mangrove swamp. about 3 miles. long 
which extends from the harbor into a part ot 
the city. This swamp cuts off the growth of 
the city on the south and prevents the solidify- 
ing of the city and harbor districts on the side 
At present the solidifying of the district 
between the city and the port has been on the 
opposite side; and as much of the space 
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between the swamp and that part of the 
business district of Karachi which extends from 
the central portion of the place to the docks is 
taken up by railway yards, storehouses, and 
open-air landing places for goods which arrive 
from up-country by the North Western Rail- 
way, the entire city and port have been extend- 
ed into a long, rather narrow, and straggling 
place. 





Manila’s New Pier.— Bids have been invited 
for the construction of the new cross pier, 
bulkhead, and cargo sheds, to connect pier 
three with pier five, to furnish 720 feet of 
additional wharfage space for interisland 
steamers and the smaller foreign vessels 
calling at this port. The new pier will cost 
P175,000, exclusive of the cargo shed. The 
governor-genera] has _ recently released 
P215,000 of the gold standard fund for this 
project to meet the expense of installing the 
bulkhead and pier, which will take about 15 
months. The structure, including the cargo 
shed, will cost about P550,000, The distance 
from pier three to pier five is 728 feet. In the 
original scheme, a section of about 75 feet at 
the shore ends of piers three and five was 
built of wood temporarily so that the cross 
pier could be extended across the two piers, 
making the cross pier and cargo shed about 
900 feet in length. 


FINANCIAL 





China’s Revenue.—A recent compilation 
of the various items of revenue received 
during the first two months of the present year 
shows a total] of $28,000,000 divided as follows. 

Land Tax ss west ave 700,000 
Salt Tax asx ss wx exe 7,000,000 
Customs revenue . «se 6,200,000 
Title-deeds inspection fee 1,300,000 


Wine and tobacco tax 1,400,000 
Mining tax ‘ 200,000 
Business Tax | 000,000 
Stamp ditty ... .. .. «=. 500,000 
Official property income 2,000,000 


ees ee 


Yuan Shih-k‘ai-Retrenches.—Owing to 
the financial stringency President Yuan has 
curtailed expenses of the Presidential Offices. 
The expenses amounted to $480,000 and 
econoinies are being made which will reduce 
this amount by a third from the beginning of 
next inonth, 





Stamp Duty Revenue.—Since the intro- 
duction of Stamp Duties little progress had 
been made, until the opening of this year when 
the monthly receipts began to he encouraging. 
According to reports of the Ministry of 
Finance, in the 3rd month alone $11,000,000 


worth of stamps were issued to the provinces, 


and it is expected that the proceeds realized 
will at least exceed $8,000,000 





Salt Revenue for March.—The salt re- 
venue of China in March was $5,000,000, an 
increase of $1,000,000 on the preceding month 
and also on the corresponding month of last 
year, 





Subscribe to New Loan.—According to 
the estimates of the Bureau of Domestic 
Loans, the bonds of the new Domestic Loan 
which were offered for sale recently, will be 
fully subscribed within four months, Upwards 
of $1,000,000 worth of bonds were taken up 
by official circles in Peking, before the sub- 
scription was opened to the public. 





Hunan Revenues.— According to the report 
of the Finance Bureau of Hunan, the receipts 
of that province during the past year are as 
follows:—Land tax, $1,900,000 (greatly 
reduced by exemption as a result of floods and 
drought) Likin, $3,980,000, (large increase 
due to reorganisation of collection stations). 
Inspection of Title Deeds, $2,680,000. Rice 
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tax two months), $340,000. Stamp duty, $50,- 
000. Mining Tax, $140,000. Profht from 
Government mines, $1,850,000. Proht from 
the official mints, $125,000. 





Revolution Indemnities.—The following 
statement, issued by the Ministry of linance, 
contains particulars of various amounts paid 
for indemnities in respect of the losses sus- 
tained by foreign subjects during the late 
Revolution :— | 

Great Britain, Tis. 168,835.75; Germany, 
944,778.68; France, 758,649.88 ; Russia, 132,- 
898.09; Japan, 1,781,077.15; United States, 
784,793.93; Italy, 80,635.98; Spain, 3,678.36 
Holland, 18,115.85; Belgium, 111,273.10; Aus- 
tria, 10,810.28; Denmark, 274,775.16; Sweden, 
9,319,690; Total, T1s. 5,080,241.92. 





Japanese War Notes.—The Japanese war 
notes still leit in circulation in Shantung are 
estimated at about Silver Yen 1,300,c00, 





Tsingtau Customs Receipts—The_re- 
ceipts of the Tsingtao Customs have not been 
included in Japan’s National Revenue, but been 
left to the temporary custody of the Tsingtau 
branch of the Central Treasury, says the Man- 
churia Daily News However, since the 
Customs is located within the Japanese oc- 
cupied district, the Garrison is at liberty to 
dispose of the Customs receipts as it pleases 
unless there exists some special understanding 
with China, We understand that some othcial 
of the Tokyo Government recommend the use 
of the Customs receipts for the improvement 
of harbour facilities, Some even suggest that 
the funds should be used to reclaim the shore 
front as ground for an industrial quarter. 





Proposed Mongolia Bank.— According to 
a recent issue of the “Torgovo-Promyshlennaya 
Gazeta,’ Petrograd, the Russian Minister of 
Finance has finally approved the formation of 
anational bank of Mongolia by a financial 
group in which the Siberian Commercial Bank 
is Jargely interested. The capita] has been 
hxed at 1,000,0c0 rubles ($515,000), and the 
directorate of the bank is to be in Petrograd, 
with branches at Urga, Uliasutai, and Kobdo., 
The Mongolian Government is to receive 15 
per cent of the net annual profits, and will 
possess the right to purchase the bank upon the 
expiry of So years from the commencement 01 
operations, 





Russo-Japanese Bank Plan.—According 
to Japanese press reports said toemanate from 
Shanghai, the establishment of a Russo- 
Japanese bank is on foot among some Russian 
atid Japanese bankers. A certain Russian 
banker, who was once a director of the Bank 
of Russia, is said to be negotiating with the 
officials of the Shanghai branch of the Bank of 
Russia for the purpose. 


Banks Make Many Loans at High Interest 
Rates.—Over Yen 42,000,000 Advanced for 
Business and new Enterprises. Due to the 
precautions taken by the bankers the banks are 
over-burdened with money and are looking for 
opportunities to invest. This has in turn 
caused many industrial companies and Muni- 
cipal bodies to issue loans or debentures of 
which following is a list issued since the 
beginning of February up to date :— 


Yen 

Japan Industrial Debentures ... ... 3,000,000 
Ditto, additional | re ve+ 3,500,060 
Japan Hypothec Debentures .. 4,000,000 
Ditto, additional ~ . 6,200,000 
Tokyo-fu Agricultural Loan 600,000 
Ditto, additional ... ..  .. 500,000 
Kanagawa-ken Agricultura! loan 300,000 
Hyogo-ken agricultural loan 500,000 


Ditto, additional ... ... .. «. 150,000 
Tokyo Electric Co’s debentures... 5,000,000 
Kyushu Water Electric Co.’s deben- 

iireeick 6s. 2c & s+» 3,000,000 
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Keihan Electric Light Co.’s deben- 
tures... . . 2,000,000 


Fuji Paper Mill’s debentures... » 1,500,000 
Kawasaki Shipyard’s debentures... 3,000,000 


Wakayama Water Electric Co.’s 
debentures... see wee vee one 1,000,000 
Fuji-Ninobu Electric Co.’s debentures 000,000 


Osaka Iron Works debentures... ..._ 1,500,000 
Tokvo Municipal Joan ... .«» 5,000,000 
Nagoya Municipal loan .. 600,000 


The above loans and debentures make a tota! 
of over yen 42,000,000. The rate of intevest 
on these loans and debentures is high, ranging 
from 6 per cent. to 85 per cent. per annttm 
according to the nature of securities. 

Despite these high rates, the five leading 
banks in Tokyo, have lowered interest rates on 
deposits, to 54g per cent, per annum jor fixed 
deposits. Other banks are expected to follow 
suit. 

The Tokyo Government has announced a 
rise in the interest rate on postal savings 
deposits from 4.2 per cent. to 4.4 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The rate in Formosa and the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory has been raised by the 
same Imperial Ordinance to 5.4 per cent. per 
annum, in Chosen, 





K wangtung Domestic Loan:—The Ministry 
of Finance has received a request from the 
provincial Authorities of Kwangtung to permit 
them to float a loan, for two million dollars, 
redeemable after six months. The Kwangtung 
Authorities consider that they have adequate 
security for the loan and will be able to raise 
ample funds to redeem the loan, as soon as the 
financial condition of the Province improves. 





Bank Loses Deposits:—The Asiatic Vatiy 
News says that China is the principal market 
for Japanese goods, and since the presentation 
of the 21 demands, the Chinese, who have been 
actuated by patriotism, have shown decided 
reluctance in purchasing Japanese goods and 
doing business with the Japanese. ‘chinese 
merchants in Shanghai have hitherto deposited 
in the Yokohama Specie Bank there, but oi 
late more than $1 2,000,000 have been withdrawn 
and deposited in other banks, In Hongkong, 
a similar situation has arisen, it is feared that 
Japanese commerce will suffer severely by 
reason of the ill-will thus created. In the end, 
Japan will find that all the privileges she may 
succeed in exacting from China when the latter 
country cannot resist, will not compensate her 
for the loss she will sustain through her ag- 
gressive policy. 





Japan Withdraws Specie:—A wire from 
London to Tokio reported that the specie 
reserve in London of the Bank of Japan had 
decreased by over £3,000,000, 





Decrease in Japan’s Revenue :—!t 's lJearn- 


ed from official sources that not only the 


Customs revenue, but also all receipts of natron- 
al taxes for the fiscal year under review 
decreased to a remarkable extent with the 
exception of Income Tax, Business Tax and 
Sugar Consumption Tax. The receipts ©! 
various national taxes for the 1914-15 fisCat 
year and those in the preceding fiscal year 
were as follows :— 


Com- 
1913-14 1934-15 parison 
1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1000 yen 
Latics Taken: 53,130 52,170 == G00 
Income Tax ... 20,542 27,717 $1,174 
Business Tax ... 27,251 28,493 1,24! 
Sake Tax we. -- 699,534 60,226 = = 9,305 
Sugar Tax... .. 18,829 20,670 = 1,%41 


Textiles Tax ... 18,0604 15,380 = 2/00$ 
Customs duties 67,802 43,064 —20,73° 
Others = -s. oee 18,942 17,323. = 1,019 





Total ... . 300,098 263,045 37,053 
Thus it may be“observed that the receipt 0! 
1914-15 revenue at the end of March was 4 
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little over yen 263,000,000 while the correspond- 
ing figures for the last fiscal year at the end of 
March last year were over yen 300,000,000, 
showing a decrease of over yen 30,000,000. Jn 
view of the tendency of lapanese revenue 
which used to show an increase of about yen 
5,000,000 a year for several years past, the 
decrease experienced for the last fiscal year can 
be said to be a serious blow to the national 
hnance. 





Japan’s New Budget.—The annual estimates 
of the Government for the fiscal year 1915-16, 
which began on April 1, estimate the annual 
revenue at 557,191,776 yen, namely 520,106,192 
ven ordinary and 37,085,584 yen extraordinary; 
and the annual expenditure is 491,760,850 yen, 
or 394,311,639 yen ordinary and 97,760,211 yen 
extraordinary; with a balance of 65,421,926 yen. 
This excess is to be spent for the war, and 
some other outlays also to cover later increases 
in some items of expenditure above the 
estimates. 


Expenditures both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary for each department for the fiscal year 
1015-16 are as follows: 

Ordinary expenditure—Household Department 
Yen 4,500,000; Foreign Office, 3,993,333; Home 
Office, 11,159,062; Finance Office, 160.765,713; 
War Office, 73,749,742; Navy Office 41,837,854 ; 
Depart. Justice, 11,364,006; Education Depart. 
9,464,112; Depart. Agriculture and Commerce, 
6,840,321; Depart. Communications, 61 637,460: 
Total, 394,311,639. 

atraordinary expenditure—loreign Office, 
2,196,600; Home Office, 23,666,992; Finance 
Office, 13,407,167; War Office, 9,386,600; Navy 
Office, 30,006,335; Depart. Justice, 417,216; 
Education Depart. 517,412; Depart. Agriculture 
and Commerce, 6,039,463; Depart. Communica- 
tions, 11,760,426; Total 97,458,211, a Grand 
Total of Y 491,760,850. 

In the last session of the Imperial Diet, the 
Navy Office requested the Diet’s approval upon 
an appropriation of 41,331,923 yen, which was 
an outlay for the war operations of the navy 
from the beginning of the war till June of this 
year; but it could not get Diet’s approval. The 
Navy Office defrayed .necessary amounts for 
each month, upon its entire responsibility, 
3,816,485 yen in January, 3,534,325 yen in 
February, and 1,864,107 yen in March, besides 
2,248,680 yen for the reflotation of the Asama. 





Unauthorised Disbursements.— According 
to a Japanese weekly newspaper a statement 
emanated from official circles a few days ago 
intimating that the Government did not 
intend to submit to t!.e Diet for its sanction at 
its coming special session the unauthorised 
disbursements that have been made since last 
July. These disbursements in all amount to 
about 55,000,000 yen, with something more to 
be added on account ot the fund appropriated 
for the relief of the rice market. Of this total 
12,510,000 yen was paid out in August and 
September last year and 10,000,000 yen between 
january and March, inclusive, this year, both 
lor war purposes, 5,000,000 yen for the relief of 
silk dealers, 1,230,000 yen for new war pensions, 
and 50,000 yen to assist war time marine 
iusurance, and the remaining 26,000,000 yen 
went te cover various deficits of ordinary 
kinds, 

A disbursement of 55,000,000 yen without the 
consent of the Legislature says the editor, is a 
serious charge on the Government s responsibil- 
itv, and commonsense, which is after all the 
greatest fundamental principle of administra- 
tion, requires it to be investigated at the 
curliest moment possible. The nation is no 
doubt. prepared to make full allowance for 
the fact that the Government cannot avoid 
extraordinary expenditures in an emergency 
like the one that overtook the Empire in the 
second half of last year, and also for the 
circumstance that the Government had to be 
tic] down to a Budget two yearsold. Asgiven 
above, however, the total of really unavoidable 
expenditure in consequence of the war, would 
appear to be 28,760,000 yeu, while the balance 
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26,200,000 yen Was spent because there was 
Treasury surplus to draw from, and it is pre- 
cisely for the Government to establish as soon 
as possible that the latter was not the case. 

Certain technical reasons are advanced for 
not presenting the unauthorised disbursements 
for consent at the session. But in the matter 
of unauthorised disbursements there can 
certainly be nothing good. Unauthorised 
implies unconstitutionality, and that in itself 
constitutes a grave charge. No words have 
been strong enough for Count Okuma and his 
Ministerial colleagues to denounce the Seiyu-kai 
for all its political crimes that were described 
by them as such. Often and often the Count 
has said that his aim was to sweep the Govern- 
ment and political circles of al] the evil 
practices and corrupt tendencies accumulative 
therefrom. Surely unauthorised disbursement 
is one of, if not the worst, practice under a 
constitutional regime. 





Japanese Banking in 1914.—Bills cleared 
at all bankers’ clearing houses throughout the 
country last year are valued at $5,088,792,252. 
These figures are a decrease by $73,056,260. 
The principal decreases are as follows :— 


Percentage 
Tokyo — $46,743,444 — 48 
Osaka — 23,891,566 — 3.9 
Kobe <i 2. —— 52,225623 —22.4 
Kyoto... —110,143,013  —17.1 
Yokohama — 81,031,500 —298 
Nagoya — 10,350,033 —17.7 





Japan’s Local Loans.—According to the 
latest official announcement at the Home Office, 
the total amount of loans of the local public 
bodies as at the end of the fiscal year 1914-15 
was 316,062,000 yen,of which 139,020,000 yen are 
domestic loans and 177,610,000 yen are foreign 
debt. Compared with the figures at the end of 
the previous fiscal year, the amount shows an 
increase of 9,660,000 yen. 





Philippine Finances.—How the government 
hnances stood in 1914 as compared with 1913 
is shown in the annual report of Insular Treas- 
urer J. R. Manning which states that the 
general treasury balance decreased P4,410,000 
during the year, while depository accounts were 
reduced by P3,100,000. The silver ‘certificate 
reserve account increased from P30,045,570, to 
P33,808,721.50. 

At the close of business on December 31, last, 
the insular treasurer was accountable for 
P55,203,305.02. 


Referring to banking operations a compar- 
ative statement of resources and liabilites of 
commercial banks shows an increase over 
1913, of P2,893,937.72 in total resources: a 
decrease of P204,115.37 in loans and discounts: 
an increase of P2,505,660.51 in Overdrafts; an 
increase Of P3,543,199.70 in current accounts: 
nd a decrease of P2,901,437.CO in fixed depos- 
its. As to the Agricultural Bank, long time 
mortgage loans were made to the amount of 
P 1,330,230, making a total of P4,073,200 out- 
standing December 3¥, 1914, as compared with 
P2,742,970 in 1913. 

The Postal Savings Bank has now P446,848 
for loans On real estate in the cities of Manila, 
Cebu, Iloile, and Zambeanga. All property 
upon which loans may be made must have 
registered titles. The bank already has loaned 
P750,000 on real estate. 





Philippine Realty Sales:—Coincident with 
the democratic administration of the Philippines 
and the new era, the past two years have seen 
a steady falling off in real estate transactions, 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
mortgages issued. The figures follow: 


1GI2 1913 1Q14 


Simple sale 5,620,460.54 4,504,031.58 3,387,744.78 
Mortgage 4,852,217.88 5,744,502.54 6,832,665.80 
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Straits Currency:—The whole amount of 
currency notes in circulation in the Colony 
at the end of January was $48,517,648. The 
coin portion of the Note Guarantie Fund, 
including depreciation fund money, on January 
31, was distributed as follows: gold in the 
Colony $2,805,514; gold in London $1 0,331,790: 
and silver in the Colony $12,915,581—a total of 
$26,052,902, The investment portion is stated 
at the value of the- securities as they were 
quoted at the end of July, 1914, namely, 
$22,546,214. | 


MINES AND MINING 


New Goid Area in Philippines.—According 
to an official report of the Bureau of Science 
at Manila, the division of mines kas received 
a number of inquiries concerning the discovery 
of gold near [ligan, Mindanao, which was 
recently reported in the Far EASTERN REVIEW, 
The original discoverer of the new field is Major 
Allen Smith, Jr., Philippine Scouts, who has 
courteously released to the public certain 
information supplhed by him to the Bureau 
of Science. 

Maior Smith is somewhat familiar with the 
gold-bearing conglomerates which are the 
source of the gold produced in the famous 
Rand district in South Africa. Consequently, 
when he encountered an extensive formation of 
conglomerate in the course of a hunting trip 
on Dekelan River he was at once interested 
and procured a sample of the rock which he 
forwarded to the Bureau of Science for assay. 
The assays proved the presence of gold in the 
particular sample submitted .and on receipt of 
his assay report Major Smith proceeded to 
examine the conglomerate more carefully. 
The original discovery was made November 
22, 1914, | 

According to Major Smith, Dekelan River 
is a tributary of Mandalug River, and this 
stream in turn flows into Lligan Bay about 
5 kilometers north of Iligan, Mindanao. It is 
to be noted, therefore, that the new goid find is 
not in the valley of Cagayan River which has 
long been known to carry gold and whose 
placers have been described bv both the Spanish 
and the American mining offices, but lies on 
the western slope of the range which separates 
the valley of Cagayan River from Iligan Bay. 
The claims which Major Smith and his 
associates have located are situated about 18 
kilometers east-northeast of the town of 
Iligan. 

The conglomerate in question judged by the 
samples submitted to the Bureau of Science is 
identical in appearance with the ordinary con- 
glomerate which is found throughout the Philip- 
pines in the Miocene sedimentary rocks. The 
pebbles are small and well rounded and represent 
practically all types of common Philippine rocks. 
The cementing material is usually sandv_ but 
varies in character; some of the samples 
received contain a large proportion of coral 
and are cemented by calcareous material. 
Other types of marine fossils are also found in 
the conglomerate. The conglomerate is fairly 
well indurated and hard, but the gold vaiues 
are not the result of secondary mineralization; 
they are original components of the conglom- 
erate and consist of fine smooth flakes of 
free metal. | 


Major Smith estimates the thickness of the 
conglomerate beds as exposed in the river 
walls on the discovery claim at from 15 to 100 
meters, The formation extends for several 
hundred meters at right angles to the course 
of the river and throughout the length of the 
claim along the river. These dimensions 
make Major Smith’s estimates of tonnage 
enormous. 

The division of mines, Bureau of Science, 
has performed 28 assays on samples said by 
Major Smith to have come from his claims, 
Nineteen of these assays show values high 
enough to make an ore of this character 
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commercially valuable. Two assays show 
values greater than 50 pesos per metric ton, 
and 17 range from about 6 to about 30 pesos 
per ton. Of course, everything depends on 
whether or not the samples submitted really 
represent the average ore, and those interested 
should assure themselves that their samples 
are intelligently taken and that a sufficient 
number are secured to represent their holdings 
accurately. The Bureau of Science will send 
a mining engineer to the new district during 
the month of May. 


Conglomerate is not a common source of 
gold in the Philippines and hitherto when gold 
has been found in Pnrilippine conglomerates 
the quantity detected has been too small to be 
important. Harry M. Ickis, formerly an 
employee of the Bureau of Science, suspected 
the presence of gold in extensive conglomerate 
beds just east of the new field at lligan Im 1997 
and cominented on the possibility in Mineral 
resources for 1907 as follows: 


“The Monteses wash a small amount of gold 
from the gravel in the bed of the Cagayan 
River and frcm small swales and gullies in 
the conglomerate where the elements have 
concentrated the gold, which doubtless occurs 
: — quantities through the conglomerate 
beds.” 

Mr, Ickis’s attitude in this case has been 
the general attitude toward Philippine con- 
glomerates, that is, if they do contain gold 
the quantity present is too small to make the 
rock a valuable gold ore. And it should be 
added in a spirit of caution, this belief is 
generally correct. If conglomerate gold ores 
come to be exploited in the Philippines, 
operations will undoubtedly be extended over 
limited areas only. The great mass of the 
conglomerates over the Archipelago will yield 
no returns. 





Gold Shipments to Manila—When the 
inter-island steamer Bustamante made her last 
trip from Cebu to Manila she carried gold 
trom the mines of that section. One box of 
gold ore valued at P33,000 was consigned to 
the Colorado Mining Co., another valued at 
P21,000 went to the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands. and a third valued at P8 000 was con- 
signed to the Keystone Mining Co. 





U.S. Army Coal Contract.—The contract 
for the army supply of coul has been awarded 
to Mitsui Bussan Kaisha of Japan. This con- 
tract called for 115,000 tons valued at $1.000,- 
000, 





. S&S. Antimony Trade. —Much of the 
United States annual purchase of about 15,000,- 
000 pounds of antimony comes from China. 
The following statistics for recent fiscal years 
ended June 30 show direct importations from 
China: 


l'rom— GUI I9t2 
All countries: 
Pounds... . 10,036,401 13, Pape: 
Wane 2 ce we oe $541 7582 $6093.21 
China and Hongkong: 
POUWHGSc ice, ces ees 3182452 «4 .0.46 33! 
Value ... es $131.755 S177 6A2 
From— 1912 1014 
All countries: 
Pounds... --» 19,584,624 14,263,629 
Value ... 0. cos oo $1,134,467 $606,362 
China and Hongkong: 
Pounds... ss 5,909,995 4,300,892 
Value amet sae F286 5455 $190,730 


England is credited in the United States 


customs returns as furnishing nearly half of — 


the imports of antimony, but it is understood 
that most of this is from China, 





Prospecting Eastern Mongolia.—Three 
parties of geologists, etc., have set out from 
Peking one to Eastern Mongolia and Jehol, a 
second to Harbin, and the third to the country 
along the Great Wall. These experts are 
charged to locate mines, if anv, and to buy up 
the minezones_ It is supposed. says the Man- 
churia Daily News, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment means to steal a march on Japan. 
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China’s Mining Fees.—During 1914, the 
Superintendent’s Office of the First Mining 
District received registration fees from pro- 
Spectors and mining developers amounting to 
$20,531.11. 





China's Mining Regulations.—The Ching- 
tsin Shih Pao reports that much attention is 
being given to niuning regulations which, in the 
opinion of the present Ministry oi Agriculture 
and Commerce, are impracticable. There is a 
likelihood of these regulations soon being 
amended. An open-door policy will be adopted 
with adequate safeguards. The tax will be 
decreased while the severe restrictions on the 
investment of foreign capital will be removed. 
With the exception of a certain amount of 
supervision there will be no other inconven- 
iences or restrictions imposed. 





Japan Acquires Mine.—The Japan-China 
Industrial Co. of which Baron Shibusawa is 
the Japanese President, recently acquired the 
rights for the coal mine at Mingshan in Lao- 
ping district in Kiangsi. 


Experts to Make Tests.——The Board of 
Industry and Commerce has sent mining ex- 
perts to inspect and test two mines, the Zinc 
Mine in Ma La Ka about 90 |i from Ku Cha 
in Yunnan Province and an iron mine in Kan 
Hsien of Honan. These mines were recently 
discovered, are said to be workable and the 
Board is making an effort to open them by 
Government funds. 





New Mine at Tayeh.—kegarding the man- 
ganese mine located on the border line dividing 
Tayeh from Yanghsin District, a compromise 
has at last been established between the Han- 
vang [ron Works and landowners, with the 
understanding that the former would pay a 
certain royalty. The Company intends to 
invest $200,000 for its development. 





Foreign Mining Advisers.—The Shun 
Tien Shih Pao says that the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce has wired to the 
Chinese Minister in Japan and America asking 
them to engage mining advisers. When proper 
persons have been found for the posts, the 
Ministry of Commerce will sign agreements 
with them. 





“Most Favoured Clause.”—The Peking Jih 
Pao reports that the Sino-Japanese Company 
has written to the Ministry of Finance applying 
tor the priv‘lege of supplying brass or copper 
to the provinces. The letter says that the 
Company has learned that the purchase of 
copper by the provinces is usually arranged by 
tender, but in consideration of the promise 
made to the said company that they would be 
given preference, the purchase of copper 
should be made from the said company, and 
that tenders may be invited for whatever 
amount the company is wmable to supply. 
From the wording of the letter, the Company 
seems to claim the right to supply copper at 
their own prices until their stock is exhausted, 
and it would appear that to them this is the 
right interpretation of ‘‘most favoured nation” 
clause, 

As a result of the failure of the Szechuan 
Copper Mines to supply the quantity of copper 
required by the Ministry of Finance the Sino- 
Japanese Industrial Company, whose tender 
was adjudged second, has been asked to supply 
4,000 piculs. The Company, however, refuses 
to supply the copper at the price quoted on the 
plea that the amount now ordered only 
amounts to half the quantity on which it bid. 
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Straits Wolfram Shipments.— Where for- 
merly parcels of ntixed tungsten and tin ore 
were exported and smelted as tin orc, the wol- 
fram (tungsten) thereby being wasted, practi- 
cally all wolframite ore is now separated and 
is shipped separately, The exports in 1915 con- 
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stitute a record of 3,897 piculs of wolfram ore, | 


obtained from mixed ore locally produced. 


————— ae 
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The wolfram exports since 1910 were—1910, 
piculs 1,579; 1911, piculs 2,815; 1912, piculs 
3,155; 1913, piculs 3,470; 1914, piculs 8 807. 

In addition to locally produced mixed ore, 

large quantities are imported from Burmah 
and lately from the Siamese Malay States and 
exported after separation, not being included 
in the above. 
. The price at the beginning of 1914 was 33s. 
per unit. I[t dropped, however in May to 23s. 
June and July showed an advance to 31s. 
Practically all wolfram formerly went direct 
to Hamburg, A few parcels which were sold 
to London also found their way eventually to 
Germany, this being the only manufacturing 
country of Ferro Tungsten and Commercial! 
Tungsten Powder, with the exception of one 
firm in france. 





Dutch India Coal and Tin.—During 10915 
the Ombilien coal mines produced 440,905 tons, 
and the Banca tin mines (Government) 
amounted to 225,284 piculs (about 15,319 short 
tons), 





F.M.S Tin Exports.—The Senior Warden 
of Mines announces that the export of tin 
from the Federated Malay States for Decem- 
ber amounted to 4.351 tons, compared with 
4,085 tons in November, and 4,615 tons in the 
corresponding month of 1913. The total 
export for the past year was 49,942 tons, com- 
pared with 50,128 tons in 1914, and 48,250 tons 
In 1Oy2. 





Korean Mines.—The Oriental Consolidated 
company’s output in February was valued at 
#1725,100. Details of the December operations 
are as follows: ore treated, 28,682 tons; 
bullion from al] plants, $148,216; extraction at 
the Taracol cyanide plant, 87 per cent. The 
output in March totalled $145,365. In January, 
210 stamps crushed 24,080 tons of ore, and 
from all processes $136,554 was recovered. The 
profit was $54,277, of which $21,249 was spent 
in development and improvements. The 
Maibong tube-mill plant recovery was 72%. 
and Taracol cyanide plant 76%. Transport of 
supplies was interrupted by an_ epidemic 
among the cattle. 

The Seoul Mining Co., operating the Suan 
Cencession in Whang Hai province, reports 
the following results for February: Forty 
stamps working 27 days crushed, 6,480 tons. 
total recovery was $62,100, with operating 
expenses of $25,000, leaving net earnings of 
$37,100. 

Korea’s Mining Law.—The Eritish Consul 
Genera! at Seoul reports, that revision of the 
Korean mining regulations is now under con- 
sideration. It is intended that the method 
hitherto employed of giving preference to 
prioritv of application for claims will be sub- 
stituted by a system determining the most suita- 
ble applicant. As regards applications by for- 
eigners, sanction has heretofore been granted 
to individuals, but this will be changed and 
permission will only be granted to “ juridica! 
persons ’ who establish a head office in Seoul. 
The old Korean custom of loaning rights wil! 
be strictly prohibited. 








Sungari Alluvial Deposits. —The Bank of 
Chosen has been engaged in buying alluvial 
deposits and in refining the purchases, The 
bank management has planned to extend 
similar operations to Manchuria and proposes 
soon to start buying the outputs there. This 
plan originated soon after the opening of the 
Changchun branch of the Bank in September, 
1913. The people of this branch submitted a 
sample of alluvial deposits brought to the 
market by Chinese to scientific tests, and 
found that it was not only larger in size 
than the Chosen outputs, but also it was of 4 
fine quality. “Some of the deposits” says the 
Manchuria Daily News, “contained 08,2 (°) 
per cent. of gold.” A systematic study of the 
producing centres and market conditions, was 
instituted. The chief producing centres are in 
the Upper Sungari in Huatien and Mengkiang 
Prefectures. The outputs are first put on the 
Kirin market and are then brought to 
Changchun. 
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Arnhold, Karberg & Uo. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Fearon, Daniel & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Siemens China Co, 
Shanghai Machine Co. 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Shewan, Tomes & Co. 

Frank L. Strong Machinery Co, 
U. S. Steel Products Co. 
Western Electric Co, 


| Electrical Supplies 


Andersen, Meyer & Co. 
Arnhold, Karberg & Co. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Babcock & Wiicox 
Fearon, Daniel & Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Mather & Piatt, Ltd. 
Shewan, Tomes & Co. 
Siemens China Co, 
Shanghai Machine Cc. 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
U. 8S. Steel Products Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Engines 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd, 
A. F. Craig & Co. 


Evaporators 


Rorles Ltd. 


| Excavators and Elevators 


Austin Drainage Excavator Co. 
Priestman Bros. Ltd. | 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd, 


Explosives 


Arnhold, Karberg & Co. 
Curtis's & Harvey, Ltd. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Rendrock Powder Co. 


Fan Biowers 


Drysdale & Co. 


Feed Water Heaters 
Babeock & Wilcox, Ltd. 
Royles, Ltd. 


Ferro Man 


ganese 
U.S. Steel Products Co 


Files 


Bohler Bros, & Co., Ltd. 


Filters (Mechanical) 


Mather & Platt. Ltd. 


‘Firebrick 


W. H. Anderson & Co. | 
Kailan Mining Administration 


| Fire Engine 


Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd, 


Fire Prevention Apparatus 


Mather & Platt, Ltd. 


i Filament 


Lamps 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd, 
Frank L. Strong 
Siemens China Co. 
Westingzhouse E, & M. Co, 


Flat Turret Lathe . 


Jones & Lamson Mchry. Co. 


| Folding Chairs 


Simmons Mfg. Co, 
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Food Products 
Anderson & Co,, W. H. 


Forwarding Agents 
W. H. Anderson and Co. 


Fuses and Fuse Blocks 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Gas Engines 
Mather & Platt. Ltd. 


Worthington Pump Co., Ltd. 


Gasoline Lighting Plants 
Andersen, Meyer & Co, 


Gas Producer Plants 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


Graphite Paint 
3. Dampney & Co. 


High Speed Engines 
Drysdale & Co. 


Hoisting Engines 
Lidgerwood Mig. Co. 


Horse Shoes 
U.S. Steel Products Co. 


Hose 
Geo, Angus & Ca, 
Interlock Metal Hose Co. 
F. Reddway & Co. 
Grip,”’ Armoured Hose, etc. 


Hotels 
South Manchuria Railway. 
Chosen Railways 


KIcee Machinery 
Vulean Iron Works 





"Micanite & TTnatilators Co.. Ltd. 


insurance 
Stevenson & Co., Ltd., W. F. 


f[ronfounders 
A. F. Craig & Uo. 


Job Printers 
Commercial Press 


Journal Boxes 
T. H. Symington Co. 


Knitting Machines 
Shewan, Tomes and Co. 


Lanterns and Lamps 
Andersen, Meyer and Co, 


foecks — 
Josepb Kaye & Sons, Ltd. 
Shewan, Tomes & Co. 


Locomotive Speed Indicator 
Recorder 
Hasier Telegraph Works, 


Locomotive Headlights 
Pyle-National Electric Co. 


Lozsing Machinery 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


Lubricants 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
W. H. Anderson & Co, 


Lamber Dealers 
Robert Doilar Co. | 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Norton Harrison Co. 
Shewan, Tomes & Co. 


Machinery Merchants 
Andersen, Meyer & Co. 
Arnhold, Karberg & Co. 
Shanghai em yp Co. 
Fearon, Daniel & Co. 
Frank L. Strong 
Schuchardt & Schutte. 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Machine Tools 
American Tool Works Co. 
Jones & Lamson Mchy. Co, 
Schuchardt and Schutte. 


Marine Engines 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
W. F. Stevenson & Co., Ltd. 


Manganese Steel 
Edgar Allen & Co. 


Bohler Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


Maniln Rope 
Johnson Pickett Rope Co. 
Ynehansti & Co. 


.. Fire Hose “* Sphincter, 
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Measuring Instruments 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 


| Meat Products 


. 
\. 


Mine Prospecting and Development 


W. H. Anderson & Co, 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


F. Reddaway & Co, 


Mill Machinery 


Ve Dock & 7 aie Co., Ltd. 


F. Craig & Co., 


Mine Locomotives 
General Electric Co. 


Peking Syndicate, Ltd, 


Mineral Oil Plants & Machinery 


A. F. Craig & Co. 


Mining Machinery 


Meichers & Co. 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., 
Shewan, Tomes & Co, 


Gould's Manufacturing Co. 


Metor Omnibus 


| 
( 
| 


Hurst Nelson and Co,, [.td. 


Motors 
Shanghai Duck & Engineering Co., 


Motor Launches 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


‘Motor Spirits 
Standard Oil Co. 


Motor Tyres 


F. KReddaway & Co, 


| Motor Vehicles 


Commercial Car Co. — 











| Oil Break Switches 


| 


im 


——Ea ee ——S = 


 (Gseneral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse FE. & M. Co. 


Oiled Cloths and Papers 
Micanite and Insulators Co., Ltd. 


Oil Engines 
I’airbanks, Morse & Co. 


Oi] Mill Machinery 
A. F. Craig & Co. 


Oil Separators 
Worthington Pump Co.. Ltd, 


Ozone Machines 
Siemens China Co. 


Pachkings 
F. Reddaway & Co. 


Paints, Oils and Varnish 
Standard Oil Co. 
Albany Lubricating Co, 


 Photo-Erngravers 


Commercia! Press 


Piling (Sheet Steel) 
U.S. Steel Products Co. 


Platform Seales 
W. & T. Avery, Ltd. 


| Power Piants 


Frank J.. Strong Machinery Co. 


Printing Machinery 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Shewan, Tomes Co, 


Pulleys (Steel) 
Schuchardt & Schfitte 
Shanghai Machine Co, 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


| iPulverizers 


——EE— ——— a 


Fe OO 


Lehigh Car, Wheel and Axle Works, 


Pumps 
Anderson, Meyer & Co, 
Drysdale & Co. Lid. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Joseph Evans & Sons 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Shanghai Machine Co. 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Shewan, Tomes & Co, 
The Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
Worthington Pump Co. 


Palverizing Mills 
Lehich Car, Wheel and Axle Wks. 


Radial Drili« 
American Tool Works Co, 


Ltd. 


Ltd. 
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Railroads¢é 
Chinese Government Railways 
Chosen (Korea) Railways. 
South Manchuria 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Railroad Supplies 
American Locomotive Co. 
Andersen, Meyer & Co. 
Arnhold, Karberg & Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Robert Dollar Co. 

Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 
Fearon, Daniel & Co. 

Hurst, Nelson & Co., Ltd. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
McConway « Torley Co, 
Pyle-National Electric Co. 
Railway Signal Co., Ltd., The 
T. H. Symington Co, 

Shewan, Tomes & Oo. 
Shanghai Machine Co. 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
U. S. Steel Products Co. 


Railway Signals 
Railway Signal Co, 


Refrigerating Machinery 
Anderson, Meyer & Co. : 
Vilter Mig. Co. | 
Vuican Iron Works, 


Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
U, Ss. Steel Products Co. 


Rheostats 
General Electric Co. 


Road Rollers 


W. F°. Stevenson and Co. 


Roofing Materials 
W. H. Anderson & Co, 
Norton & Harrison. 


Rope Manufacturers 
Johnson-Pickett Rope Co. 
U.S. Steel Products Co. 
Ynchausti & Co. 
Shewan, Tomes 






Rotary Converters 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. €s, 


— Dryers 
Lehigh Car, Wheel and Axle Wks. 


Safes 
W. H. Anderson & Co. 
Mustard & Co. 
Shewap, Tomes & Co. 


Saw Mill Machinery 
Andersen, Meyer and Co. 


Scales 
W. & T. Avery, Ltd. 


Sewer Pipe & Tile 


W. H. Anderson & Co, 


Sheet Steel _ ; 





| 
| 


U S. Stee] Products Co, 


Shipping Agents 
Cia, General de Tabacos 
Shewan. Tomes & Co. 
Stevenson & Co., Ltd. 


Shipbuilding and Repairs 
Fiat-san Giorgio Ltd. 
Tsingtauer Werift 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co,, Ltd. 
Mitsu Bishi Dock and Engineering Works 
Shanghai Dock and Engineering Co., Ltd. 


The Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Com- 


pany of Hongkong, Limited 


Ship-Chandiery 
Ynechausti & Co. 


Stenmehip Companies 
Cia, Transatiantica. 
tobert Dollar Company, 
Pacific Mail S. 5. Co. 
Ynchausti & Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 


Steam Hoist¢ 
Lidgerwood Mfg, Co. 


Steam Hettles 
Royles Ltd, 


Steam Turbines 


Dick, Kerr & Co. Ltd. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse FE. & M, Co. 


Steel Manufacturers 
United States Steel Products Export Co, 


Steel Works 
Robler Bros, & Co,, Ltd. 
U.S. Steel Products Co. 


Stokers 


Babcock & Wileox Ltd. 


- Stretehers 
Simmons Mfg. Co, 


‘Structural Steel] 
Bohier Bros, & Co, 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd, 
U. S. Stee! Products Co, 





Tr 





Sugar Machinery 
A. F. Craig & Co, 


Superheaters 
Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 
Schmidt Superheating Co. 


Tanks 
Pacific Tank and Pipe 
Shanghai Dock & ae 
U. S. Steel Products € 
A. F. Craig & Co. 


Co. 
rr Co., Ltd. 


Telephones 
Anderson, Meyer & Co 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
The Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 





| Textile Machinery 
. A. F, Craig & Co. 


Files and Bricks 
| Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
 Kailan Mining Administration. 


| Tin wes 
U. S. Steel Products Co. 


Tobacco Dealers 
| British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
Cia. General de Tabacos 
Olsen & Co., Walter E. 


American Tool Works Co, 
Shanghai Machine Co. 
Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


| 
| Tools 


' Tool Steel 
: Boiver Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
. Steel Products Co. 


U.S 
| Towers Cooling 


| Worthington Pump Co., Ltd. 


| Hust, Nelson & Co, Ltd. 





‘Tramway Equipment — 
Dick Kerr & Co, Ltd. 
Westinghouse EK. & M. Co. 


Tramway Supplies and Specialities 
Anger Mfg. & Supply Co., Ltd. 





| Trucks 
Commercial Car Co. 


Tube Milis — 
Edgar Allen.& Co. 


 Tangsten. Steel 
tohler Bros, & Co., 


Ltd. 
Tarbine Pumps 


Worthington Pump Co., Ltd. 





 Turbo-Blowers 
| Westinghouse F. & M. Co 


Jones and Lamson Mchy. Co. 


i 
| 
| 
| Turret Lathes 
| 
| Valves 
| Shewan, Tomes & Co. 
Vanadium Steel 
U. S. Steel Products Co. 


 Yergetable Of] Plants, 
A. F. Craig & Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus 
Shewan, Tomes & Co. 


Water Softeners 
Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 


Waterworks Equipment 
Edgar Alien & Co. Ltd. 
Worthington Pump Co, 


Weaving Machinery 
Shewan, Tomes & Co. 


Weighing Machines 
W.&T. Avery, Ltd, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus 


Wire Nails 
| U.S, Steel Products Co. 


Wire KBope and Cabie<¢ 
agg Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
U.S, Steel Products Co, 


Wood Working Machinery 
American Tool Works Co. 
Defiance Machine Works 
Shunghal Dock & Engineering (o.. Ltd. 


| Wrenehes 
| Trimont Mfg. Co, 
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NEW TREATIES BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


(Zranslated from the Chinese) 


Treaty Respecting the Province of 
Shantung. 


His Excellency the President of the Republic of China and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, having resolved to conclude 
a Treaty with a view to the maintenance of general peace in the 
Extreme East and the further strengthening of the relations of 


friendship and good neighbourhood now existing between the 
_ two nations, have for that purpose named as their Plenipoten- 
 tiaries, that is to say: 


His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, 


Lou Tseng-tsiang, Chung-ching, First Class Chia Ho Decoration, 
| Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


And His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Hioki Eki, Jushii, 
Second Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, 


| Minister Plenipotentiary, and Envoy Extraordinary: 


—— — 


Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following Articles :— 

Article 1. The Chinese Government agrees to give full 
assent to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may 
hereafter agree with the German Government relating to the 
disposition of all rights, interests and concessions which Germany, 
by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the 
Province of Shantung. 

Article 2. The Chinese Government agrees that as regards 
the railway to be built by China herself from Chefoo or 
Lungkow to connect with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu railway, if 
Germany abandons the privilege of financing the Chefoo- 
Weihsien line, China will approach Japanese capitalists to 
negotiate for a loan. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government agrees in the interest 
of trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China 
herself as soon as possible certain suitable places in the Province 
of Shantung as Commercial Ports. 

Article 4. The present treaty shall come into force on the 
day of its signature. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of China and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, and the ratification thereof shall be exchanged 
at Tokio as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries of the 
High Contracting Parties have signed and sealed the present 
Treaty, two copies in the Chinese language and two in Japanese. 

Done at Peking this twenty-fifth day of the fifth month of 
the fourth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the 
Same day of the same month of the fourth year of Taisho. 


Exchange oi Notes Respecting Shantung 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 

year of the Republic of China. 

Monsieur le Ministre, | | | 

In the name of the Chinese Government I have the honour 

to make the following declaration to your Government :— 

“ Within the Province of Shantung or along its coast no territory 

or island will be leased or ceded to any foreign Power under 
any pretext.”’ 


a 


I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENc-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply by pa 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

J have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
E.xcellency’s note of this day’s date in which you made the 
following declaration in the name of the Chinese Government :— 
“ Within the Province of Shantung or along its coast no territory 
or island will be leased or ceded to any foreign Power under any 
pretext.” By 5" 
In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of this 
declaration. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hiox1 Ext. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister Foreign Affairs. 


Exchange of Notes Respecting the Opening of Ports - 
in Shantung. | 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that the places which ought to be 
opened as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in 
Article 3 of the Treaty respecting the Province of Shantung 
signed this day, will be selected and the regulations therefor will 
be drawn up, by the Chinese Government itself, a decision 
concerning which will be made after consulting the Minister of 
Japan, 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENc-TSIANG. 
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Reply 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
E.xcellency’s note of this day's date in which you stated “ that 
the places which ought to be opened as Commercial Ports by 
China herself, as provided in Article 3 of the Treaty respecting 
the province of Shantung signed this day, will be selected and the 
regulations therefor, will be drawn up by the. Chinese Govern- 
ment itself, a decision concerning which will be made after 
consulting the Minister of Japan.” 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hiox1 EKI. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 





Exchange of Notes Respecting the Restoration of the 
Leased Territory of Kiaochow Bay. 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

In the name of my Government I have the honour to make 
the following declaration to the Chinese Government :— 

When, after the termination of the present war, the leased 
territory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal 
of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said leased 
territory to China under the following conditions :— 

1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a Com- 
mercial Port. 

2. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan 
to be established at a place designated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

3. If the foreign Powers desire it, an international conces- 
sion may be established. 

4. As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and 
properties of Germany and the conditions and procedure relating 
thereto, the Japanese Government and the Chinese Government 
shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before the 
restoration. 

| I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hiox1 Ex. 

His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Reply 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you made the 
following declaration in the name of your Government :— 

“When, after the termination of the present war, the 
leased territory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free 
disposal of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said 
leased territory to China under the following conditions :— 

1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a Com- 
mercial Port. 

2. A-concession under the exc'usive jurisdiction of Japan 
to be established at a place designated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

3. If the foreign Powers desire it, an international conces- 
sion may be established. 

4. As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and 
properties of Germany and ine conditions and procedure relating 
thereto, the Japanese Government and the Chinese Government 
shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before the restora- 
tion.” 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of this 
declaration. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TsIANG. 


May, 1915 


Treaty respecting South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

His Exce lency the President of the Republic of China and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, having resolved to conclude 
a Treaty with a v.ew to developing their economic relations in 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, have for that 
purpose named as their Plenipotentiaries, that 1s to say; 

His Excellen y the President of the Republic of China, Lou 
Tseng-t iang, Chusg-ching, First Class Chia-ho Decoration, and 
M.nister of Foreign Affairs; and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, Hioki Eki, /ws#zi, Second Class of the Imperial Order of 
the Sacred Treasure, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary ; . 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers, and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following Articles :— 

Article 1. The two High Contracting Parties agree that 
the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the terms of the 
South Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway, 
shall be extended to 99 years. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria may, by 
negotiation, lease land necessary for erecting suitable buildings 
for trade and manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural 
enterprises. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and 
travel in South Manchuria and to engage in business and man- 
ufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4. In the-event of Japanese and Chinese desiring 
jointly to undertake agricultural enterprises and industries 
incidental thereto, the Chinese Government may give its 
permission. 

Article 5. The Japanese subjects referred to in the preced- 
ing three articles, besides being required to register with the local 
Authorities passports which they must procure under the existing 
regulations, shall also submit to the police laws and ordinances 
and taxation of China. 

Civil and criminal cases in which the defendants are Japan- 
ese shall be tried and adjudicated by the Japanese Consul; those 
in which the defendants are Chinese shall be tried and adjudicat- 
ed by Chinese Authorities. In either case an officer may be 
deputed to the court to attend the proceedings. But mixed civil 
cases between Chinese and Japanese relating to land shall be 
tried and adjudicated by delegates of both nations conjointly in 
accordance with Chinese law and local usage. 

When, in future, the judicial system in the said region is 
completely reformed, all civil and criminal cases concerning 
Japanese subjects shall be tried and adjudicated entirely by 
Chinese law courts. 

Article 6. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest 
of trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China 
herself, as soon as possible, certain suitable places in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia as Commercial Ports. 

Article7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to 
make a fundamental revision of the Kirin-Changchun Railway 
Loan Agreement, taking as a standard the provisions in railway 
loan agreements made heretofore between China and foreign 
financiers. 

When in future, more advantageous terms than those in 
existing railway loan agreements are granted to foreign financiers 
in connection with railway loans, the above agreement shall again 
be revised in accordance with Japan’s wishes. 

Article 8. All existing treaties between China and Japan 
relating to Manchuria shall, except where otherwise provided 
for by this Treaty, remain in force. 

Article y. The present Treaty shall come into force on the 
date of its signature. The present Treaty shall be ratified by 
His Excellency the President of the Republic of China and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and the ratifications thereof shall 
be exchanged at Tokio as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries of the 
two tHigh Contracting Parties have signed and sealed the present 
Treaty, two copies in the Chinese language and two in Japanese. 

Done at Peking this twenty-fifth day of the fifth month of 
the fourth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the 
same day of the same month of the fourth year of Taisho. 


May, 1915 


Exchange of Notes Respecting the Terms of Lease of 
Port Arthur and Dalny and the Terms of 
South Manchurian and Antung- 

Mukden Railways 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that, respecting the provisions 
contained in Article I of the Treaty relating to South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this day, the term of lease 
of Port Arthur and DaJny shall expire in the 86th year of the 
Republic or 1997. ‘The date for restoring the South Manchuria 
Railway to China shall fall due in the gist year of the Republic or 
2002. Article 12 in the original South Manchurian Railway 
Agreement providing that it may be redeemed by China after 36 
years from the day on which the traffic is opened is hereby 
cancelled. The term of the Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire 
in the 96th year of the Republic or 2007. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 

year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

{ have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you stated that 
“respecting the provisions contained in Article I of the Treaty 
relating to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed 
this day, the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny shall 
expire in the 86th year of the Republic or 1997. The date for 
restoring the South Manchurian Railway to China shall fall due 
in the gist year of the Republic or 2002. Article 12 in the 
original South Manchurian Railway Agreement-providing that it 
may be redeemed by China after 36 years from the day on which 
the trafic is opened, is hereby cancelled. The term of the 
Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire in the 96th year of the 
Republic or 2007.” 

In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hiox1 Ext. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Exchange of Notes Respecting the Opening of 
Ports in Eastern Inner Mongolia 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
| year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

J have the honour to state that the places which ought to be 
opened as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in 
Article 6 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia signed this day, will be selected, and the regula- 
tions therefor wiil be drawn up, by the Chinese Government 
itself, a decision concerning which will be made after consulting 
the Minister of Japan. 

IT avail, etc., 
| (Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply 

Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 

year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 
_ i have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
i.xcellency’s note of this day’s date in which you stated “that 
the places which ought to be opened as Commercial Ports by 
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China herself, as provided in Article 6 of the Treaty respecting 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day, 
will be selected, and the regulations therefor, will be drawn up, 
by the Chinese Government itself, a decision concerning which 
will be made after consulting the Minister of Japan.” 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. ~ - 

I avail, etc., ) 

—_—— (Signed) Hiox1 Ext. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


South Manchuria 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 

year of the Republic of China. 

Monsieur le Ministre, ey eye 

I have the honour to state that Japanese subjects shall, as 

soon as possible, investigate and select mines in the mining areas 

in South Manchuria specified hereinunder, except those being 

prospected for or worked, and the Chinese Government will 

then permit them to prospect or work the same; but. before the 

Mining regulations are definitely settled, the practice at present 
in force shali be followed. | 


Fengtien. | | 
Locality District _ Mineral 
Niu Hsin T’ai Pen-hsi _ Coal 
Tien Shih Fu Kou - ” 
Sha Sung Kang Hai-lung - 
T’ieh Ch’ang Tung-hua or 
Nuan Ti T’ang Chin » 
An Shan Chan region From 
Liaoyang to 
| Pen-hsi [ron 
Kirin (Southern portion) 
Sha Sung Kang Ho-lung Coal & Iron 
Kang Yao Chi-lin (Kirin) Coal 
Chia P’i Kou Hua-tien Gold 


I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th Month of the 4th 
Year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
E.xcellency’s note of this day respecting the opening of mines in 
South Manchuria, stating: “Japanese subjects shall, as soon as 
possible, investigate and select mines in the mining areas in 
South Manchuria specified hereinunder, except those being 
prospected for or worked, and the Chinese Government will then 
permit them to prospect or work the same; but before the 
Mining regulations are definitely settled, the practice at present 
in force shall be followed. 


Fengtien. 
Locality District Mineral 
Niu Hsin T’ai Pen-hsi Coal 
Tien Shih Fu Kou a % 
Sha Sung Kang Hai-lung -_ 
T’ieh Ch’ang Tung-hua ” 
Nuan Ti T’ang | Chin ” 
An Shan Chan region From Liaoyang to 
Penhsi Iron 
Kirin (southern portion) Se 
Sha Sung Kang Ho-lung Coal & Iron 
Kang Yao Chi-lin (Kirin) Coal 
Chia P’1 Kou Hua-tien Gold. 


I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hioxr EKI. 
His Excellency, | 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China. 
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4 SUPPLEMENT TO THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 


Exchange of Notes Respecting Railways and Taxes 
in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 


_ Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
__ year of the Republic of China. | 
Monsieur le Ministre, - 

In the name of my Government, - 

I have the honour to.make the following declaration to. your 
Government :— of 

China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary 
railways in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; if 
foreign capital 1s required China may negctiate for a loan with 
Japanese capitalists first: and further, the Chinese Government, 
when making a loan in future on the security of the taxes in the 
above-méntioned places (excluding the salt and customs revenue 
which have already been pledged by the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment) may negotiate for it with Japanese capitalists first. == 
| | I avail, etc., 

- (Signed) Lou TsENc-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 

- year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date respecting railways and taxes 
in — Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia in which you 
stated: | 

“China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary 
railways in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; if 
foreign capital is required China may negotiate for a loan with 
Japanese capitalists first; and further, the Chinese Government, 
when making a loan in future on the security of taxes in the 
above mentioned places (excluding the salt and customs revenue 
which have already been pledged by the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment) may negotiate for it with Japanese capitalists first.” 

In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hioxr ExkI. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


‘Exchange of Notes Respecting the Employment of 
Advisers in South Manchuria | 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
| year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

In the name of the Chinese Government, I have the honour 
to make the following declaration to your Government:— — 
| “Hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors on political, 
financial, military or police matters are to be employed in South 
Manchuria, Japanese may be employed. first.” © 

I avail, etc., 
| (Signed) Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Japanese Minister. 
Reply 
Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
- year-of Taisho. | -* : 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Exceliency’s note of this day’s date in which you made the 
following declaration in the name of your Government:— . 

“Hereafter if foreign advisers or instructors in political, 
military or police matters are to be employed in South Manchuria, 
Japanese may be employed first.” 

In reply, I beg to state that 1 have taken note of the same. 

I avail, ete:,. 
(Signed) Hioxr Ext. 


May, 1915 


Exchange of Notes Respecting the Explanation of 
“Lease by Negotiation” in South Manchuria 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, | 
I have the honour to state that the term “lease by negotiation” 
contained in Article 2 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day shall be understood 
to imply a long-term lease of not more than thirty years and also 
the possibility of its unconditional renewal. 
I avail, etc. 
(Signed) Hiox1 EXxI. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, | 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency's note of this day's date in which you state: 

“The term ‘ lease by negotiation ’ contained in Article 2 of the 
Treaty respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
signed this day shall be understood to imply a long-term lease of 
not more than thirty years and also the possibility of its uncondi- 
tional renewal.” | 

In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 


His Excellency, | 
Hioki Eki, Japanese Minister. 


Exchange of Notes Respecting the Arrangement for 
Police Laws and Ordinances and Taxation in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that the Chinese Authorities will 
notify the Japanese Consul of the police laws and ordinances 
and the taxation to which Japanese subjects shall submit accord- 
ing to Article 5 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day so as to come to an 
understanding with him before their enforcement. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 


Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you state: 

“The Chinese Authorities will notify the Japanese Consul 
of the police laws and ordinances and the taxation to which 
Japanese subjects shall submit according to Article 5 of the 
Treaty respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
signed this day so as to come to an understanding with him before 
their enforcement.” 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., | 
(Signed) Hioxr Ext. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


May, 1915 | 7 | 
The Postponement of Articles 2, 3, 4 & 5 oi the 
Treaty Respecting South Manchuria and 

Eastern Inner Mongolia 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that, inasmuch as preparations 
have to be made regarding Articles 2, 3, 4 & 5 of the Treaty 
respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed 
this day, the Chinese Government proposes that the operation of 
the said Articles be postponed for a period of three months 
beginning from the date of the signing of the said Treaty. 

I hope your Government will agree to this proposal. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou Ts&NG-TSIANG. 


er — eS 


His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 


Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you stated that, 
“inasmuch as preparations have to be made regarding Articles 
2, 3.4 & 5 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this day, the Cainese Government 
proposes that the operation of the said Articles be postponed for 
a period of three months beginning from the date of the signing 
of the said Treaty.” 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hioxr Ext. 

His Excellency, 

Lou Tseng-tsiang, 

Minister of foreign Affairs. 


Exchange oi Notes Respecting 
the Matter of Hanyehping 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the’ 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 


{ have the honour to state that 1f in future the Hanyehping 
Company and the Japanese capitalists agree upon co-operation, 
the Chinese Government, in view of the intimate relations 
subsisting between the Japanese capitalists and the said Company, 
will forthwith give its permission. The Chinese Government 
further agrees not to confiscate the said Company, nor without 
the consent of the Japanese capitalists to convert it into a state 
enterprise, nor cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other 
than Japanese. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsgNc-Tsi1Anc. 
His Excellency, 
Hioki Eki, 
Japanese Minister. 
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Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of Taisho. 
Excellency, 


{ have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of this day's date in which you state: 

“Tf in future the Hanyehping Company and the Japanese 
capitalists agree upon co-op2ration, the Chinese Government, in 
view Of the intimate relations subsisting between the Japanese 
capitalists and the said Company, will forthwith give its permis- 
sion. The Chinese Government further agrees not to confiscate 
the said Company, nor, without the consent of the Japanese 
capitalists to convert it into a state enterprise, nor cause it to 
borrow and use foreign capital other than Japanese.” 

In reply, | beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Hioxr Ext. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Exchange oi Notes Respecting the Fukien Question 


Peking, the 75th day of the 5th month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Excellency, 

A report has reached me to the effect that the Chinese 
Government has the intention of permitting foreign nations to 
establish, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock-yards, coaling 
stations for military use, naval bases,or to set up other military 
establishments; and also of borrowing foreign capital for the 
purpose of setting up the above-mentioned establishments. 

I have the honour to request that your Excellency will be 
good enough to give mé a reply stating whether or not the Chinese 
Government really entertains such an intention. 

I avail, etc., | 
(Signed) Hioxi Ex1. 
His Excellency, 
Lou Tseng-tsiang. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Reply 


Peking, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 4th 
year of the Republic of China. 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date, which I have noted. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the Chinese Government 
hereby declares that it has given no permission to foreign nations 
to construct, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock-yards, coaling 
stations for military use, naval bases, or to set up other military 
establishments; nor does it entertain an intention of borrowing 
foreign capital for the purpose of setting up the above-mentioned 
establishments. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) Lou TsENG-TSIANG. 
His Excellency, 
Hi1oki EKI, 
Japanese Minister. 


